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FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR THE AGED AND AGING 


THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGED AND AGING OF 
THE CoMMITTEE ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Pat McNamara (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McNamara (presiding) and Randolph. 

Subcommittee staff members present: Sidney Spector, staff direc- 
tor, and Dr. Harold Sheppard, research director. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional staff member. 

Senator McNamara. The hearing will be in order, please. 

Starting today, and for 7 days of hearings after today, this sub- 
committee will be attending to the activities and policies of the various 
Federal Government agencies, and of a number of national organiza- 
tions, all of whom have an interest in the problems of the aged and 
aging in the United States. The Senate resolution which created this 
subcommittee specified that a study should be made of the role of the 
Federal Government in dealing with problems of the aged, and of any 
additional Federal programs which should be initiated to help solve 
the problems of the aged. 

In accordance with that resolution, therefore, we welcome the op- 
portunity to discuss the problems of the aged with officials of such 
agencies as Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department of Labor, 
Veterans’ Administration, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

As I stated at the beginning of our first series of hearings with 
national experts last month, this particular problem, the adjustments 
that individuals and society must make to the major population 
change taking place in America, is one of the greatest challenges 
facing our Nation. Health and health costs, income maintenance, a 
suitable place in which to live, employment if willing and able, ade- 
quate community services, and a meaningful status in later years— 
all of these, and more, are what our older citizens deserve and seek. 

Sean O’Casey, in the August issue of Harper’s magazine, has 
written “The Delicate Art of Growing Old.” Mr. O’Casey, himself 
nearly 80 years old, points out that the young can’t be bothered with 
the old: “They have their own problems, and can’t give much time 
to trying to lift the old out of theirs.” He goes on to say that the aged 
must not resent the thoughtlessness of the young— 
for they are, as we were once, full of themselves; and so they must be if they 


are to become useful and sensible citizens of their nation. 
a 
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Far be it from me to correct or qualify one of the greatest authors 
of Ireland, but it seems to me that being a useful and sensible citizen 
today includes a concern for the growing population of older fellow 
citizens. And it is the purpose of our own subcommittee, here in the 
Senate, to create and direct that concern. 

In a moment we will have the pleasure of hearing from the Under 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Miss 
Bertha S. Adkins, and other representatives of that important agency. 
However, before we do, I am sure we will all want to hear from Mr. 
Paul R. Leach, who is with us today. 

Mr. Leach is the widely respected newspaperman who retired in 
1956, after long service with the Chicago Daily News and, in particu- 
lar, as chief of that paper’s W: ashington bureau. I am sure that 
many of us remember him as president of the Gridiron Club. I had 
the honor and distinct pleasure of being his guest at the 1955 Gridiron 
Club dinner. Since 1956, although officially retired, Mr. Leach has 
still kept up an active life, especially as a keen observer of retired 
people in all parts of the United States. It is for that reason that 
we have asked him to talk to us today about this delicate art of 
growing old. 


Mr. Leach. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL R. LEACH, FORMER CHIEF OF THE WASH- 
INGTON BUREAU OF THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Mr. Leacu. I am very much flattered by your introduction, sir. 
I still keep up numerous contacts with Members of both Houses of 
Congress as well as the people down the other end of the avenue and 
across the river and I have a lot of fun doing it. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure you do. 

Mr. Leacn. Some of my former newspaper colleagues, who are 
nearing age 65, regard me as their personal guinea pig. I am retired 
and like it. They are wondering how well they can do likewise, and 
are keeping an eye on me, 

I retired in January 1956, after nearly 46 vears on the editorial 
pavroll of the Chicago Daily News, almost half of that time as chief 
of Washington bureau: latterly also for the Detroit Free Press, Akron 
Beacon Journal, and Miami Herald. 

In these last 314 years, I have been talking with retired people all 
the way from Honolulu to Key West. Hence, I am very much in- 
terested in your inquiry into the affairs of the aged and aging. Their 
problems are not easily solved—some must be solved by older people 
themselves—before they are older people. 

Our population over 65 is constantly increasing—15 million now, 
20 million 6 years from now. It is essential that for them retirement 
be made respectable, attractive, interesting; see what can be done 
about assured income for decent living; meanwhile giving a close 
look at the business of encouraging some sort of work for those who 
want to work, or must, and who are mentally and physically capable 
of working. 

T am among the more fortunate of retired men. Some of my bosses 
wanted me to stay on after 65, when our protection plan provided 
retirement income. They feared that after I had been in the middle 
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of so many things actively for so many years—from sportswriting in 
the days of Tinker, Evers, and Chance, to national politics and Wash- 
ington doings—I would be unhappy away fromthem. But retirement 
was financially feasible, and I wanted a less strenuous life. I have 
kept more or less busy, reserving the right to loaf when I feel like 
loafing—doing some writing and research; acting as a consultant 
temporarily for the Defense Department and Office of Defense 
Mobilization; catching up on a lifetime of deferred reading; trying 
to keep our home in good repair. My wife and I have done some 
traveling. We've been having a good time. 

I have made a few reporter’s observations on the human interest 
side of getting on in years and retirement, which might interest you. 

Good health and knowing where the next meal is coming from are 
of primary importance in enjoyment of retirement. This is so obvious 
that I hesitate to mention it. With good health, a couple may enjoy 
retirement on comparatively small income. We have seen people of 
small means doing just that. But a millionaire gets no fun out of 
retirement if he is chronically ill or bored stiff. 

A couple we know recently had to undergo serious hospitalization 
and surgery—both in their seventies. They faced weeks of expensive 
hospital beds, with nurses around the clock, and doctors’ bills. They 
proudly told us that they had the money to pay for it. 

But the couple or individual undergoing months of recovery from 
accident, or cataclysmic illness, without insurance or with inadequate 
protection or small savings, is facing plain terror. Those savings can 
vanish in days. A man enjoying group hospitalization for himself 
and family during employment years may discover that his insurance 
is canceled when he retires, or that it will be surprisingly costly for 
him to maintain on his own. 

Couples in this situation are vitally interested in proposals now 
before the Congress for retirement health insurance, and what the 
American Medical Association and insurance companies do about it. 
One suggestion that merits consideration, in trying to solve the prob- 
lem of how to pay for adequate health insurance to meet cataclysmic 
conditions, is something like the deductible clause in automobile in- 
surance that has the insured paying for the first $50 or $100 of collision 
repair costs. Maybe the health insurance could be worked out for the 
unusual costs so that the first $100 or $50 could be taken care of by 
the insured and then have a much larger amount to fall back on. Per- 
haps that deductible thing might serve to hold back one of the real 
worries that I understand the insurance companies have about malin- 
gering and going to the hospital or to the doctor by hypochondriacs 
or by others who have no real reason for going there. 

A distressing retirement situation today is the plight of the indi- 
vidual or couple who retired 10 or more years ago on what they 
thought, by careful figuring, would be sufficient. Now, in their 
seventies or early eighties, with living costs rising as our national 
economy expands—inflation, if you want to call it that—their income 
1s not sufficient. 

Several times in Florida we watched elderly couples passing along 
cafeteria steamtables in earnest consultation. They would choose the 
lowest priced and bulkiest items, the largest roll without butter, 
passing up salad, coffee, milk, and dessert. Maybe those people were 
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merely stingy, but to us they appeared to be counting pennies because 
they had to. 

If living costs are going to continue rising, many men and women 
who believe today they have enough for the rest of their lives— 
inelastic income—will be in trouble a few years from now. 

I hope your subcommittee will be able to simmer down to depend- 
able figures what is an adequate living income for elderly people. It 
differs by regions in the country. Having done that, next comes the 
question of how to assure adequate income for the aging. Consider- 
able discussion has been given to proposals to increase social security 
old age and survivor insurance benefits—OASI. 

I have wondered what would be the result of gearing those OASI 
benefits to the cost-of-living index, as are some labor wage contracts. 

A parallel question is whether a man under age 72—when restric- 
tions are removed—should be permitted to earn more than $1,200 a 
year and continue to retain all his OASI benefits. I for one would 
like to know what it would cost the system, net, to increase that earn- 
ings permission, or remove it entirely. 

Another question that occurs there is wondering how many men 
would be able in the first place—or women, too—to work after age 
65, even part time, and how many would want to. I haven’t seen 
any figures on that and I don’t know whether it is possible to put 
some together. 

From my own observation of retired men on small private income 
or social security, or both, I believe men capable of working part time 
and want to—for necessary income or for peace of mind as opposed 
to idleness, or both—should be encouraged. Today’s social security 
maximum for a couple is, I believe, $174 a month. But we are told 
statistically that about half of retired couples receive less than $125 
from this source. They are not doing too well on that. 

One of the morals of this adequate retirement income and health 
insurance business is that young people should begin early getting the 
habit of thinking of their retirement years. Enforced savings in the 
form of payroll deductions for contributory private retirement annui- 
ties and health insurance are growing steadily in importance. That’s 
good. But provision for carrying those policies from one employer 
to another is advisable. 

One of the most interesting phases of this aging business is how 
people react to retirement, voluntary or wien. have learned an 
important truth—that a man must have within himself the ability 
to use leisure time. If he lacks that, legislation is not going to do him 
much good. I have met men with more retired income than they'll 
ever need who were unhappy because they did not know what to do 
with themselves. And I know men who are seldom more than one 
jump ahead of next month’s annuity check who are having fun. 

Public service, community interest, church work, new interests, get- 
ting into politics, doing things for other persons, are wide open pur- 
suits for the elderly. My late father had to retire for health reasons 
some years ago. He had never paid much attention to politics, but 
when he became a precinct captain in our Indiana town, he forgot that 
his old pump was ailing. 

A physician friend of mine who had to retire before 60, a few years 
ago, because of a heart condition, told me that his life was saved by 
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taking up bird watching. The light exercise and mental stimulant 
he and his wife found in studying birds with fieldbooks and binocu- 
lars was just what the doctor ordered. In Florida they also took up 
the study of seashells. They are experts now on birds and marine life. 

A Baltimore businessman I met in Florida—retired with a heart 
condition—also got interested in a new church congregation being 
formed. I doubt if he ever had been much of a churchman before, 
but he found a new life in directing the job of raising money and 
financing a church sanctuary. That church today has more than 600 
members, and that man is proud of his share of its being. 

I was called last year for jury duty here in district Federal court. 
I was happy to serve because the jury commission had laid off of me 
while I was an active correspondent. Three retired men have asked 
me since how they could get on juries. Instead of avoiding service, 
they want it. 

Just plain loafing is very seldom the answer to retired happiness. 
If a man does not need or want to work, there are many things he can 
do, and I think he should be doing several things, not just concentrate 
on fishing or golf or travel. 

I met a man in his 70’s on the shore at Ormond Beach last winter 
who seemed to be getting no enjoyment out of his surf casting and I 
said as much. “I’m not enjoying it,” he grunted. “Well,” I asked, 
“if you don’t enjoy it, why do it?” “Because my wife thinks I 
should,” he barked. It turned out that he was not much of a reader, 
did not play golf, hired a man to look after his lawn and flowers, was 
bored by travel, yet had no income problem. That man was truly 
a fish out of water. He should have started 30 years ago learning 
something besides the one thing he did know best—and missed terri- 
bly—his business. 

In that same town was another man in his 70’s, a retired Chicago 
small manufacturer, with whom I occasionally played golf on a fee 
course. He had a good but not large retirement income. He kept his 
small house and lawn in good condition, devoted many hours to 
reading. We were rather leisurely playing golf one afternoon when a 
pair of men began driving into us. After this had happened several 
times, without ever a request from them to be allowed to play through, 
we motioned them to come on. As they came abreast my friend asked 
if they were retired. Both smiled happily and said they were. “Well, 
then,” my friend asked mildly, “what’s all the big rush about.” That 
man had the right idea about retirement. 

Low cost housing designed for them is a need for many older per- 
sons or couples. The older they get the more serious it is, because they 
need medical attention and hospitalization or nursing. 

When your subcommittee begins visiting other cities you will learn 
of interesting church or nonsectarian retirement projects of reason- 
able cost of a sort which has been growing lately. They should be 
encouraged, but if Government construction financing help is pro- 
vided, it should not lead to political management. That would smell 
too much like the oldtime poorhouses. 

Home developments in warmer climates, with houses selling for as 
little as $8,000 and appealing to retiring people up north also have 
been mushrooming. I have seen some that are worthy ; we lived for a 
while in one last winter and liked it and the people. However, I would 
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urge careful inquiry and soul searching by prospective buyers before 
they plunge, sight unseen, not only to assure getting their money’s 
worth, but to be satisfied that they want to move permanently away 
from longtime associations. 

That’s my story, Senator, and thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. I am sure your story, 
as you call it, your testimony here today will be very helpful to the 
committee. I am sure we are going to profit by your observations and 
your experience in various parts of the country. 

I do not think you touched on the question of where you think 
people should live after they retire. Do you think they are better off 
staying in their own community, or if the live up north should they 
look for a warmer climate? There seems to be some disagreement 
on this. 

What is your reaction ? 

Mr. Leacu. Obviously there would be some disagreement. Mrs. 
Leach and I have been moving around, to Honolulu, and Florida, try- 
ing to decide whether we want to live somewhere else, other than here, 
and we have not reached a conclusion yet. Last winter, my brother 
who is nearing retirement visited us to try to make up his mind 
whether he wanted to live down there. Since that time he told me he 
thinks he will retire next year to a little place on the [linois River 
where it gets cold as all get-out in the wintertime but he has friends 
there and thinks he will be happy there. 

Senator McNamara. I think that is right. If you have friends 
and roots, maybe you are better off staying in your own community 
rather than seeking a warmer climate. 

Mr. Leacn. We have met quite a lot of military retired people in 
California and especially in Honolulu. If they do not have families 
Honolulu is a beautiful place for them, warm climate the year round 
and a wonderful military hospital there to which they are eligible. 

Senator- McNamara. We have had some testimony from people at 
previous hearings which indicates, I think, predominantly that they 
did not believe that the $1,200 a year allowable earnings beyond the 
social security payments should be changed, that it should remain at 
$1,200, rather than be increased. You recommend that it be increased 
so a man can earn over $1,200. Is that correct? 

Mr. Leacn. I did not put it quite that strongly. I said I would be 
interested to find out what the cost of the system would be before a 
recommendation is made. 

Say a man and wife, both over 65, are drawing $2,000 a year in 
OASIT benefits. He may earn $1,200, self-employed or in covered em- 
ployment, without losing any of that. If he earns more, payments are 
reduced. If he earns more than $2,000, payments stop. If this cou- 
ple’s total income is thus $3,200, they have problems, especially if they 
are paying rent and keeping up life and health insurance. Permission 
to earn another $800, if the man is able to work, would help this couple 
considerably. This same couple, with added income from private 
annuity would, of course, be better off and have less pressing need for 
additiona] earnings beyond $1,200. 
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As it is now, it is graduated from $1,200 to $2,000. 

Senator McNamara. I think you put it on an individual basis and 
you make a good case of it for the man you just described. But look- 
ing at the overall picture, there are so few opportunities for people to 
work. If you increase the $1,200 to $2,000 as you mentioned, then, 
rather than having two people doing this kind of job where each might 
receive $1,000 a year, you would just have one. Would that be better 
or worse? You do increase the opportunities for more people to earn 
a certain amount if you keep the ceiling comparatively lower than 
$9000. 

Have you thought about that phase of it, two people getting some 
income beyond social security, rather than one, because the opportuni- 
ties are limited ? 

Mr. Leacu. I am inclined to believe, Senator, that if the permission 
were raised to earn $2,000 before he loses social security rather than 
$1,200, I do not believe there would be too many men taking advantage 
of it. I donot know. 

Senator McNamara. It is one of the questions that has come up 
quite a few times. 

Mr. Leacu. I understand organized labor is opposed to increasing 
it. 

Senator McNamara. I do not think as such they expressed them- 
selves. Individuals have, but I do not think they have taken official 
action on it, none that I have heard about, none that we have in our 
record. 

Thank you very much. It is good to see you looking so well. 

Senator McNamara. Miss Bertha Adkins, Under Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is our next witness. 

We are certainly glad to see you here this morning, and I am sure 

ou can make a real contribution to our hearing. I might say that I 
Lies not seen you since we attended that seminar at Hayden Lake, 
Idaho, some years ago. 

Miss Apxtns. It is very nice to be here, Senator, and I remember 
with great pleasure our meeting then and I hope this will be equally 
pleasurable. 

I have some of the members of our Department here so that we may 
be able to answer questions together : 

Dr. James F. Garrett, of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, of the Office of Education; Dr. G. Halsey Hunt, 
from the National Institutes of Health; Commissioner George P. Lar- 
rick, of Food and Drug Administration; and Dr. Isabel Schaffner, of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Senator McNamara. We welcome them here with you, and we cer- 
tainly want them to speak up at any time that the occasion presents 
itself. 
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Miss Apxins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Bertha S. Adkins, Under Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I am appearing before you today at your invitation and be- 
cause the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare requested me 
almost a year ago to give special attention to the Department’s pro- 
grams in aging. 

Lam very glad to have this opportunity to be here on behalf of Secre- 
tary Flemming to discuss the opportunities and problems represented 
in this field. We, in our Department, and those in other departments 
and agencies, are particularly pleased that the Senate of the United 
States has seen fit to set up this Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging to explore all facets of this growing aspect of. Amer- 
ican life. 

My opening remarks will be supplemented by information from 
representatives of the several program agencies of the Department. 

Aging has clearly become a matter of total national concern. In 
one way or another, it affects the life of every American. And it is 
having a major impact on our social structure, on the programs of both 
governmental organizations and voluntary associations at all levels, 
and on our whole economic life. 

The growth of our older population is a consequence in considerable 
part of the remarkable advances we have made in extending the length 
of human life. Increased life expectancy is, in turn, a product of our 
phenomenal achievements in raising the standards of living, in nutri- 
tion, and in discoveries and vastly improved practices in public health 
and medicine. 

Today, we have almost 50 million people who have passed age 47— 
which was the average length of life in 1900. We have 70 million 
children and young people under the age of 21. One-fifth of these 
will live to 85 years or more even assuming there are no further im- 
provements in the control of the diseases of the later years of life. 

We have added more years to the average length of life since the 
turn of the century than were added during the preceding 2,000 years. 
Certainly, this must be regarded as a measure of the effectiveness of 
our expanding economy with its rising standard of living, of our agri- 
culture with improved nutrition and availability of adequate—often 
too adequate—diets, and of our programs in health and general wel- 
fare. 

Parallel to extension of life, we are giving our middle-aged and 
older people enormous amounts of free time and opportunity for true 
self-fulfillment and enriched living in the extended years of life. 
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One researcher has recently calculated that the worker who retires 
at age 60 and lives to age 70 has a gift of 31,000 hours of free time 
yreviously devoted to work. Further, that if to this 31,000 hours is 
added the free time all of us enjoy on weekends and evenings, he has a 
total of 45,000 hours of time to do with as he wishes. And this, Mr. 
Chairman, is a quantity of time which is more than all of his previous 
working hours from the age of 40 to 60. In other words, his free time 
in retirement equals precisely half of his past working life. 

These represent another set of achievements resulting from the re- 
markable increase in the output of our economy. Further reduction 
in the hours of work and, eventually, complete retirement from work 
are now the expectation of nearly all of us. 

Longer life and the increasing freedom of action which has come 
with it are products of our advanced civilization and of American 
ingenuity and technology thriving in a free economy. No other society 
has extended life and the benefits of longer living to so nearly its 
total population. 

Unfortunately—and it is this factor that brings us here today— 
aging, like any basic change in our culture, gives rise to mal: idjust- 
ments along with the benefits it produces. And it is certainly true that 
many of our older people today are faced with problems some of 
which they can solve only with assistance from community agencies. 
The discovery and provision of ways to offer this assistance represent 
major problems and challenges to society itself. 

More years of living for more people accentuates the problem of 
maintaining health and of providing health services and medical care. 
Changes in our pattern of making a living and extension of the period 
of retirement force us to invent new ways of providing income for 
the later years of life. Parallel changes in family structure, urbaniza- 
tion, and population mobility create new and unprecedented demands 
for housing older people. And, while the time freed from work is an 
enormous boon to most of us, it becomes a serious problem to those 
who have not learned to put it to good advantage or to find new ways 
of maintaining a sense of social usefulness. “And, finally, cut off 
from family and work, altogether too many of today’s older people are 
finding difficulty in maintaining the human contacts and the sense 
of status of position in society which are essential to satisfaction and 
dignity in living. These all represent serious problems, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sure they, all have been presented and disc ussed during these 
hearings. Hence, I shall not dwell upon them. 

My purpose in being here is to let you know that they are matters 
of grave concern to President Eisenhower and to his entire administra- 
tion. This concern, and it is a growing one, is reflected in the pro- 
grams of many of the departments and : agencies of our Government. 
It is reflected also in the activities of every major program agency 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as you 
will see in the report of program activities I wish to submit for the 
record and from the statement of the agency representatives who are 
here with me. 

Mr. Chairman, that statement of the programs has been sent, and I 
hope it will be incorporated i in the record. 


Senator McNamara. We are certainly glad to have it incorporated 
in the record at this point. 
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(The programs referred to above follow :) 


PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE AFFECTING OLDER PERSONS 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Federal programs affecting older persons are found in several governmental 
agencies, including social security, health, rehabilitation, and education. The 
needs of aging persons cut across these and other fields. The Department’s 
efforts are directed toward appropriate emphasis, within existing programs and 
agencies serving the whole population, upon the special problems of older persons 
and upon the coordination of such programs as they affect older persons. There 
are a number of staff units, staff committees, and public advisory committees 
which have been created to deal especially with aging activities; these include 
the Special Staff on Aging in the Office of the Secretary, the Center for Aging 
Research, the Section on Aging, and the Gerontological Branch in the National 
Institutes of Health, and the Health of the Aged Section in the Bureau of State 
Services in the Public Health Service. 

However, by far the major operating activities and staff serving older persons 
are located not in the special organizational units, but in the several operating 
bureaus which also serve other groups in the population. For this reason, the 
report presents descriptions of programs of the operating agencies as they relate 
to the needs of the aging. Insofar as applicable, these descriptions follow an 
outline (1) objectives, (2) services and benefits to older persons, (3) services 
to groups and officials, (4) relationships. 

The material included here brings up-to-date descriptions of activities fur- 
nished in the hearings held April 22-24 before the Wier subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Education, House of Representatives. 


Socrat SecuRITY ADMINISTRATION 

Objective 

The activities of the Social Security Administration relating to the aged are 
primarily in the field of income maintenance in the later years through the 
programs of old age, survivors, and disability insurance (title II of the Social 
Security Act) and public assistance (title I for old-age assistance and titles IV, 
X, and XIV for other Federal-State assistance programs). More than seven- 
tenths of the Nation’s population over 65 now receive income support from these 
programs, which are described separately below. While the basic objective of 
both programs is to provide economic security, overall objectives encompass 
social as well as economic needs. Currently, the Social Security Administration 
is defining its goals for community welfare services and identifying ways in 
which its programs can play a more effective role in achieving these objectives. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


In March 1959, the program of OASDI was paying benefits to 10.5 million 
persons aged 62 and over. There were 2.4 million persons 65 and over receiving 
OAA based on need, of whom one-fourth were receiving assistance to supplement 
insurance benefits. 

In the past 5 years, the proportion of all persons 65 and over who receive 
insurance benefits has risen markedly from just over one-third to three-fifths 
while old-age assistance caseloads have dropped slightly from 19 to below 16 
percent. With the shift of some of the income-maintenance burden from public 
assistance to the insurance program, the emphasis on medical and Social services 
for assistance recipients has been strengthened through legislation and adminis- 
trative action. The service needs of insurance beneficiaries are also receiving 
increased attention. A major focus throughout the Social Security Administra- 
tion is now on the relationship between the income-maintenance and the health, 
welfare, and other service aspects of social security measures. 

The SSA Aging Committee facilitates a coordinated and unified approach 
within the SSA and in relation to the aging activities of the Department. 


Services to groups and officials 


In assessing the effectiveness of measures that contribute to the welfare of 
aged persons, the Commissioner’s office carries on research on the general prob- 
lems of an aging population. Estimates of the major sources of income of aged 
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ons are prepared periodically. Special studies on economic resources are 
published a time to time; one analysis that has just been completed is a 10- 
year review on the subject of the money income of aged persons. Measures of 
the adequacy of the income of aged persons are now being developed. Studies 
are being made of the medical care needs of older persons and how these needs 
can be met. Information on protection provided by private insurance and by in- 
dustrial health and welfare plans is analyzed, with special attention to the 
continuation of protection after retirement. Studies are made of foreign social 
security programs and developments in health and welfare services for the aged 
in other countries. These studies are published in the Social Security Bulletin 
or in special research reports. 

Such studies, in combination with the findings from the 1957 national survey 
of OASI beneficiaries, provided the basis for much of the factual information 
included in the report on hospitalization insurance for OASDI beneficiaries, re- 
cently prepared by the Department at the request of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

A special project recently completed is a sourcebook of State and national data, 
“Measuring Income Security of the Aged,” for use by States in surveying the 
income situation of their aged populations. 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
Objective 


The objective of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program is to 
protect insured workers and their families against loss of income resulting from 
retirement in old age, the death of insured worker, or an extended and severe dis- 
ability. Benefits are paid under title II of the Social Security Act. The pro- 


gram is financed by contributions from wage earners and their employers and the 
self-employed. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


Monthly benefits are payable to insured workers between 50 and 65 years of 
age who have worked the required period of time in covered employment and have 
a medically determinable disability which is of indefinite duration and so severe 
that it prevents them from engaging in any substantial gainful activity. Monthly 


benefits are also payable to insured workers between the ages of 65 (62 for 
women) and 72 who have substantially retired from gainful employment, and at 
age 72 without regard to work status. Benefits are also paid to their wives at or 
after age 62, and to widows of insured workers when they reach age 62. Children 
of retired, deceased, or disabled workers are also eligible for benefits when they 
are under age 18, and after age 18 if they have a severe disability which began 
before that age and has made it impossible for them to work and support them- 
selves. Benefits are paid to mothers (irrespective of their age) when they have 
such children in their care. 

Local district offices have responsibility for giving information to all inquiries 
about the various types of benefits and the conditions governing their receipt, 
and for disseminating knowledge about the program through the press, radio, 
and other communications media. Persons filing claims are informed of their 
rights and responsibilities and are given help in securing the factual information 
necessary to determine eligibility for benefits. For those adult beneficiaries who 
are incapable of managing their funds, as evidenced by a physician’s statement, 
arrangements are made with a responsible person to receive and disburse the 
benefit checks in the best interest of the beneficiary. District offices refer to 
available community resources persons who ask for help on problems which are 
not directly connected with their application for or receipt of benefits. 

Of the 12.8 million beneficiaries being paid in March 1959, 10.5 million were aged 
(62 or older for women and 65 or older for men). More than seven-tenths of all 
persons now 65 and over are either getting old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits or would be eligible for benefits on retirement. This proportion will grow 
until practically all aged persons are protected. An additional 260,000 disabled 
persons between 50 and 65 years of age were receiving disability benefits. Most 
monthly benefits are now computed based on the increased earnings of the 1950's. 
These monthly benefits are averaging $79 for a retired worker without eligible 
dependents ; $131 for a retired couple ; and $71 for aged windows. 


47246—59 
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The 1958 amendments to the old-age and survivors insurance programs made 
the following major changes: 

Increase in individual benefit amounts by about 7 percent—largest bene- 
fit payable to a family increased from $200 to $254 ; 

Increase in wage base for computation of benefits, and on which the social 
security tax is paid, from $4,200 to $4,800; 

Increase in scheduled contribution rates for employers and employees by 
one-fourth of 1 percent with corresponding increase for the self-employed. 
Increases are scheduled at 3-year intervals, beginning in 1960, rather than at 
o-year intervals ; 

Increase in amount of wages a beneficiary may earn in a month without 
losing his right to that month's benefit ; 

Provision for payment of monthly benefits to wives, dependent husbands, 
and children of disability insurance beneficiaries; 

Liberalization in eligibility requirements for disability benefit payments; 

Changes in provisions for dependents benefits to increase protection for 
dependent parents and adopted and disabled children, and to protect certain 
beneticiaries who remarry. 

Services to groups and officials 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance analyzes the effectiveness 
of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program in providing economic 
security for the aged. A continuing statistical and research program provides 
data which are useful in identifying needs and planning services for older per- 
sons. Basic information is obtained, for example, on employment and earnings 
of older workers, and on the economic status of aged beneficiaries—information 
on their expenditures and their income, assets, living arrangements, and other 
circumstances that show how they get along. These data, as well as information 
about benefit levels, numbers of beneficiaries, ete., are available for use by 
groups and officials planning for the aged. District office staff members also 
cooperate with others in planning for the development of community resources 
for the aging, reflecting the needs of older persons as they become known in 
the OASDI program. 

Relationships 


The old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program is nationally ad- 
ministered. Local communities are served by 584 district offices and 3,616 
contact stations (as of April 28, 1959). These district offices work with other 
community agencies, public and private, on matters affecting beneficiaries. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance established in 1956 a Wel- 
fare Branch in the Division of Claims Policy. This Branch has responsibility 
for development of policies governing selection of payees for persons not able 
to act for themselves, for keeping informed about the services needed by older 
people, and prov ding guidelines and help to district offices as they work 
eooperatively with others for the purpose of having such services available in 
the communities where they live. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Objectives 


The public assistance programs, particularly old-age assistance, alleviate eco- 
nomic pressures through money payments to older persons, help to maintain 
good health through payments to doctors, hospitals, nursing homes, etc., for 
needed medical treatment and care, and provide social services to help older 
persons with adjustment problems and to maintain their roles in family and 
community. 

Adequate income is generally recognized as a basic and particularly acute 
need of all older persons. When retirement or physical impairment comes, most 
older persons are hard put to it in making their savings, pensions, or OASI 
payments cover their needs for their remaining years. Often these needs grow 
more costly, such as need for different living arrangements, prolonged nursing 
eare, special diets, and medical treatment. Many require supplementation 
through the public assistance programs because incomes are not sufficient to 
meet the costs of essential needs. The Federal Government participates in the 
State expenditures for money payments to recipients, payments for medical 
eare and for administration, including the costs of social services to help 
individuals and families attain the maximum degree of personal and economic 
independence of which they are capable. 
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The Social Security Act provides for Federal grants to the States for assist- 
ance and services for needy aged, dependent children, blind and disabled. Title 
I authorizes the old-age assistance program which serves the needy aged who 
are 65 years of age and over. The other public assistance programs also serve 
many older persons: Nearly one-half of the blind recipients are 65 or over; 
most of the disabled recipients are in late middle life with approximately one- 
third at least 60 years of age. In 9 percent of the dependent children cases, the 
children are living with a grandparent. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


All States provide financial assistanc@ and certain social services to the 
needy aged. The following are the benefits and services that are encompassed 
in the old-age assistance program, although all States do not currently provide 
all of these services because of limitations in appropriations for financial assist- 
ance and for adequate staff to provide the needed services : 

1. Financial assistance in the form of money payments to eligible aged per- 
sons.—All States provide financial assistance. In March 1959, 2.4 million aged 
persons received money payments averaging $64.34 per month. The average 
monthly amount varied among the States from about $30 to more than $100 
(exclusive of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands). 

2. Financial assistance in the form of payments for medical care——By Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, 40 States had provisions for the payment of medical care. These 
plans vary from the inclusion of almost every type of medical treatment or care 
needed to payment only for hospitalization for limited periods of time. In some 
States certain medical care costs are included in the direct payment to aged 
clients. 

3. Social services.—All States provide some social services. The most gen- 
erally provided services are information and referral, help in locating suitable 
living arrangements, and help in dealing with personal, health and family re- 
lationship problems. Some States have developed special services to enable aged 
persons to remain in their own home, e.g., homemaker service, volunteers for 
friendly visiting, foster home care. In a few States there is close collabora- 
tion with mental health facilities in an effort to return older persons to the com- 
munity when institutional treatment is no longer needed. Many States are put- 
ting greater emphasis on community resources, e.g., day care centers, recrea- 
tional programs. 

The public assistance programs are administered by the States. Each State 
has a State agency usually called the State department of public welfare. The 
services of the State agency are made available in each of the over 3,000 counties 
usually through county and city departments of public welfare. Persons desir- 
ing help from the public assistance programs apply at these local offices. Each 
State determines its own standards for financial assistance and develops other 
policies based upon its legal authorization and appropriations. 

The 1956 amendments to the public assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act made significant improvements and expansions. These amendments (1) 
increased the Federal share in assistance payments, (2) provided a separate 
formula for Federal sharing in costs of medical care, (3) clarified the social 
purpose of old-age assistance to emphasize services particularly to achieve 
maximum self-care, and (4) authorized grants for the training of public 
welfare personnel. As a result of these amendments the average grant for 
financial assistance has increased, more States have provisions for the payment 
of medical care, and States are placing greater emphasis on services for aged 
persons and on the training of social work personnel. 

Amendments in 1958 made additional Federal funds available to all States 
for public assistance and established a new matching basis that provides greater 
flexibility, simplifies administration, and relates part of the Federal contribu- 
tion to each State’s per capita income. 

During the past year there has been special emphasis on (1) ways of meeting 
the special care needs of older persons, particularly in using nursing homes 
and homes for the aged (regional meetings have been held with all State wel- 
fare and health departments in cooperation with Public Health Service, (2 
participation with Public Health Service in developing standards for the im- 
provement of institutional care, (3) increased help to the States in providing 
the scope of medical care needed by older clients, and (4) work with national 
organizations to develop and improve effective ways of meeting needs of older 
persons who are unable to act in their own behalf (protective services), to pro- 
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mote professional training for work with older persons, to improve and extend 
social services to all older persons in need of them. 


Services to groups and officials 


The Bureau of Public Assistance secures and analyzes statistical and other 
information from the States on the old-age assistance program, and on the 
needs and characteristics of the needy aged. Such information is available 
for the use of National, State, or local groups. Information about the needs 
of aged persons and technical help are also provided to national agencies and 
State and local groups through committee participation, speeches, institutes, and 
direct consultation. State and local*lepartments of welfare work with related 


groups and with the total community in the development of services for older 
persons. 


Relationships 


The Bureau of Public Assistance makes Federal grants to the States and also 
provides professional help in the development of their programs for the needy 
aged. Regular consultation is available through the Bureau’s regional repre- 
sentatives and consultation is available from the central office from specialists 
in such areas as economic need, medical care, social services, research, and 
training. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Objective 

The objective of the Public Health Service is to improve and maintain health 
during the later years through research on the aging processes and chronic 
diseases, and through making effective health services more readily available. 
The prevalence of chronic disease rises with age. The diseases associated with 
age, cardiovascular-renal diseases and cancer, are the leading causes of death. 
Arthritis and rheumatism disable primarily older persons. Costs of hospitali- 
zation are high for older people since frequency, duration of illness, and hospital 
stay are substantially greater. 

All facets of health problems of the aged are the concern of the Public Health 
Service and (as indicated in the preface), are met through the application of 
knowledge, financing and conducting research, efforts to improve the Nation’s 
health, manpower, and helping finance the construction of health facilities. 

A number of units within the Public Health Service concentrate, in some 
instances exclusively, upon the problems of aging. These include the Health of 
the Aged Section in the chronic disease program; and, in the National Institutes 
of Health, the center for aging research, the Gerontology Branch of the National 
Heart Institute, and the Section on Aging in the National Institute of Mental 
Health. In the aggregate, however, the largest contribution to meeting the 
problems of older persons occurs in the Bureau of which these special units are 
part. Therefore, these programs will be described in the context of the Bureau 
of State Services, the Bureau of Medical Services, and the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Program activities in aging are coordinated through direct relationships be- 
tween the operating units and also through a Public Health Service Committee 
on Aging with representatives from each of the Bureaus and the Office of the 
Surgeon General. 

BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 
Objective 

The primary goal of the chronic disease program of the Bureau of State Serv- 
ices is to improve and extend preventive measures, total patient care, and health- 
related services to the chronically ill and aged through organized community 
efforts. More specifically this goal is reached through: 

1. Prevention and control of chronic diseases through application of 
screening techniques, periodic health appraisals, and other health-mainte- 
nance measures. 

2. Prevention and control of disability by early effective application of 
restorative services. 

3. Improvement of care in medical facilities of all types. 

4. Improvement of care services to patients in their homes. 

5. Organization of existing, and development of new, community services 
for their most effective use. 
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Services and benefits to older persons 


The Bureau does not provide direct patient services but does provide assist- 
ance to State and local health departments in the development of programs 
for the control of chronic diseases, the reduction of disability, the improvement 
of patient care, and the promotion of positive health. This assistance is made 
possible through Federal funds for studies and demonstrations and administra- 
tion of programs, consultative services, and the loan of personnel, equipment, and 
materials. 

Grants-in-aid for heart disease control and cancer control are provided the 
State health departments on a formula based on total population, financial need, 
and other specific factors. The total annual amounts available are $2,250,000 
for cancer and $2,125,000 for heart disease. On an individual State basis the 
allocation ranges from $4,600 to $190,300 a year for cancer and $11,200 to 
$124,000 for heart disease. In addition, for the past 2 fiscal years a sum of 
$3 million a year has been provided through the assistance to States general 
grant for the development of new public health programs, including chronic 
disease and aging. Over one-half of this amount is currently being spent in 
these two areas. This amount is also divided among the States on a formula 
basis ranging from $5,200 to $209,600. All the above grants-in-aid are matched 
by State funds. 

Services to groups and officials 

The Bureau offers official and voluntary health agencies assistance in their 
program planning, development, and evaluation by— 

1. Developing materials, visual aids, ete., for educational programs for 
the public; 

2. Providing training opportunities for professional groups; 

3. Undertaking surveys and operational studies to obtain data upon which 
to base programs; 

4. Collecting and disseminating information concerning chronic disease 
and aging; 

5. Developing standards and guidelines; 

6. Offering consultative and technical assistance, and the loan of equipment 
and materials. 

With the cooperation and assistance of National, State, and local organizations 
such as the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, American Medi- 
cal Association, and State and local medical societies, and health departments, 
the Bureau has been instrumental in the development of services and programs 
for the older person. Among the many activities in this area, a few specific 
examples are described below. 

1. Nursing home care——The need and demand for nursing home care by older 
persons is constantly growing, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. The im- 
provement of care of individuals in such institutions is a goal of the chronic 
disease program. Toward this goal action has been taken in terms of both 
national and regional conferences for interested groups and agencies. These 
conferences provided the participants an opportunity for productive discussions 
of mutual problem areas. The training of personnel working in nursing homes is 
also of great importance. Implementation of the use of the manual “How To Be 
a Nursing Aid in a Nursing Home” has been carried out by a pilot study project 
= Oklahoma and, following this, the setting up of similar programs in several 

tates. 

2. Prevention and control of disability—Disability has become a major and 
most important public health problem and its prevention and control have been 
of concern to the chronic disease program. Early vigorous treatment of dis- 
abling illness has been shown to be effective in preventing much of the subsequent 
disability. As a result the booklet “Strike Back at Stroke” was prepared for use 
by practicing physicians in the early care of their stroke cases. As the result of 
requests for purchase from many professional workers or groups, over 90,000 
copies of this booklet have been sold by GPO and widely distributed. In many 
instances State and local health departments have purchased quantities for 
distribution through State or local medical societies to their member physicians. 
State and local programs in restorative services are being developed with the 
stimulus and support of Bureau personnel. 

3. Organized home care programs.—Because 70 to 75 percent of chronically 
ill and aged persons are cared for in the home, there is a great need for the 
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development of services and programs designed to bring care to the homebound 
individual. The Public Health Service, through the chronic disease program, has 
established a cooperative program in Person County, N.C., to determine the 
feasibility of such a program in a rural setting. 

4. Central referral services for the chronically ill and aged.—Because of the 
complexity of problems and the multiplicity of services required, a central coor- 
dinating agency in a community is an essential need to assure continuity of care 
for the chronically ill or aged person. Such a program is presently being 
partially supported by the Public Health Service in Providence, R.I. This central 
referral and information service for the chronically ill and aged will provide 
direct person-to-person counseling to help patients and their families find the 
appropriate services or resources to meet their needs. 


Relationships 


The above services reach local communities via the regional offices of the De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the State health departments. 
Grants-in-aid are distributed to State health departments and are utilized in 
accordance with a State plan. In addition, studies and demonstrations are 
supported by the Bureau through contractual and cooperative agreements with 
public and private nonprofit organizations and are entered into with the cooper- 
ation of the appropriate health department. Proposals for support of these 
special studies may originate either with the agency involved or with the Bureau, 
but in either case are intended to develop new information, are of greater than 
local interest, and are soundly designed so that evaluation will have significance. 


BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES 
Objective 

The Bureau provides assistance in developing medical resources for health 
eare. Since 1948, grants-in-aid administered by the Division of Hospital and 
Medical Facilities have assisted State and local communities to increase the 
extent and distribution of hospitals and related services under the Hill-Burton 
program authorized by title VI of the Public Health Service Act. 

Amendments to the act in 1954 spurred the development of facilities and serv- 
ices for persons suffering from prolonged illness. Such illness among persons 65 
and over resulted in 1953 in an average of 7 days of hospital care (in all types 
of hospitals) per capita, as compared with less than 3 days per capita for the 
general population. Today, almost one-half of the aged population have a 
disabling illness or condition. Increasingly, nursing homes are being developed 
to meet such needs outside of hospitals. These homes are under a variety of 
auspices—public, proprietory, and nonprofit, such as religious and fraternal. 

There is still a great shortage of such facilities. The need for additional facil- 
ities as inventoried in comprehensive State plans indicates that an additional 
262,000 chronie disease beds and 252,000 nursing home beds are still required to 
satisfy the present needs. State administering agencies have estimated a need 
for, and have planned, more than 1,300 additional diagnostic and treatment 


centers and programed over 200 additional comprehensive rehabilitation facil- 
ities. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


By the beginning of 1959 facilities completed or approved under the Hill- 
Burton program which are used especially by older people include over 13,000 
hospital beds for chronic disease care and 7,300 beds in nursing homes, 90 reha- 
bilitation facilities, and 226 diagnostic and treatment centers. Since the pro 
gram was expanded in scope by legislation of 1954, $119 million has been appro- 
priated to provide new facilities for local or statewide service for the aging. 


Services to groups and individuals 


Grants-in-aid for construction of hospitals and medical facilities are made 
under a variable matching formula and a comprehensive State plan. Assistance 
is provided to public and nonprofit local sponsors and to State governments for 
the construction of hospitals and nursing homes for inpatient care, together 
with facilities providing outpatient services, such as diagnostic and treatment 
clinics, rehabilitation centers, and public health centers for local health de- 
partments. 

A limited program of research in hospital planning and operation is con- 
ducted by direct grants to hospitals and associations and by intramural studies 
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within the Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities. The Division of Indian 
Health has assisted in geriatric studies among Indian groups. 

Improved care in nursing homes is being made possible by a training manual, 
“How To Be a Nursing Aid in a Nursing Home,” which was developed by the 
Division of Nursing Resources of the Bureau, published by the American Nurs- 
ing Home Association, and planned for use by Red Cross instructors in an ex- 
tensive teaching program. 


Relationships 


Working relations of the Federal program for hospital and medical facility 
construction are conducted through regional offices of the Public Health Service, 
working with a single agency of the State government (usually the State health 
department) in each State or territory. Sponsors of a potential construction 
project under this program should first consult with the appropriate State agency. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
Objective 

Through the conduct and support of research and research training in regard 
to the manifold health-related problems of aging, the National Institutes of 
Health attack problems which are of increasing importance to our population. 
The coupling of basic studies on the aging process with studies on the causes 
and means of controlling the diseases frequently associated with the changes 
accompanying aging, for example, cancer, heart disease, mental illness, and arth- 
ritis, promises to yield significant results. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


No direct medical services to older spersons are provided except those services 
incidental to specific research projects. The information resulting from the 
NIH intramural research projects and extramural grant-in-aid projects will 
result in the preservation of good health into advanced years, a greater boon to 
older persons than any other service. 

Intramural research specifically directed at the process of aging is conducted 
by the Gerontology Branch of the National Heart Institute and the section on 
Aging of the National Institute of Mental Health. The other five Institutes, 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, Cancer, 
Dental, and Neurological Diseases and Blindness, are conducting individual 
studies within their respective spheres of interest which relate to the process 
of aging. 

Extramural research in aging, ranging from studies in the behavioral sciences 
through the biological sciences to the clinical sciences, is supported by the seven 
Institutes and the Division of General Medical Sciences. These studies are 
performed at universities, medical schools, private research institutes, and 
other research organizations throughout the United States and at selected cen- 
ters in other countries on monetary grants from NIH. 

Service to groups and officials 

The Center for Aging Research at NIH encourages and fosters research in 
aging, both intramurally and extramurally. It particularly focuses attention 
on the extramural grant activities at universities and other research institutions. 
It also has assisted in the establishment of large interdisciplinary research cen- 
ters on aging at two universities. The first center was established in 1957 at 
Duke University, Durham, N.C., and the second in 1958 at Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, New York City. These centers bring the techniques of the 
basic and clinical disciplines to bear upon the problems of aging, and serve as 
regional resources for the broad spectrum of problems related to aging. 

Research grants are available in all areas relating to the cause, cure, and alle 
viation of specific physical and mental diseases and other impairments incurred 
through aging. In addition, funds are available for certain field investigation 
studies which relate to aging. A 50-page booklet entitled “Aging, a Review of 
Research and Training Grants Supported by the National Institutes of Health,” 
dated December 1958, is available from the Center for Aging Research. 


Relationships 
Any investigator who wishes to undertake research in any of the health aspects 
of aging may apply for support to the National Institutes of Health. No funds 


are specifically designated for research in aging, but any of the research grant 
funds of the National Institutes of Health may be used for this purpose. Official 
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application forms are available from the Center for Aging Research. The appli- 
cations are reviewed by the study sections and national advisory councils, made 
up almost entirely of non-Federal consultants. 

The staff of the Center for Aging Research is available for technical consulta- 
tion with scientists who wish to undertake or expand programs of research in 
aging. Requests for such assistance should be directed to the Director, Center 
for Aging Research, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 


St. ELIzABETHS HOSPITAL 

Obdjective 

To provide care and treatment to mentally ill patients of the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere of whom the aging form an increasing proportion. 

About 38 percent of all admissions to St. Elizabeths are over 60 years of age. 
Of the total hospital population of 7,532, more than 30 percent are over 60. A 
geriatric service was established in 1951 with the opening of a new geriatric 
building. 


Services to older people 


Since 1955, the geriatric service has been an admission service, admitting all 
mentally ill patients aged 64 years and older. More than 800 patients are housed 
in 2 buildings and served by 2 full-time psychiatrists, 6 medical officers, 2 psy- 
chiatric residents, 1 social worker, and 240 nursing personnel on 3 shifts. The 
gerintric service provides facilities suited to the special needs of older patients, 

Plons have been prepared for a geriatric rehabilitation building to house 256 
patients. 

Research activities are now being carried on in the clinical, social service, and 
psychology branches and in the laboratory. The hospital is cooperating with the 
NIMH in a neuropharmacological research center. 


Relationship 


Patients are admitted from the District of Columbia, Canal Zone, merchant 
seaman service, Indian reservations, and other specified sources. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Objective 

Many older people have physical and mental impairments which prevent or 
interfere with their earning a living and having the satisfaction of nroductive 
activity. One of the aims of this program is to help these older disabled people 
through vocational rehabilitation to once again become at least partially self- 
supporting. 

The Office administers a grant-in-aid program of vocational rehabilitation in 
which services are provided to disabled persons by State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. These services are provided to enable physically and emotionally 
handicapped individuals to retain or obtain suitable employment. The legal 
basis for the program is Public Law 565, 88d Congress—the “Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Amendments of 1954.” 


Services to older persons 


Through the State vocational rehabilitation agencies and local cooperating 
agencies, the following services are available to disabled persons, including older 
handicapped persons: 

(1) Evaluation and counseling to develop a plan of rehabilitation. 

(2) Medical, surgical, and psychiatric services to remove or reduce the 
disability. 

(3) Artificial limbs, hearing and visual aids, and other appliances. 

(4) Training and therapy to lessen the disability and restore skills of 
everyday living. 

(5) Training in work habits and job skills. 

(6) Placement in competitive work or employment in sheltered employ- 
ment. 

(7) Establishment in business outlet for a trade or service skill. 

These services may be obtained through local offices of the State agency for 
vocational rehabilitation. In most States this agenev is known as a “Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation” but in others it has a different name. In a number 
of States there is a separate agency for the blind, usually known as a “Commis- 
sion for the Blind.” Locations of offices may be obtained from telephone 
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directory under “State Government,” or through local health, welfare or similar 
offices. ie 

During fiscal year 1958, 22,787 persons 45 years of age and over were rehabili- 
tated under the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program. This repre- 
sented 31 percent of all rehabilitations, as compared with 17.5 percent in 1945. 
During fiscal year 1958 alone there were over 2,500 more rehabilitants over age 
45 than in 1957. 

Contributing to the growth in the number of older persons being served has 
been the “disability freeze” provisions in the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act and the disability insurance benefit provisions in the 1956 amend- 
ments to the old-age and survivors insurance system. Increasing numbers of 
disabled persons over 50 are coming to the attention of the State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies, through the administration of these benefits. 

Services to groups and officials 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation provides consultative services to 
private and public agencies on the development of more effective vocational re- 
habilitation services for older persons. It assists States and communities to 
develop community programs which will meet the rehabilitation problems of 
older disabled persons, and participates in the training of professional workers 
and in conference planning. 

For the first time aid is being given to voluntary, as well as public organiza- 
tions to expand rehabilitation services to older persons, to conduct research in 
their rehabilitation, and to enlarge rehabilitation facilities for them. At the 
same time the State-operated programs are receiving increased Federal encour- 
agement and support to broaden their efforts for older persons. 

A number of research and demonstration projects supported by OVR are con- 
tributing badly-needed experience in dealing with problems of the aging patient 
or worker. Noteworthy are developments in rehabilitation programs of chronic 
illness hospitals, comprehensive rehabilitation centers, physical medicine de- 
partments, home care programs, homework programs, and sheltered workshops. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation prepares statistical reports and special 
reports providing useful information for program planning purposes on results 
and trends in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled older persons. It also 
distributes materials prepared by other organizations, describing special pro- 
grams, research or demonstration projects, or studies on work evaluation, physi- 
cal restoration, job placement or special work opportunities for older persons. 


Research and demonstrations 


Research and demonstration projects in the field of older disabled workers 
have been initiated through research grants from the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation throughout the Nation. Areas which show promise of increasing the 
vocational rehabilitation of older disabled workers are being explored and new 
knowledge, methods and techniques acquired through OVR and related research 
projects are being applied. The following projects illustrate how these have 
provided increased and more stimulating services to older persons: 

(a) The resources of the Washington State Department of Health and Public 
Assistance and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation have been joined 
with the University of Washington in a project designed to demonstrate how 
older chronically ill persons in nursing homes can be established in gainful 
employment, restored to their maximum degree of self-sufficiency and returned 
to their homes and communities. This project is following the original studies 
being carried out with research grant support from OVR in Illinois and 
Michigan. 

(b) In Kansas and North Dakota, two projects are just beginning whose 
purposes are identical; namely, to establish a diagnostic evaluation and re 
habilitation clinic for older chronically ill and disabled persons. These studies 
involve the use of coordinated teams in order to make multidiscipline evalua- 
tions of workers, primarily between 45 and 65 years of age, who have applied for 
OASI disability benefits, and for other older disabled workers as well. The objec- 
tive is to enhance their opportunities for employment. These projects are also 
applying techniques and methods originally acquired through an OVR-supported 
research and demonstration project in Rhode Island. 

(ec) In Connecticut, a program has completed its first year, modeled after 
an Ohio project, the purpose of which is to demonstrate that rehabilitation is 
possible for long-term hospital patients disabled by severe chronic diseases, 
utilizing a testing and training program of work activities within the hosptal. 
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(d) A project in Maine, just approved, will attempt to demonstrate, through 
evaluation, what the rehabilitation potential is of patients who are homebound 
or residing in nursing homes. The leadership is being furnished by a hospital 
which has developed several unique programs involving a high degree of 
community cooperation. 

(e) A project to be undertaken soon in New York will assess the effects of 
family-centered public health nursing provided to older rehabilitated persons 
discharged from the Geriatric Rehabilitation Service of a large city hospital. 
Several agencies will collaborate in this study and direct and consultative serv- 
ices of psychiatry, social work, nutrition, and housekeeping will be employed. 

(f) Another interesting project in New York has continued to demonstrate, 
through specialized counseling and work adjustment training in a sheltered 
workshop, the feasibility of vocational rehabilitation for disabled workers over 
60. In the course of time other communities are expected to undertake projects 
modeled on this one. 

Thus services to older disabled persons are growing rapidly through strategi- 
cally located projects throughout the Nation, based upon the original studies 
conducted in Rhode Island, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and New York. The accu- 
mulation of experience in a variety of approaches illustrates the growing em- 
phasis given to services for older disabled workers in the OVR research and 
demonstration program. 

Training 

In line with the trend toward a higher proportion of older persons in the 
vocational rehabilitation caseloads, efforts have been made in the last 2 years 
to increase the content related to the problems of the older disabled worker 
in the professional training of rehabilitation counselors. 

In addition, several short-term courses in geriatric rehabilitation have been 
supported in the last 2 years. For example, in April 1959 the third annual 
workshop on geriatric rehabilitation was held in New York City, under the 
sponsorship of one of the medical schools. This 2-week course brought to- 
gether nurses, social workers, physical therapists, and occupational therapists 
for clinical observation and discussion of rehabilitation practice in a chronic- 
disease hospital with a dynamic rehabilitation program. 

Two other workshops, one on the west coast and one in the South, are 
bringing together community agencies for a cooperative attack on problems of 
service to the aging. 


Relationships 


The national office and regional representatives of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation provides leadership, technical assistance, and grants-in-aid 
mainly to State-operated vocational rehabilitation agencies but also to other 
organ zations. The following grants are made: 

Basic support grants: To State vocational rehabilitation agencies to help 
pay costs incidental to the basic program of rehabilitation services. 

Extension and improvement grants: To State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies to help pay the cost of extending and improving services and facilities. 
Both voluntary and public organizations may apply. Applications should 
be directed to the State vocational rehabilitation agency. 

Research and demonstration project grants: To pay part of the cost of 
research studies and demonstration projects to acquire new knowledge and im- 
proved methods in rehabilitation. Both public and voluntary organizations may 
apply. 

Training and traineeship grants: To pay part of the cost of long- and short- 
term training of professional workers. Universities and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations may apply. 

Rehabilitation research fellowships: To individuals who wish to develop 
themselves in research work in the professional fields which contribute to vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


1. Objectives 


In the Office of Education, the section on adult education, concerns itself with 
the implications for education of the growing number of older persons in our 
changing society. 

The functions of the Office of Education in this field are discharged in these 
specific ways: (a) Collection of facts about the participation of older persons 
in educational activities (in cooperation with the Research and Statistical 
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Services Branch), (0) dissemination of facts to the growing professions of 
adult education and gerontology, and (c) providing consultative services re- 
quested by State departments of education and other educational agencies on 
matters of program development in the areas of general education, vocational 
education, library services, and leisure-time needs of the elder citizen. 

The legal bases for these services are to be found in sections I and II of 
the organic act creating the Department of Education; the Smith-Hughes and 
the George Barden Acts (Vocational Education Acts); cooperative research 
program under Public Law 531 (83d Cong.) ; titles VII and X of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (85th Cong.); and the Library Services Act 
(Public Law 597, 84th Cong.). 

Basically, the purpose of the Office of Education is leadership in an area 
which is historically a State and local function. The effectiveness of the Office 
leadership in American education can be measured largely in terms of the degree 
to which the Office becomes a helpful ally of State departments of education in 
assisting local leadership to advance needed educational programs. 

Concerning education for aging, it should be noted that the adult education 
section in the Office of Education was created in 1954, and that the emphasis 
on education for aging is a recent development in this section. Cooperation of 
the Oflice of Education with the special staff on aging and with the Federal 
Council on Aging is aimed at strengthening aging services which are designed to 
assist State and local educational authorities in meeting the educational needs of 
the aging group. 

The three basic objectives, interms of services and benefits to older people, 
are— 

(1) To encourage communities to identify and utilize the talents and 
skills of our senior citizens. 

(2) To make education a source of continuing enrichment of the human 
mind and spirit. 

(3) To create a climate of public opinion conducive to positive and in- 
telligent community action for and by the older citizens so as to enrich 
the later years. 


2. Services and benefits to older persons 


(a) Size of program.—According to the Octobe” 1957 sample population survey 
of the Bureau of the Census, a total of 2,428,000 persons above 45 years of age 
were involved in organized adult education programs during the 12 months 
prior to the survey. Of this number 465,000 were between the ages of 60 and 74, 
and 50,000 persons were 75 years of age and over. 

The Office of Education conducted a survey of adult education services ren- 
dered by State departments of education (in the school years 1956-57). The 
findings indicated that a growing number of communities throughout the Nation 
have classes (which are not reimbursed under Federal grants) specifically 
designed for older persons who are retired or are approaching retirement, i.e., 
New York State indicated that 93 communities provided special classes for 
8,000 older persons during the school year 1956-57. 

(b) Recent developments or advances in existing programs.—(1) Specialists 
in the Guidance and Counseling Section of the Office are gathering tests and 
other appraisal information which may prove useful in identifying unique needs 
of the aging and the aged. A specialist in counseling techniques is being added, 
who will study counseling practices which apply uniquely to counseling special- 
ized groups of people, including persons facing retirement. 

(2) The Trade and Industrial Education Branch of the Office promotes job 
training and retraining opportunities for older persons through basic, cooperative, 
and short unit-type courses. Under the auspices of public vocational education, 
not only are older men receiving training, but thousands of women in the older 
age group are enrolled in classes for practical nurses, power machine operators, 
food processors, seamstresses, factory operatives, and supervisors. The Branch 
encourages and assists the States in making surveys to determine the need for 
workers in trades and industry and in encouraging development of programs 
through which older persons can help meet manpower shortages. 

(3) The Home Economics Education Branch in the Vocational Education 
Division of the Office published in 1957 a bulletin on “Homemaking Education 
Programs for Adults” which considered the new tasks each person faces at the 
next stage of his life cycle. The Future Homemakers of America included in 
their national program of work for 1956-59 special activties for promoting 
better family living with specific suggestions that they include grandparents. 
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The practical nurse training programs in homemaking education for youth and 
adults include special units on meeting needs of aged persons. The Branch 
assists in planning for training homemakers for the rapidly expanding program 
of homemaker services, which are needed by many in the older age group. 

(4) The Library Services Branch of the Office assists public libraries, State 
library agencies, State associations, and similar organizations in their orienta- 
tion and planning for the development of appropriate and effective public library 
programs, services and resources for the aging and the aged themselves, as well 
as for the professional and volunteer worker in the field. Also the Branch 
encourages interest in and awareness of the potentiai and expanding role of the 
public library as a community force. The Branch helps implement and strength- 
en programs and services of other Federal agencies particularly through coop- 
eration with the special staff on aging and the Federal Council on Aging. 

(5) Colleges and universities have submitted requests for cooperative re- 
search grants under Public Law 531 in the area of general adult education 
through which the educational needs of older persons are served. 

(6) The recent National Defense Education Act of 1958 opens a wide range 
of potentials for improvement of educational services for and by the older adults. 
Title VII provides funds for research and experimentation in more effective 
utilization of television, radio, motion pictures, and related media for educa- 
tional purposes. Title X relates to statistical services of State education agen- 
cies. States seeking ways to systematize inventories in the field of adult educa- 
tion now find Federal resources available for this purpose. 

(7) In January 1959, the U.S. Commissioner of Education communicated 
with the chief State school officers announcing the White House Conference on 
Aging to be held in January 1961. 

(8) The Adult Education Section of the Office is preparing an outline of a 
section working paper on education for the 1961 White House Conference on 
Aging. 

8. Services to groups and officials 


(a) Studies and information services.—(1) The first bibliography to be de 
veloped on education of the aging, “Education of the Aging: A Selected Anno- 
tated Bibliography,” Office of Education Bulletin 1958, No. 11, was published in 
October to meet the growing requests for sesearch studies and information 
about public, private, and voluntary activities in the area of education for 
aging. 

(2) Case studies of aging programs and adult education in selected com- 
munities are being developed in New York, Indiana, and Ohio. 

(3) The Adult Education Section has developed a consultative guide for use 
in conferring with State and local leaders about educational programs for older 
people, and now has available the services of a full-time professional specialist 
devoting attention to educational services for older persons. 

(4) The Office has developed an adult education exhibit including three panels 
which have definite relation to education for aging. 

(b) Consultation services and liaison—(1) The Office provides consultative 
services to and maintains liaison with— 

(a) State departments of education: 

(b) Professional educational organizations; 

(ec) Voluntary organizations concerning with education for aging; 

(d) Institutions of higher education. 

(2) The Office provides consultative services and information concerning— 

(a) Cooperative educational research grants under Public Law 531, 
available for research in the field of education for aging. 

(b) Instructional and informational materials for use in educational 
activities for older people. 

(c) Use of older people in instructional roles. 

(d@) Community and area programs focused on the educational interests 
and needs of the aging. 

(e) The use of skills and abilities of the older persons in meeting man- 
power shortages. 

(f) Professional education and training of volunteers for work in the 
field of aging. 

(9g) Enlisting mass media to promote improved social attitudes toward the 
aging. 

(h) Research in educational interests of older persons. 

(i) Special library services for older persons. 

(j) Guidance services for older persons. 
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4. Relationships 


State departments of education, school districts, local communities, and pub- 
lic and private agencies obtain information (indicated in the preceding section) 
on request from the U.S. Office of Education. 


Foop AND DruGe ADMINISTRATION 
Objective 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act calls for the protection of con- 
sumers in all age groups. In administering this law, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is continuously working toward the solution of problems related 
directly to the older age population. 


Services to older persons 


The Food and Drug Administration must approve every new drug before it 
goes onto the market. In this area alone, the Food and Drug Administration 
is in a position to offer tremendous assistance to the aged. More and more new 
drugs are being developed to treat disease of older persons. By the same token, 
more and more drugs are being developed to cope with degenerative processes. 
This agency must take steps to assure that such drugs are pure and potent; 
that they are properly labeled with adequate directions for use and, where 
appropriate, with warnings against misuse. 

The question of false and misleading claims represents probably one of the 
most difficult and imposing food and drugs problems facing our older popula- 
tion today. Medical and nutritional quackery are on the upswing. Both are 
either keeping pace with or exceeding the growth of our older population. It 
is among the older age group that the unscrupulous operator finds the greatest 
potential for his wares and services. It is in this age group that we find the 
diseases with which medical science is not yet fully capable of dealing—such as 
cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and others. 

The promotion of special health foods and vitamins represents a growing in- 
dustry in this country. Much of the promotional effort behind these products is 
being directed to the older age population. This is another field which is wide 
open to cheats and frauds. 

The Food and Drugs Administration is very much aware of its responsibility 
in these areas and is devoting more and more of its resources to these particular 
problems. It is currently in the process of improving and strengthening the 
review and approval of new drug applications. It is about to embark on a lim- 
ited program directed toward the evaluation of new devices, some of which are 
being developed for marketing among older persons. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has done some limited research to evaluate the nutritional quali- 
ties of health foods and vitamins. A recent series of court cases against a well 
known but fake cancer cure has been conducted. 

It is the objective of the Food and Drug Administration to direct more and 
more of its efforts to these particular problems and as additional resources be- 
come available FDA will be able to increase its vigilance against the quack and 
his worthless products; will be able to increase its research in an effort to re 
solve more of the problems which are facing our growing older population. 


WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING STAFF 

Objective 

To stimulate planning action and organization in the field of aging by local, 
State, Federal Governments, and voluntary organizations through the process 
of preparing for and holding State and National conferences on aging. Public 
Law 85-908, approved September 2, 1958, assigns responsibility for the plan- 
ning and conduct of the White House Conference on Aging to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with the cooperation of other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 


Services to groups and officials 

The White House Conference on Aging staff with the guidance of an advisory 
committee provided in the legislation is planning a national conference to be 
held January 9 to 13, 1961, in Washington, D.C., for the purpose of developing 
recommendations for research and action benefiting older persons. It is pro- 
viding assistance to States in the development of facts and recommendations 
and in the planning and conduct of State and local conferences. 

An Advisory Committee consisting of approximately 135 members has been 
appointed, and a Chairman has been serving since April1. This Committee met 
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June 9-10 and made a number of basie decisions concerning several areas of 
planning and organization of the White House Conference. 

The Governors of every State and Territory have been informed of the avail- 
ability of grants ranging from a minimum of $5,000 to a maximum of $15,000, 
and the process of reviewing applications and State plans is underway. A pro- 
posal for the selection of possibly 2,700 delegates to the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging was developed by the Advisory Committee. Assistance is being 
given to many States in their preparations for the White House Conference. 
This includes conference organization and program participation, provision of 
materials, publicity aids, and exhibits. A National Leadership Training In- 
stitute took place June 24-26 at Ann Arbor, Mich. This institute brought to- 
gether over 700 individuals who will be providing local, State, and National 
leadership in the preparation for the White House Conference. 

A White House Conference edition of a comprehensive annotated bibliography 
has been prepared to provide general background on the major problems, issues, 
and achievements in the field of aging. A major pamphlet has been developed 
entitled “Aging—The New Concept, the Opportunity.” A fact sheet on the 
White House Conference has been made available for wide distribution to indi- 
viduals and organizations. To enable States, and to some extent localities, in 
surveys of needs and resources in the field of aging, a manual entitled “Guide 
to State Surveys” has been prepared. It is anticipated that many States will 
undertake to evaluate their ongoing programs in aging and to plan for exten- 
sion and strengthening of facilities through the use of this guide. Also an out- 
line for the preparation of a series of case studies of successful community 
programs in aging has been prepared. 

A large exhibit entitled “The White House Conference on Aging—A Total 
National Effort” has been designed and constructed and is being made available 
at major meetings throughout the country. A number of small tabletop ex- 
hibits entitled “Enriching the Added Years” is being made available to smaller 
groups. 

All national organizations whose programs relate to the field of aging have 
been consulted, and the first edition of a publication describing the programs 
of a number of national organizations as they relate to the needs and services of 
older persons has been prepared. 

As a consequence of interest in the White House Conference and the State 
grants made available, the number of State commissions on aging has expanded. 
In practically every State, the Governor has designated some official to have 
responsibility for the White House Conference or has established or assigned 
this responsibility to a State commission on aging. Relationships and facilities 
of Federal agencies have been enlisted to support the White House Conference 
through the Federal Council on Aging and through the designation of a number 
of technical directors in several of the departments and agencies, paid out of 
funds made available for the White House Conference. The Director of the 
White House Conference is also director of the special staff on aging and the 
latter staff collaborates with White House Conference staff. Relationships with 
State governments, and the development and approval of State plans are being 
accomplished through the regional offices of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to each of which a regional specialist in aging has been 
assigned until the conclusion of the White House Conference. It is expected 
that most of the States will qualify for the maximum grant of $15,000 to cover 
their preparations up to and including the January 1961 conference. 


SPECIAL STAFF ON AGING (OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY ) 
Objective 
To assure an affirmative and coordinated approach among the several agencies, 
and to meet residual needs, the special staff on aging has been established in 
the Office of the Under Secretary. 
The special staff on aging: 


Services to groups and officials 


1. Stimulates and coordinates programs in aging among the operating agencies 
within the Department. 

2. Coordinates, through the Federal Council on Aging, the programs of the 
Department with those of other departments and agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘ 

3. Maintains liaison with national and international organizations, such as 
the American Public Welfare Association, National Committee on Aging, Ameri- 
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of can Medical Association, International Association of Gerontology, and various 
philanthropic foundations, service organizations and trade associations, and par- 
l- & ticipates in their activities. 
0, = 4. Provides consultation and information to States, communities, and other 
0- agencies in the field, and to individuals with problems or interests associated 
r- with aging, including organizing and participating in conferences, seminars 
ig and workshops, and assisting in the planning and evaluating of State and com- 
eS. ’ munity programs. 
of 5. Serves as a clearinghouse for information and material on aging. 
n- 6. Publishes a monthly news bulletin on the latest activities in the field. 
O- P 7. Cooperates with reporters, writers, broadcasters, and other representatives 
al 8 of informational media. 
i Among the significant activities of the special staff previously reported 
Ly 5 have been (a) effecting plans for the establishment of a Federal Council on 
S, % Aging: (0) organizing the 1956 Federal-State Conference on Aging and issuing 
“id : the report “Mobilizing Resources for Older People’; (c) in collaboration with 
1e ; the Federal Council on Aging and the Council of State Governments, the estab 
i- = lishment of a Joint Federal-State Committee on Aging; (d) participation in the 
in F regional meetings sponsored by the Council of State Governments; and (e) com- 
le piling information on State and local projects and contributing in other ways 
il to several volumes of “Studies of the Aged and the Aging,” published by the 
n- : Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
t- 5 The number of States wth official commissions, committees or similar state- 
y : wide groups has grown from 15 at the time of the 1956 Federal-State conference 
; to 37 at present. This development, along with the growth of local organizations 
al : and widening awareness among voluntary organizations, private individuals 
le e and the press, has brought a steadily increasing volume of requests for help 
x- @ and information on the broad range of aging problems. 
= Recent actions and developments 
“e 7 In fiscal year 1959, emphasis has been on encouraging and assisting State 
1s ; governments to assume a larger share in the provision of needed services to older 
if . people and on bringing voluntary organizations to recognize their opportunities 
for service in the field. 
@ Consultation has been given, on request, to a large number of official State 
1. agencies in aging, both to those with ongoing programs and to those still in a 
e formative stage. The special staff coordinated the Federal participation in a 
d : joint Federal-State survey of aging being conducted at the request of the Gov- 
3 ernor of Michigan. 
e The special staff has strengthened its working relationship with a number of 
r voluntary national organizations and has developed ties with many others. 
vf Through direct consultation as well as through mail and publications, help has 
e : also been given to many local committees and groups concerned with older 
e people. 
bh , Recent publications include revised editions of ‘Federal Publications on Aging,” 
g “Selected References on Aging,” and the “Directory of Official State Agencies on 
.- Aging” as well as new items such as “Enriching the Added Years,” two fact sheets 
n on various aspects of the older population, “List of Retirement Hotels and a Sum- 


d i; mary of Bills of Interest in the Field of Aging” (covering the first 2 months of 

’ the 1st sess., 86th Cong.). The monthly news bulletin, “Aging” celebrated its 
50th edition during the year. A tabletop exhibit, “Enriching the Added Years,” 
has been widely loaned to State and local groups. 

Other activities include providing secretariat service to the departmental 
committee on aging, maintaining a central library of published and unpublished 
materials for use of departmental staff and others, helping to strengthen regional 
’ office programs on aging and their relationship with State agencies, collaborating 
in the development and operation of training programs for persons teaching 
or working in this field, developing plans for the social science section of the 
Fifth International Gerontological Congress and for an international research 
seminar, working with the International Service of the Social Security Admin- 
istration on certain aspects of their program for foreign visitors, assisting in 
organization of the University of Michigan’s 12th Annual Conference on Aging, 
and developing a special series of programs on aging for the Chatauqua 
Institution. 

Passage of the White House Conference on Aging Act has had a significant 
effect on the work of the special staff. The special staff has worked in an inte- 
grated fashion with the White House Conference staff in developing a prospectus 
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for the conference in setting up the advisory committee, in planning the national 
leadership training institute. 

The director of the special staff serves as staff director of the White House 
Conference. 

Most of the regular activities of the special staff will continue during the year 
ahead, but they will be related to a considerable extent to the preparations for 
the White House Conference. There is ilkely to be a decided expansion in 
consultation to State and local agencies and groups and to national voluntary 
organizations, as they develop their programs in relation to the conference. 

New publications are already being developed for conference purposes. Re- 
quests for participation in State and local conferences, as well as in meetings 
of national organizations, are bound to increase. 

The coming year will be one of continued challenge, as the special staff car- 
ries out its regular duties as well as the additional responsibilities delegated 
by the Secretary in furtherance of the purpose of the White House Conference 
on Aging Act. 


Miss Apxrins. The representatives to discuss income maintenance 
will be here tomorrow. 

I would like to have incorporated in the record at this time the state- 
ment which is written here in regard to income maintenance, and as 
I say, the representatives to discuss details of this will be here 
tomorrow. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. We will be glad to have them in- 
corporated in the record completely as you have presented them at this 
time. 

(The statement referring to income maintenance follows :) 


INCOME MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Chairman, the guarantee of an assured income, free from the ravages of 
of inflation, is a sine qua non of a satisfying life in retirement. This has been 
one of the primary concerns of the administration, as all members of your com- 
mittee know. 

I should like to set forth a few of the highlights of our efforts to improve the 
economic security of older people. The Commissioner of Social Security and his 
aids are here and available to discuss any further details that you wish. 

In the first place, the 1954 amendments to the Social Security Act increased 
payments for all present and future retired persons. Under the new benefit 
formula then adopted, retired beneficiaries became entitled to an average of 15 
percent more in monthly benefits than they would have had under the formula 
enacted by the 1952 Congress. Last August the Congress passed a bill providing 
for further improvements in benefit amounts for the 12 million people then on the 
rolls of the OASDI system and for future beneficiaries. Beginning with the 
checks payable in February of this year, benefits were increased by an additional 
7 percent. A retired couple with a husband who has been earning a maximum 
salary creditable for social security may now receive $174 per month if his 
wife is 65 or over, as compared with $127.50 under the old law. This is an 
increase of $46.50 per month, or 37 percent. 

Among the other extensions and improvements of the social security system 
have been provisions (1) permitting elimination of up to the 5 lowest years of 
earnings, (2) preserving the benefit rights of disabled persons so that their 
old age benefits would not be reduced by the years of inability to work, and 
(3) establishing a system of benefits for disabled persons beyond the age of 
50 who are unable to engage in gainful employment and for their dependents. 

Last year the maximum amount of annual earnings credited toward benefits 
was increased from $4,200 to $4,800, so that if the husband has earnings of 
$4,800 yearly, future retirees may get up to $174 monthly, or up to $190.50 if 
the wife is age 65 when she claims the benefit. Further, a beneficiary can 
earn as much as $1,200 a year without losing any benefits, and he can earn 
as much as $2,080 in a given year and still receive some payments. More 
over, he does not now lose a benefit for any month in which he earns $100 
or less in wages and is not substantially engaged in self-employment, regard- 
less of how large his annual earnings may be. 
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As a result of these changes and the normal growth of the system, during 
the last 6 years aggregate old-age, survivors, and disability payments have 
nearly tripled—an increase from $3 billion in 1953 to $8.6 billion in 1958. 
The number of persons receiving monthly OASI benefits has increased more 
than 150 percent—from about 5 million at the end of 1952 to 13 million now. 
Of this number some 10.7 million are aged persons who received total payments 
of $7.2 billion in 1958. The remaining beneficiaries comprise 2 million widows 
and dependent children of deceased or retired workers, who received a billion 
dollars in 1958, and a quarter of a million disabled workers aged 50 to 64, who 
received a quarter of a billion dollars. 

In the last session of the 85th Congress improvements were made in the 
Federal matching formula for old-age assistance payments. One result has 
been to permit more adequate payments for the medical care of needy older 
persons and for other persons eligible for public assistance. Another relates 
the Federal contribution to old-uge assistance more directly to the fiscal capacity 
of the States. Still another change encourages States to make more adequate 
provision for their most needy recipients and simplifies administration. 

Another advance in the 1956 amendments was the redefining of the objectives 
of the law. The Federal law now clearly states the social purposes of the 
public assistance program and emphasizes the importance of services which 
help needy families and individuals attain the maximum economic and per- 
sonal independence of which they are capable. This is proving to be a chal- 
lenge and an impetus to State agencies to expand the scope of services and to 
extend them to all eligible people. In the case of old age assistance, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized to make matching pay- 
ments in administration of the State plans, for services to applicants and 
recipients for old age assistance which help them attain self-care. This may 
include such special services as a foster home finding program for the aged, 
homemaker services and rehabilitation. 

Beyond these measures, the 1954 revision of income tax laws eased the burdens 
of many retired people. A retirement income credit was given for income from 
public and private pension plans and certain other types of retirement income, 
comparable to the tax exemption already accorded for social security benefits. 
Liberalization of medical expense deductions also included in the 1954 tax amend- 
ments are particularly favorable to older people. 

Finally, private pension coverage and benefit payments have soared. Thus, 
the assurance of basic incume in retirement, from both public and private 
sources, now far surpasses anything which existed previously. 


Miss Apxrns. Of course, I think we are all aware that the mainte- 
nance of health may be even more important than the maintenance of 
income. Added years of life have little meaning unless they can be 
free from long-term, debilitating diseases. 

We have been acutely aware of the importance of increasing know]- 
edge of health and disease with special reference to older people and 
of the need to make services available to people. A veiled of sig- 
nificant steps have been taken in both of these directions. 

Several representatives of the Public Health Service are here from 
the National Institutes of Health today and tomorrow other repre- 
sentatives will be here. 

I should like merely to highlight the program by pointing out that a 
Center for Aging Research was established 3 years ago within the 
National Institutes of Health to foster research in the aging field. 
Total funds for extramural and intramural programs of the National 
Institutes of Health alone have increased from $38 million in 1953 to 
more than $215 million for the current year. This is well over five 
times the amount made available in the last budget of the previous 
administration. 

Research requires buildings and laboratories. The Public Health 
Service is now in its fourth year of a 6-year program of grants for the 
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construction of medical research facilities. Total grants have 
amounted to $30 million each year. 

Construction grants are available also for helping communities 
build hospitals and related health facilities. The hospital and medi- 
cal facilities survey and construction legislation, as originally passed 
in 1946, gave primary emphasis to the construction of general hospi- 
tals. It became apparent, however, that the greatest deficits existed 
in the number of facilities for chronic disease and rehabilitation. Ae- 
cordingly, in 1954 the act was amended to authorize categorical grants 
for construction of hospitals for the chronically ill, diagnostic and 
treatment facilities, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing homes, the 
kinds of facilities particularly needed by older people. 

Annual appropriations for this new phase of the program have 
amounted to $21 million or more. Since its inception more than 8,000 
new beds have been provided in chronic and geriatric hospitals and 
more than 5,000 beds in nursing homes, and more than 75 rehabilita- 
tion facilities and 200 diagnostic and treatment centers have been 
created. 

Under the 1954 amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
tremendous strides have been made in modernizing and expanding 
the vocational rehabilitation program. For the first time the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation became able to offer financial assistance 
for training rehabilitation counselors, medical specialists in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, physical and occupational therapists, 
speech and hearing therapists, and other specialized personnel. 

In addition, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has been able 
to support 219 special research and demonstration projects designed to 
improve rehabilitation procedures and to test new discoveries. Per- 
haps most significant for older people are the projects which are now 
demonstrating that many of the helpless patients in county old-age 
homes and private nursing homes can be restored to a good deal of 
activity, self-care, and in some cases, to actual paid employment. 

Vocational rehabilitation is one of the best services offered in 
terms of human welfare and happiness and in terms of financial return 
tothe community. 

Then, if I may, Mr. Chairman, incorporate into the record some of 
these statistics which show very clearly the ways in which this pro- 
gram in rehabilitation has been effected. We do have today a repre- 
sentative from that agency to speak further on those points. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to incorporate those figures in 
the record. 

(The statistics referred to above follow :) 


During the fiscal year 1958 more than 74,000 persons were rehabilitated, 18,000 
more than in fiscal year 1954, the year prior to the expanded program. More 
than 55,000 of these persons—three out of four—were unemployed when their 
rehabilitation began. It has been estimated that these 74,000 rehabilitated 
workers had an increase of more than $100 million in their combined earnings 
during their first year of employment after rehabilitation. Further, during the 
remainder of their working lives they will repay an average of $10 each in 
Federal income taxes for each $1 of Federal funds expended on their rehabilita- 
tion. 

In the fiscal year 1959, 22,787 or 31 percent of the total rehabilitated were 
45 years of age or over, compared with but 18 percent in 1945. 


Miss Apx1ns. The Food and Drug Administration, by the very 
nature of its mission, is directly involved in services on behalf of older 
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people. In recent years the American market has witnessed an ever- 
increasing number of products directed essentially to our senior 
citizens, products which are aimed, for the most part, at improving 
their health and vigor. It is the responsibility of the Food and Drug 
Administration to evaluate these products and to make certain that 
they are honest and reliable—pure, effective, and properly labeled. 

Although many of these preparations are beneficial, the field of 
degenerative disease cures 1s one In which medical science still finds 
many mysteries and unsolved problems. For this reason, the field is 
wide open to frauds and cheats, and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion renders an invaluable service to our older —— by working 
constantly to protect both their health and pocketbooks from un- 
scrupulous predators. | 

Unfortunately. current resources permit FDA to wage war against 
only the most flagrant culprits. 

The present administration has followed a policy of strengthening 
the Food and Drug Administration, as is evidenced from the fact 
that its budget has been increased from $5,600,000 in 1953 to an esti- 
mated $11,800,000 for 1960. Yet, much still remains to be done if 
the Food and Drug Administration is to continue to expand its opera- 
tions in behalf of our senior citizens, and it is hoped that the present 
rate of growth will be continued in future years. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, a psychiatric facility, cares for over 2,400 
patients over 64 years of age. One out of three of these elderly persons 
is housed in the geriatric service. The remaining two-thirds are 
cared for on the wards of other psychiatric services. The care of these 
elderly patients is a problem which confronts all mental hospitals. 
A considerable proportion of elderly patients now housed at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital and in similar institutions could and should be cared 
for in other facilities such as nursing homes, foster homes and chronic 
disease hospitals. 

The hospital staff is participating in a research program, including 
a neuropharmacological research center in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

Education: Mr. Chairman. the Office of Education has been actively 
concerned with improved educational services for older people, as 
well as with the maintenance of health and income. Because of the 
amazing strides in education in the last few decades, the older person 
of today faces a tremendous challenge in a better and better educated 
country. With the leadership of both the Office of Education and 
local and State groups, a wide range of educational services are now 
available to older persons. Since 1954, the Office of Education has 
developed guideposts for community and State action through its 
various sections on adult education, guidance and counseling, trade 
and industrial education, home economics, and library services. 

And then we go on, Mr. Chairman, to explain the ways in which 
the new National Defense Education Act is of service and if I may I 
will incorporate the rest of this statement in the record. 

Senator McNamara. It will be so incorporated at this point without 
objection. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 


The recent National Defense Education Act of 1958 is another significant 
touchstone in our continuing attempt to gain improved educational services for 
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and by older adults. For example, title VII of that act provides funds for 
research and more effective utilization of the mass media for educational pur- 
poses. 

According to an October 1957 sample population survey of the Bureau of the 
Census, there are 2,400,000 persons above age 45 who were involved in organized 
adult-education programs. Let me assure you that these numbers will grow 
as older people are given more of the educational opportunities which they so 
richly deserve. 


SPECIAL STAFF ON AGING 


Miss Apxins. Mr. Chairman, the wide variety of programs within 
the Department of Health, Education, and W elfare and within the 
Federal Government as a whole is one of our greatest assets—one of 
our most important assurances of strong, effective Federal action in 
meeting the needs of our aging and older citizens. 

While it is true that this” very breadth and diversity of Federal 
programs provides one of our greatest resources, it also realistically 
requires close coordination if these assets are to be used most effec tively. 
I am glad to be able to report that this need for coordination is well 
recognized by all of the agencies of the Department of Health, Eduea 
tion, and Welfare and by other Federal departments and agencies 
as well. 

In recognition of the need for governmentwide coordination of 
programs in aging, the President created a Federal Council on Aging 
in 1956. I shall describe the work of the Council in a few moments. 

Within the Department we have a Committee on Aging, the fore- 
runner of which was set up more than 10 years ago, to prov ide a high- 
level coordinating and stimulating focal point for programs in aging 
in existence at that time. The committee was carried over when the 
Department was created in 1953. And just during the past year the 
Secretary has reconstituted the committee so that it is composed of 
the heads of the several operating agencies with the Under Secretary 
as Chairman. 

Another major step was taken in the fall of 1956, when the Special 
Staff on Aging was created within the Office of the Secretary. Work- 
ing with the aid of the departmentwide Committee on Aging and di- 
rectly responsible to the Under Secretary, the special staff is able to 
bring the resources of the whole Departinent to bear on a particular 
problem or project. 

An outstanding example of this type of activity was the compre- 
hensive survey of the needs of older people in Rhode Island and of 
current resources to meet them. The survey was undertaken at the 
request of the Governor and was conducted by the Special Staff on 
Aging. Through the offices of the Committee on Aging and the Fed- 
eral Council on Aging, the special staff was able to enlist the assistance 
of specialists in employment, housing, health, education, rehabilitation, 
economic security, research, and community organization and examine 
every facet of aging in that State. Several of the recommendations 

made have been adopted by the State, most notably enactment of legis- 
lation to reorganize complet tely the State’s overall coordinating and 
planning agency in aging. 

Another “principal activity of the special staff is to develop and 
maintain liaison with other national organizations working in the 
field. In many cases, it is able to render assistance to organizations in 
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development of activities, planning and conducting conferences, and 
securing specialized help. 

And we go on to name some of the organizations with which we 
have been working : and I would like this particular section of our state- 
ment incor sorated also in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. We will be happy to incorporate it at this point 
in the record. 

(Names of organizations working with the special staff follow :) 

Some of the organizations with which the special staff has worked effectively 
are the American Association of University Women, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American Public Welfare Association, the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly, the American 
Library Association, the Chautauqua Association, the American Association 
of Retired Persons, B’nai B'rith and B’nai B’rith Women, and the Council of 
State Governments. 

Miss Apxins. The third major function of the special staff on 
aging is to operate an information and clearing house and publica- 
tions service. It publishes a monthly news bulletin, Aging, which 
serves as a source of information to hundreds of professional and 
lay workers in the field, carries on an extensive correspondence, par- 
ticipates in numerous meetings, and issues a number of pamphlets. 
The pamphlets, including the “Guide to State Surveys on Aging,” a 

catalog of films and rec ordings, a bibliography, digests of current leg- 
islation, and reviews of departmental and Federal programs, are 
much in demand as program aids throughout the country. 

The White House Conference on Aging, to which we are now de- 
voting a great deal of time and attention, is another example of the 
manner in which a relatively small central staff is able to focus the 
resources of the whole Department and of other departments and 
agencies upon a single undertaking. 

I should like to say that we regard this first White House Confer- 
ence on Aging as one of the most significant conferences of our time. 
And I wish to congratulate you, Senator McN amara, on foreseeing 
its potential significance and on your key role in guiding the bill to 
passage by the Senate almost a year ago. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Miss Apkrins. We go on to state the objectives of the act which set 
up this White House Conference and I would like to have it put in 
the record. 

Senator McNamara. We would be glad to incorporate that at this 
point. 

(Objectives of act which set up White House Conference follow :) 


The objectives of the act are “to create a social, economic, and health climate 
which will permit our middle-aged and older people to continue to lead proud 
and independent lives which will restore and rehabilitate many of them to useful 
and dignified positions among their neighbors; which will enhance the vigor and 
vitality of the communities and our our total economy; and which will prevent 
further aggravation of their problems with resulting increased social, financial, 
and medical burdens.” 

It seems to me that it is worthwhile to repeat the declaration of policy which 
is also incorporated within theact. It reads as follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) While the primary responsibility for meeting the challenge 
and problems of aging is that of the States and communities, all levels of gov- 
ernment are involved and must necessarily share responsibility ; and it is there- 
fore the policy of the Congress that the Federal Government shall work jointly 
with the States and their citizens, to develop recommendations and plans for 
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action, consistent with subsection (b) of this section, which will serve the 
purposes of — 


“(1) assuring middle-aged and older persons equal opportunity with 
others to engage in gainful employment which they are capable of perform- 
ing, thereby gaining for our economy the benefits of their skills, experience, 
and productive capacities; and 


“(2) enabling retired persons to enjoy incomes sufficient for health and 
for participation in family and community life as self-respecting citizens ; 
and 


“(3) providing housing suited to the needs of older persons and at prices 
they can afford to pay; and 


“(4) assisting middle-aged and older persons to make the preparation, 
develop skills and interests, and find social contacts which will make the gift 
of added years of life a period of reward and satisfaction and avoid unneces- 
sary social costs of premature deterioration and disability ; and 

“(5) stepping up research designed to relieve old age of its burdens of 
sickness, mental breakdown, and social ostracism. 

“(b) It is further declared to be the policy of Congress that in all programs 
developed there should be emphasis upon the right and obligation of older persons 
to free choice and self-help in planning their own futures.” 

Miss Apxrns. This is a call to action which should certainly result 
in the development of a broad blueprint for the guidance of individ- 
uals, groups, and voluntary and public agencies at all levels. We 
look upon the White House Conference on Aging as a great citizens’ 
forum. The basic policies for the Conference are being developed 
by an advisory committee of nearly 150 citizens and nongovernmental 
specialists. We are fortunate, indeed, that former C ongressman 
Robert W. Kean is able and willing to serve as the chairman and 
leader of the advisory committee. 

I should like to point out that the White House Conference on 
Aging is being organized by a small coordinating staff within the 
Office of the Secretary, par allel to and, to some extent, integrated with 
the special staff on aging. 

As the Secretary by law has the responsibility, Senator, for the 
overall planning and organizing of the Conference we felt in looking 
at the problem of the ways in which to achieve the greatest success 
in the planning that to bring in a coordinating operation there in the 
staff work would be desirable. 

We go on in this to explain in our statement, which I should like to 
have incorporated, the way in which the Conference will be built 
around the 20 subject matter areas which have been proposed by the 
advisory committee and to explain the way in which this whole White 
House Conference will operate. If this may be incorporated I will 
not take the time to read it now. 

Senator McNamara. We will be happy to incorporate it into the 
record at thistime. Wethink it valuable information. 

(Explanation how White House Conference will operate follows :) 

The Conference will be built around 20 subject-matter areas with the responsi- 
bility for developing each of these areas placed in the hands of a planning 

committee composed of informed citizens from all walks of life and of profes- 
sional persons representing all facets of the broad field of aging. Working as 
staff for these 20 committees, there will be a corresponding number of technical 
assistance groups involving not fewer than 200 specialists drawns from many 
departments and agencies of the Government. This, we regard, as another fine 
example of the manner in which a small, nucleus staff located within the Office 
of the Secretary is able to bring to bear the vast resources not only of the Federal 


Government but also of private organizations, States, and a large number of 
informed individuals. 
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In order to make the best use of our resources and to avoid duplication of 
effort we have named Mr. William C. Fitch, who is the director of the special 
staff on aging, to be the staff director for the White House Conference on Aging. 
Mr. Fitch is here with me to describe both of these programs to you. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING 


Miss Apxrns. I wish now to speak of the special part played by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the Federal 
Council on Aging. To describe this, it is necessary to make a brief 
review of the situation in which the Council operates. 

Your committee will hear in considerable detail from representa- 
tives of other departments and agencies regarding their programs in 
the field of aging. But a few references will indicate the wide in- 
volvement and common concern that many departments and agencies 
have. My own Department is probably more heavily involved than 
any other. Each of our six operating agencies has programs or activi- 
ties in this field. 

Going outside our Department, there is, for example, the great 
complex of 1,800 local employment offices through which the Depart- 
ment of Labor endeavors to provide special assistance to the older 
worker. The Housing and Home Finance Agency is focusing on 
housing for the elderly, which has come to be recognized as a signifi- 
cant problem area for our senior citizens. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion 1s heavily involved because of the increasing number of its bene- 
ficiaries who are reaching pensionable age and who require increasing 
amounts of medical care. 

The pattern of activities reaches on into other Federal organizations. 
The special tax benefits for aged and for retired persons, contained 
in the income tax laws, administered by the Treasury Department 
have a most meaningful relationship to the personal financial prob- 
lems of older persons. The Department of Agriculture, particular] 
through its rural development program, is concerned with the well- 
being of the older persons in rural areas, 

May I insert that the work which the Department of Agriculture 
does also in research and on programs of nutrition is extremely valu- 
able to the older person. 

We find that even the Atomic Energy Commission makes a con- 
tribution to our attack on the problems of older people, as it studies 
the process of aging in connection with its research activities in 
radiation. 

I do not need, I am sure, to make any lengthy catalog of Federal 
programs and activities to illustrate my point that the economic 
physical, and social well-being of our older citizens is the mutual 
concern of many organizations s located broadly through the structure 
of the executive branch. Responsibility for these programs and activ- 
ities has been assigned by Congress to the organizations that admin- 
ister them. They “have been so assigned in consideration of their in- 
terrelationship with the primary missions and basic functions of the 
departments and agencies. Housing for the elderly is a housing 
problem. Special job placement services for older workers is part 
of general employment services. Research on chronic diseases affect- 
ing the elderly is related to other medical research. 

With responsibility and administration of Federal activities de- 
signed to cope with these problems being located in this fashion, the 
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need for coordination is obvious. The Federal Council on Aging is 
the agent for coordination within the administration. Its primary 
function, as directed by the President, is to aid the various Federal 
agencies in improving the effectiveness of their programs in the field 
of aging. 

The Federal Council on Aging was given new stature by the Pres- 
ident on March 7 of this year in recognition of the growing importance 
of the needs and problems of the aging po yulation. The President 
strengthened the Federal Council in the followi ing fashion. He di- 
rected the heads of seven departments and agencies to be permanent 
members of this Cabinet-level committee. They are the Secretaries of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Labor, Tre asury, Commerce, Agri- 
culture and the Administrators of the Veterans’ ‘Administration and 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

He further directed the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to serve as Chairman of the Council. Other departments and 
agencies such as the Railroad Retirement Board, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, not given permanent membership, are to be invited to 
participate when matters in their areas of responsibility come under 
consideration by the Council. 

The Council has been charged with the responsibility of carrying 
on continuing reviews of Federal rograms for the aging and mak- 
ing recommendations to the Presi ent and to the interested depart- 
ments and agencies on how needs in this field can be better met. 

We can all agree that the review process alone is a healthy stim- 
ulation to action, particularly when carried out by a group of depart- 
ment and agency heads. When the Council turns to a particular 
department of agency and says, “What are you doing on aging prob- 
lems? How effective are your programs? What is your appraisal 
of their strengths and weaknesses?” When this is done, the organi- 
zation concerned checks its assumptions and plans again. It reexam- 
ines its goals and makes sure that its operations are ‘directly aimed at 
them. It seeks to find ways to improve operations in the current sit- 
uation. Thus continuous Council scrutiny of ongoing programs leads 
to improved effectiveness. 

The review in the Cabinet committee perspective is a broader review. 
The questions raised, the suggestions made, and the comments of the 
reviewers will show the shape of the total Federal program. The 
coordinating function of the Council comes into play. The questions 
of whether the various programs are consistent with one another 
and whether the agencies are acting in concert are examined. The 
hazard of duplication is checked and on the other hand the existence 
of gaps that may be found is studied. The result must inevitably be 
a better integrated total Federal program. 

There is value in involving the Cabinet members of the Council 
in the broad picture of Federal aging activities. The formulation 
of policy in the expanded perspective “of the total Federal program 
is more solidly based than when conceived with regard to only some 
of the activities and programs of a single department or agency. I 

say quite respectfully that the Cabinet members in their role of 
advisers to the President will be well served by the opportunity to 
see the total Federal picture in Council activities. By the same token. 
the views and recommendations developed in this fashion will be 
coordinated and represent a consensus of the interested organizations. 
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The Council can function as a unit on projects that have inter- 
agency aspects. One good example currently is in connection with 
the White House (¢ ‘on ference on Aging. Congress directed that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare should have the co- 
opel ration and assistance of other Federal departments and agencies 
in planning and conducting the Conference. Through the already 
established mechanism of the Council, this is being ace complished, 

The reconstituted Council, by direction of the President, is making 
a total review and appraisal of current Federal programs in aging. 
A report. of this evaluation is to be submitted to the President by 
September 30, 1959, along with an identification of areas where 
further changes need to be considered. From this the future pro- 
grams and activities of the Council will develop. 

However, I believe that the main interest of the Council must be 
directed internally within the Federal Government to achieve its 
objective of making maximum utilization of existing programs and 
strengthening them. 

The carrying out of operations and the interpretation of programs 
is an integral responsibility i in the administration of those activities. 

To summarize, the Council is charged with reviewing the entire 
scope of Federal activities in aging, and advising the President on 
needed changes. The Council does not function to dilute the re- 
sponsibility of department and agency heads for administration of 
the programs and activities for which they carry statutory responsi- 
bility. 

Conclusion: Mr. Chairman, I have undertaken to describe the 
efforts of administration and of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in particular, for the increased well-being of our 
older citizens. We are continuing to improve programs and to de- 
velop a number of new approaches. 

We agree on the importance of creating circumstances which will 
guarantee that increasing life expectancy will be accompanied by 
healthier, more independent, and satisfying living. We must learn 
how to make full use of the ingenuity and the wealth at our disposal 
to accomplish these objectives. It is the very richness and multi- 
plicity of resources available in this country which permits us to 

reate the better life we seek. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Secretary Adkins. 

I think you not only made clear the growing concern of the Depart- 
ment and the administration about the matters under consideration 
here today, but your documentation of the work of the many agencies 
involved in this study of the problems is surprising to many people. 
I want to congratulate you on the very fine presentation you made 
and assure you ‘this is of tremendous interest to us. 

You made some reference to the White House Conference. 

In that connection I understand that former Congressman Kean of 
New Jersey is in the audience. 

Is Congressman Kean here? If he is, we would like him to rise and 
be recognized. 

Hello, Mr. Congressman, I know you face a great challenge, and I 
am sure your years of membership on the House Ways and Means 
Committee will be of great value to you here. 
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Senator Rannotpen. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Randolph. 

Senator Ranpoten. It was my privilege to serve with Representa- 
tive Kean in the House of Representatives. Although we were of 
different political parties I found him of course objective in his 
approach to problems which are of intense interest to the American 
people as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the presentation today, which I have had 
the privilege of listening to with certain interruptions, shows a con- 
sidered approach to this ] problem and indicates that the White House, 
through the President himself, takes the objective approach most 
necessary in a vital problem of this kind. 

I am sure, Mr, Chairman, that there will be no partisanship as 
we approach the study of these problems within the subcommittee and 
I know at the administrative level that there is a very real desire 
to proceed in affirmative steps. Therefore, we can look, I think, to 
that hour from the subcommittee and from the Congress itself, when 
there will evolve a realistic program. It will be workable and will 
in some degree indicate that although perhaps we are late, we are 
conscious of our responsibility in this area of our national existence. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

In connection with the White House Conference, the question has 
been raised : 

Are you receiving proper cooperation from the various States 
throughout the country in the setting up of this White House Con- 
ference ? 

Miss Apkrns. Yes, we are, Senator, it has really been a very grati- 
fying experience to see the great interest of the Governors, of the 
national organizations, of community organizations. 

By this time we have had an opportunity to meet with many of 
the representatives of these particular groups who will be working 
in the States in preparation for the Conference. We had a very 
fine session when the University of Michigan had its annual meeting 
on questions of aging and we followed that with an institute for State 
leaders to discuss fr ankly some of the mechanics necessary to get 
local participation in the States before the Conference, so that there 

can "be a genuine expression of needs and suggested solutions for 
problems, and so on, when the White House Conference itself is held. 

Although we knew of the growing interest, we frankly have been 
surprised at the overw helming response to this. We therefore are 
convinced that the results of this conference will have great signifi- 

‘ance for us as a nation and we do anticipate that the program of 
action which will result from the conference will be beneficial to local 
communities, State and, of course, the Nation. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. We are glad to have 
that assurance that you are getting the proper cooperation. 

I suppose in this materi ial you have presented here there may be 
answers to some of the questions I would like to ask at this time. One 
of them is, What do your studies indicate would be the amount neces- 
sary in order to live as an American citizen for an individual over 65, 
and for a couple, both of whom are over 65? Have you got any up- 
to-date figures on that ? 
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Miss Apkins. We have some of our people here and this question of 
income maintenance primarily comes under the studies being made in 
the Social Security | phan arin Secs and they will be here tomorrow. 
If we may defer that question until then I ‘would like very much to 
do so. 

Senator McNamara. I think that is a very reasonable request and 
we would be happy to do that. 

You mentioned in your presentation that the Federal Council of 
Aging was reor ganized about 5 months ago. I guess it hasn’t had too 
much time to function since the reor ganization. 

Miss Apxrns. It was reorganized i in order to put this at Cabinet 
status because there is no question but what the policy discussions as 
far as the administrati ion is concerned must be brought to the attention 
of the Cabinet as quickly as possible. Those of us who have been 
charged with the responsibility as a working group are in the process 
now of evaluating the present programs with the suggestions which 
we have as to ways in which they may be strengthened, or even sug- 
gesting additional legislation which will be presented to the Cabinet 
Committee in time for their consideration in their report to the Presi- 
dent, which must be made by the end of September. 

As you well understand, Senator, it takes a certain amount of time 
to get the kind of material together which will give us the background 
to make as wise decisions as possible. 

I think that we are moving in a constructive way and I think that 
there is no question but what we in the executive branch, charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out the laws that are enacted by the 
Congress, have a definite ‘responsibility of leadership in helping the 
members of the Congress to see ways in which the things we are all 
wanting to achieve may be done effectively. That is what we are 
trying to do. 

‘Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. I suppose it is rather 
early because you probably haven’t had any opportunity to have any 
meetings of the reorganized 

Miss ADKINS. Oh, yes; we have been meeting every 2 weeks this 
spring. The Cabinet meeting, of course, was ~ the initial meeting. 
The Cabinet members, I mean, and then our working group has been 
meeting every 2 weeks. I don’t recall the exact number of meetings. 
We have had regular ion ings. 

Senator McNamara. Does the Council have sufficient staff to carry 
on the work? 

Miss Apktns. We have at the present time a staff director. With 
all of the agencies now working in a coordinated fashion it has not 
been difficult for us to gather from the respective departments and 
in our own Department from the operating agency the kind of mate- 
rial we need, but it is definitely a cooperative, coordinated effort. 

Senator McNamara. Are you already started in some special proj- 
ects under this reorganized Council ? 

Miss ApKINs. We have not started any special projects; no, sir. 
We are in the process of evaluating the programs as they are now in 
operation, to make recommendations for their improvement and per- 
haps, where we see gaps, to make suggestions for new legislation. 
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Senator McNamara. Madam Secretary, did you have an idea of 
asking the others who are with you here to make presentations, or 
do you want to call on them in any order that you see fit / 

Miss Apkins. I thought that you would like very much to have 
brief statements from them so that would be a basis for any clarifi- 
cations which you may want. 

If I may, I will call, starting over here on the right, on Dr. James 
Garrett, of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to hear from you at this 
time, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. GARRETT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Dr. Garrerr. I am James F. Garrett, Assistant Director, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Iam very happy to appear here today to 
present some of the highlights of the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram in relation to older disabled individuals. 

We feel that very substantial advances have been made and are 
being made in the vocational rehabilitation of older disabled people, 
The principal contributing factors to these advances have been the 
extension and improvement of knowledge of the productive capacity 
of older persons, increased skill and facility for meeting the employ- 
ment needs of this group, the development of special community re- 
sources to serve this group, greater emphasis by the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies in serving the older disabled workers and the 
spending of more of their funds upon them, and the extension of 
research and demonstration of new techniques for the rehabilitation 
of the older disabled person. 

A single contrast of fact might be useful in pointing out these 
developments. Since 1945 there has been a steady increase each year 
both in the number of older disabled individuals rehabilitated into 
gainful employment and in the percent which this group constitutes 
of the total. In 1945, 8,344 disabled persons 45 years of age and 
older were rehabilitated into gainful employment in the State-Federal 
vocational rehabilitation program. This represented 17.5 percent of 
the total rehabilitated that year. In 1950, 14,127, almost twice the 
1945 number, were rehabilitated, representing 23.8 percent of the total 
rehabilitated that year. In the fiscal year 1958, 22,787 disabled indi- 
viduals 45 years of age and older were rehabilitated, representing 
30.7 percent of the total. We have every reason to expect that. further 
increases, both in numbers and percentage, will continue to take place 
year by year in the future. ; hb 

The passage of Public Law 565 (the vocational rehabilitation 
amendments of 1954) has resulted in the development of many addi- 
tional facilities and services for the older disabled person and for 
research into his rehabilitation problems. Under these amendments 
the State vocational rehabilitation agencies have vastly expanded 
their programs and their capacities to serve disabled persons, particu- 
larly the older disabled person. One indication of the intensification 
of this effort is the amount of their resources devoted to those over 
age 45. In 1955 the total rehabilitation expenditures of the State 
agencies was $38,630,000 of which $8,988,000 was spent for the rehabil- 
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itation of disabled clients over 45 years of age. In 1958 these agencies 
spent $63,727,000, of which $17,639,000 was spent for the rehabilita- 
tion of clients age 45 and over. 

The social security amendments of 1954 and 1956, which provided 
disability freeze benefits and monthly payments for the permanently 
disabled persons 50 years of age and over, dramatically called atten- 
tion to the rehabilitation needs of this group of individuals. Since 
1954 State vocational rehabilitation agencies have reviewed over one 
million applications for disability payments or freeze benefits to make 
an assessment of their rehabilitation potentials. 

Under the research and demonstration authority of Public Law 
565, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation as approved, to date, 269 
research and demonstration projects. Thirty-five are concerned with 
the older disabled worker. The financial assistance provided by this 
Office for these 35 projects is over $2.5 million. As required by the 
law, the sponsors of these projects have invested approximately 
$1,500,000 of their own funds in these research and demonstration 
activities. All of these projects are showing us new methods and 
techniques for evaluation and developing the work potential of older 
disabled individuals. For example, one of these projects is being 
conducted in conjunction with the University of Michigan. The 
purpose of this project is to determine the nature and extent of med- 
ical and vocational rehabilitation services needed by the disabled per- 
son 45 years of age and older living in county medical and convalescent 
facilities, and to demonstrate techniques for their rehabilitation. 
Good results are being achieved. Another good record is being made 
by a project in New York City, conducted by the Federal Employment 
Service, to demonstrate the feasibility of vocational rehabilitation 
for disabled vocationally handicapped persons, 60 years of age and 
over. A large percentage of this group have been placed in competi- 
tive industry in New York City through the utilization of sheltered 
workshop employment and intensive counseling. 

One of the older groups of disabled people that presents particu- 
larly difficult problems, to which we are giving increased attention, 
is the blind. It is estimated that there are about 330,000 blind peo- 
ple in the Nation, of whom approximately 85 percent are over 40 
years of age. These individuals need extensive service in order to 
meet the normal demands of daily living. Our modern techniques for 
assisting blind people to meet these needs and to work in practically 
all jobs in our present economy make it possible for them today to 
lead more oomiphean lives than ever before in our history. While we 
have much more to achieve before all blind people are able to function 
at their maximum capacity, our public agencies along with the volun- 
tary agencies are making progress to this end. We are constantly 
striving to open greater job opportunities for the blind, including 
expansion of vending stand opportunities under the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act. 

In line with the trend toward a higher proportion of older disabled 
persons in the vocational rehabilitation caseloads, more of our train- 
ing resources are being devoted to increasing the proficiency of re- 
habilitation personnel in relation to the older disabled worker. We 
have sponsored special institutes in geriatric rehabilitation and other 
aspects of services to older persons. In addition, we are providing ex- 
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tensive consultative services to the States to improve their program 
operations and increase staff skill in relation to the older disabled 
worker. 

In brief, these are indices of the efforts of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation to bring life to the added years. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Dr. Garrett. Your testimony is 
going to be very useful to the committee. 

Senator Randolph, do you have any comment or question at this 
point? 

Senator RanpotpH. I would express not so much personal appre- 
ciation for reference to the Randolph-Sheppard Act, but I would in- 
dicate agreement with Dr. Garrett in the succinct statement. He 
speaks in reference to the ability of the blind of this country under 
sroper stimuli to make a contribution to the economy of their own 
fi es and to the carrying forward of successful business enterprises in § 
which they have the capacities to conduct such effort. 

Mr. Chairman, the act of 1936 has been productive. It might be 
informative and should be made a part of this record to state that § 
in the last fiscal year there were approximately 2,374 blind persons 
who were operating the vending stands throughout the Federal 
buildings and the public domain of the United States as well as in 
cooperative effort in the same area of business within the States. 

These blind folk did a total business in the last fiscal year of ap- 
proximately $31,683,474. They contributed income to themselves in 
the approximate amount of $6,269,882. This was a group of men and 
women, 2,374 in number, who would have been on one type or another 
of relief, or charity, but now they are self-sustaining. They are 

making a tangible contribution. They are paying their tax dollars 
because they have been enabled by this program to participate as 
active and productive citizens of the United States. 

I should like to indicate also for the record that it was my privilege 
to have worked with the late Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas in 
the legislation to which you have made reference. 

Mr. Chairman, the record should indicate further that my initial 
interest in this subject came from a blind person. He brought the 
idea tome. Among the blind we find creative ideas. I shall always 
be grateful for having had this — presented to me by Leonard A. 
Robinson, a blind attorney of Cleveland, Ohio. He came with moneys 
contributed to him for a visit to the Lions International Convention in 
St. Louis, in the year 1934. He approached me with constructive 
thinking and outlined the contribution which the blind could make 
in the operation of business of this type referred to in testimony this 
morning. 

Mr. Chairman, the House Labor Committee was the scene where 
legislation was considered. Hearings were held and the bill reported 
fav orably and the Congress enacted the law. 

I hope that I have not labor ed this subject. I only hope that there 

may be a considerable interest in providing not only for the aged in 
the blind group in the country the opportunity for gainful employ- 
ment, but that we may take renewed encouragement from a group 
which we would call handicapped. They are able to make contribu- 
tion to our economy and individual happiness. We need to encourage 
the sighted who are in the aged bracket, as we have the blind. 
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Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator. You certainly have not 
labored the point too much in my estimation. I think it is too seldom 
people in public life have an opportunity to see the fruits of their 
labor as you have in this situation. I am sure it is one of the real 
compensations people who work in public service on all levels get out 
of their extra work they put into these things. 

Doctor, you neniaaai in your testimony that during 1958 more 
than 74,000 persons were rehabilitated. You indicated that one-third 
of them were over 45. Does your breakdown indicate how many 
were over 65, or do you have an estimate of that? 

Dr. Garretr. I would think that during that year probably only 
about 2 percent were over age 65. 

Senator McNamara. Comparatively small. 

Dr. Garrett. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. National Health Survey indicated that there 
were about 514 million persons either confined to their houses or un- 
able to get around alone or have trouble getting around alone. Three 
million of these people are over 65. How many of them could use 
rehabilitation services which would restore them to independent liv- 
ing if not necessarily to a vocation ? 

Dr. Garrett. I wouldn’t know that we would have any direct esti- 
mate of that. I think there is under discussion at the present time 
proposal on legislation. 

Miss Apkrns. You see, Senator, if I may say so, in the amendments 
to the social security law you recall there are now provisions for as- 
sistance in this question of self-help, self-care. The Public Health 
Service also has programs. The vocational rehabilitation program 
has been based upon the awareness that there are people who can be 
trained for making a living. 

Now, in some of these other areas of the handicapped aged it is 
essential that the approach be based upon their need. That is the rea- 
son why we at the present time are studying the ways in which the 
various facets of this problem can be brought together in a more effec- 
tive way, because some of this is welfare, some of it is a question of 
health, some of it is a question of vocational rehabilitation. That is 
the reason why there is always a constant need for us who are charged 
by the Congress with administering programs to see ways in which it 
can be done perhaps more effectively and to reach the people that we all 
want to reach. 

Senator McNamara. Do many communities throughout the country 
have these programs and is there widespread concern at the local 
level ? 

Miss Apxrins. I would say that the results of the programs have 
shown that this is true. I know this from talking with the people in 
our Department who are working in this field. They have all indi- 
cated that it is in the local communities, not only to the person 
in the Government charged with handling these, but the genuine 
response of organizations and of voluntary groups to assist. 

That is the reason why, as Senator Randolph pointed out, the 
Lions Clubs for instance, have been particularly helpful in local com- 
munities on this question of the blind, and many of the service groups 
for other aspects, so that I think we could very well say that there is a 
genuine response. 
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One of the great things, Senator, don’t you agree with me, is the 
innate desire that we have asa people to help those who are in trouble? 
And I think that makes us a great nation. 

Senator McNamara. That is certainly so and there is always a ques- 
tion of how far the Federal Government should go on the local level 
to set up the projects. Apparently at this time our role is more to 
encourage local communities to take the initiative and then cooperate. 

Miss Apxkins. That is right, and to assist through research and as- 
sistance with the tec hniques. 

Senator McNamara. That is right. 

Miss Apxins. I think it isa very good partnership which is develop- 
ing in this whole question of meeting human needs. 

Senator McNamara. I suppose you have already established which 
Government agency should undertake to expand these programs, or do 
you have that in mind at this time ? 

Miss Apkrns. We are in the process of discussing ways in which all 
of these programs which are designed to reach needs perhaps should 
be expanded and the ways in which we can bring them together. I 
mean, it is not a differing point of view but in some areas how can 
you bring these things together. 

When we talk about an aging person we are talking about-a whole 
or ganism, if you will. A person is many-faceted, as we all know, and 
that is the reason why you cannot really separate necessarily some 
of these programs. You are reaching a total personality and these 
are interrelationships of all of the programs which must be recognized. 

Senator McNamara. I expect that there will be developed one 
agency which will be perhaps more concerned than the others in each 
of these particular fields, and we are now talking about the speciality 
of Dr. Garrett. 

Miss Apkins. You mean in rehabilitation ? 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Miss Apxrns. Well, as I say, this is under discussion as to the ways 
in which all of these programs work toward achieving the ultimate 
goal of giving independent living as much as possible to handicapped 
individuals. It has the health aspect, the economic aspect, the special- 
ized rehabilitation training that goes on. 

Now, whether you can—I would not want to mislead you as to 
whether at the present time, as we see this, we think that this can be 
brought into one program because of its many facets. 

With the great desire to do a job for the person, those of us in 
government, I think must recognize that no matter how sincerely we 
have drawn the bill it is almost impossible in a written bit of legisla- 
tion to foresee all of the individual needs which exist. Therefore in 
many ways it is a good thing to have a variety of programs so that 
vou can have the authori ity by law to meet. the need as it arises, and 
one of the difficulties in putting this all into one program is just the 
fact that maybe it would not be broad enough. This isthe thing which 

-are discussing. It isa perplexing problem. 

Senator McNamara. It most certainly is and so much must be left 
to the administrators of the program. You could not begin to draw 
legislation in such detail and be at all effective. 

The next on our list is Dr. Caliver. 

Does that suit your program ? 
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Miss Apkrns. Certainly. 
Senator McNamara. Dr. Caliver. 


STATEMENT OF AMBROSE CALIVER, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION AND CHIEF, ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 


Dr. Cauiver. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ambrose Caliver. I am 
assistant to the Commissioner on Edueation and Chief of the Adult 
Edueation Section. 

Since the programs of education for aging have been presented to 
you in the statement which has already been submitted, I shall not 
discuss them in detail here. I wish to take this opportunity merely 
to make a brief statement concerning the rationale which underlies our 
consideration of these programs. The recognition of the contribution 
of education to aging is of such recent origin it seems that such a 
statement concerning the rationale might be useful. 

The significance of education in this connection lies in its ability 
to provide a positive approach to aging—an approach which should 
be helpful in utilizing the full potential of this growing segment of 
our population. Education thus conceived should be helpful not 
only in eliminating some of the fears which accompany the aging 
process, but also in providing an integrative element that will assist 
in seeing the individual as a whole personality (referred to by the 
Under Secretary earlier). 

The aging process itself and many of the accompanying problems 
are behavioral in nature. Since education is the social instrumental- 
ity devised to change the behavior of individuals, if offers, therefore, 
one of the best means through which to approach a solution of the 
problems of the aging and to develop a satisfying maturing process. 

Since education is a means designed to help individuals and soe lety 
achieve their many goals, education for aging and the aged should be 
considered in the broad context of adult education of which it is only 
one facet. This means that we begin to see education as a lifelong 
process—beginning quite early and continuing throughout life. 

Considered from this viewpoint, education has four major functions 
as : relates to aging: 

. Providing the knowledge, skills, attitudes, understandings, and 
asain needed by the individual concerning himself and the 
aging process. 

Assisting as a supportiv e agency in achieving goals of other areas 
anameud with aging. Practically all of the substantive areas such 
as health, housing, income maintenance, employment, family rela- 
tions, ete., are dependent upon the use of educational materials, meth- 
ods, and processes to implement their functions and to achieve their 
= 

. Giving guidance and leadership in creating a new concept con- 
cerning aging and in improving community attitudes toward the 
aging ; and providing the understanding that will enable citizens to 
see the importance of aging as a social phenomenon. It should help 
employers, Government * offic ials, welfare agencies, and citizens of all 
age groups (including children and youth) see the older person as a 
community resource -ather than a liability. 
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4. Developing the leadership, research, and demonstrations needed 
in order to implement the three functions mentioned above. This 
requires activity on the part of educational institutions, particularly 
the colleges and universities. 

Now what is the role of the Federal Government in this connection? 

The enabling act establishing the Office of Education made it a 
statutory obligation that it collect and disseminate information about 
education, and in other ways promote the cause of education. In 
carrying out this obligation with respect to aging the Office collects 
and disseminates facts relating to this segment of the population; 
conducts research; stimulates demonstrations; provides consultative 
and advisory services upon request; and in other ways helps provide 
leadership on the national level through mobilizing the educational 
resources of the Nation and focusing them on the problems of the 
aging. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I shall attempt to answer any questions you may 
have concerning this statement or the programs described in the state- 
ment which you already have in hand. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Doctor. 

You indicate in your statement that it is necessary to have programs 
for people over 65. Do we have proper methods of teaching people 
over 65 now ¢ 

Dr. Cativer. We do have methods of teaching older people which 
grow out of our understanding of teaching adults generally. Those 
methods which we employ in teaching adults generally would be appli- 
cable to adults of any age group. 

Of course, we know that there are certain facts that we must take 
into consideration as we teach these older adults. That they do fune- 
tion just a little slower, but the quality of their learning is as good 
and sometimes better than younger persons; particularly is this true 
if the older persons have been in the habit of learning and growing. 

In that connection may I again emphasize the fact of the importance 
of lifelong learning. We believe that education for aging should 
begin very early. Asa matter of fact, it has got to begin early if it is 
going to be effective in later life. The earlier it begins the more effec- 
tive it can be as one matures. 

Senator McNamara. Well, I think that that is a very profound 
statement. 

However, do you not find that there are special problems in edu- 
cation for people after they cease active employment and that some 
people have not been in the category that you consider as having par- 
ticipated in formal education? They do not have the opportunity until 
the time arrives when they retire. 

Do you think there should be special programs designed for these 
people who are really starting out anew ? 

Dr. Caniver. Very definitely so, Mr. Chairman, and there are special 
programs being designed constantly in various communities for the 
purpose of meeting the special needs of these people. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have people in your department that 
are specially concerned with such programs ? 

Dr. Cartver. Yes, we have a specialist on programs for aging and 
have just recently added a person who will be responsible for working 
with the White House Conference on Aging and developing working 
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papers and guides for the use of communities and States as they pro- 
ceed in trying to do something about this problem. | 

Senator McNamara. I suppose there is no use in asking you if you 
have sufficient staff because the horizons of education are so limitless 
that obviously nobody has sufficient staff in this area. You can go on 
forever in learning; there is just no end to it. 

Dr. Cariver. You are correct. I would like to have the opportunity 
of showing you, Mr. Chairman, our plans for the next 5 or 6 years. 
If there is any hope of getting the additional staff we need I will see 
to it that you get this information through the Secretary. 

Senator McNamara. Senator Randolph, do you have any questions? 

Senator Ranvoven. I know that Dr. Caliver is familiar with the 
pioneering work on adult education done by Dr, John W. Studebaker. 

Dr. Cariver. Yes, I am. 

Senator Ranpotrew. When was that period of his productivity in 
this field / 

Dr. Cariver. Fifteen or twenty years ago, when he was Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

He started in Lowa, of course. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I worked closely with Dr. Studebaker when he 
was U.S. Commissioner of Education in 1934 and for some 12 years 
when I was in the House of Representatives. Did he not spearhead 
these adult education programs in study by older folk at night 
throughout the country? In experimental projects? 

Dr. Cartver. Dr, Studebaker spearheaded a particular kind of adult 
education, particularly that concerned with helping to develop citi- 
zenship understanding and responsibility through forums. 

Senator Ranpoten. That is correct. 

Dr. Cariver. You know, of course, that adult education was going 
along at a very slow pace before that, long before; for adult education 
is quite old in general. However, we are just beginning to see it as a 
total obligation and responsibility of the public, along with elemen- 
tary, secondar y, and higher education. Some of us feel, most of the 
professional people in adult education feel, and most of the lay people 
who have given any thought to this, believe that we have got to come 
to the place where adult education will be accepted as an integra] part 
of the educational system of America, particularly in terms of the 
accelerated change which is taking place, due to scientific and tech- 
nological advance. That is one of our m: ijor hopes in life, to see to it 
that ‘older people, and adults, generally, are given an opportunity to 
come abreast of these changes, ‘because ‘things : are changing too fast to 
depend upon the skills and knowledges we give young people to func- 
tion when and if they become adults. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Chairman, of course, there are these per- 
sonal achievements wrought by older folk. 

I remember in 1924, when I was graduated from college that in that 
class there was a Mr. Browne, he had an “e” on his name. I wish I 
might recall his full name. I hope to supply it for the correct record. 
He was in his late seventies when he stood with those of us in our early 
twenties and received his degree of bachelor of arts from the college. 

There are these instances of people of creative thinking who are able 
to stand beside those 50 years younger in education. But I think the 
overall question is one of chi lenge to all of us. 
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Dr. Studebaker was active in these efforts. We had one of these 
programs on aduit education, with emphasis on citizenship training, 
which was carried forward in Morgantown, W. Va. We worked w ith 
the professors of our State university and others. I think that the 
staff might, at an opportunity convenient, study a book on the subject 
of adult education which was written by Dr. John Studebaker. 1 
commend the continuing effort within the Office of Education and | 
think the observations and suggestions that Dr. Caliver makes here are 
very helpful. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Next on our list is Dr. Hunt of the National Institutes of Health. 

Dr. Hunt. we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF DR. G. HALSEY HUNT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Dr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am G. 
Halsey Hunt, M.D.. of the Public Health Service. 1 was the first 
Director of the Center for Aging Research at the National Institutes 
of Health, serving in that capacity from November 1956 to July 195s, 
when I was made Chief of the newly formed Division of General 
Medical Sciences. The Center for Aging Research is now .one of 
ee Division. 

The National Institutes of Health conducts and supports research 
in a wide variety of medical, biological, and behavioral problems re- 
lated to aging. Research in aging conducted by the NIH itself is 
largely concentrated in two units, the Gerontology Branch of the 
National Heart Institute, under the direction of Dr. Nathan W. Shock. 
and the Section on Aging of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
under Dr. James E. Birren. 

Through its research grants program, the NIH supports about 400 
research projects in medical schools and universities across the country 
that are related directly or indirectly to problems of aging. On Jan- 
uary 31, 1959, there were 197 active research projects that were con- 
sidered to be primarily related to aging, at an annual cost of $4,133 
980. At the same time, there were another 207 projects that were con- 
sidered to have some indirec 't or sex ‘ondary relationship to problems of 
aging, at an annual cost of $3,623,151. These grants are listed by title 
in our publication “Activities of ‘the N: ation: al Institutes of Health in 
the Field of Gerontology, January 1959,” copies of which have been 
furnished to the committee. Narrative summaries of the research 
projects in aging being supported by each Institute are contained in 
the publication “Aging: A Review of Research and Training Gr ants 
Supported by the N ‘ational Institutes of Health, December 1958,” and 
in the “Spee ial Report: Research on Aging” which was submitted to 
the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations during the recent hear- 
ings on the budget for fiscal year 1960. The latter contains tabula- 
tions by Institute of the cost of researc h and training grants in aging 
that were active on January 31,1959, and on January 31, 1958. 

In general, research in aging concerns itself with two rather distinct 
sets of problems: First, elucidation of the aging process itself: and 
second, studies of aging people. 
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Study of the biological aging process is fascinating but difficult 
work—difficult because it involves the most profound and subtle 
manifestations of living organisms. Furthermore, to be a meaning- 
ful field of research, aging has to be separated from other time-related 
manifestations, those of growth and development (else the study of 
aging becomes coterminous with the study of life), and there is not 
complete agreement among investigators as to just what the term 
“aging” should encompass. Definitions of aging by Dr. Nathan W. 
Shock and by Dr. Albert I. Lansing are given in the introduction to 
our publication “Aging.” I have developed a somewhat more elaborate 
definition for my own use, as follows: 

The term “aging process,” as applied to living organisms, is the genetically 
and/or developmentally determined, progressive, and essentially irreversible 
diminution with the passage of time of the ability of an organism or of one of its 
parts to adapt to its environment, manifested in diminution of its capacity to 
withstand the stresses to which it is subjected, and culminating in the death of 
the organism. 

Research in chronic diseases, while related to the study of aging. is 
on a somewhat different conceptual basis. It used to be thought, for 
example, that arteriosclerosis was an integral part of the aging process. 
There is now considerable evidence that it 1s a pathological process 
which is not caused by the passage of time, but which simply happens 
to occur with greater frequency in older people. A person of 80, as 
compared with a child of 10, has been exposed to eight times as many 
years of potential environment insults. The accumulation of insults 
from the environment on the basis of having lived longer, however, 
can philosophically be distinguished from the effect of the passage 
of time per se on the living organism. The sorting out of these subtle 
differences is one of the major concerns of biological research in the 
field of aging. 

Consideration of chronic disease problems leads us by gradual 
transition to the consideration of problems of aging people. Here 
we are dealing with an entirely different set of circumstances and 
face pressing questions that are only indirectly or distantly related 
to the biology of the aging process. Many of these questions have a 
health or medical component. For example, how much medical and 
hospital and nursing care do old people need, and how shall it be 
provided for them? Can we leave the medical care of the aged to the 
vagaries of their private resources plus local charity, supplemented 
by municipal and county hospitals and nursing homes, or will society 
have to undertake a more formally organized program if our older 
people are to receive the best possible medical care? How can people, 
as they grow older, learn to cope with the inevitable changes that 
confront them—changes in their strength and health, changes in their 
economic and social status, changes in their relationships with their 
family and friends and the community ? 

These and many related questions need much more study, though 
this is not to imply that we should sit back and do nothing until we 
have all the answers. Scientific inquiry is an endless pursuit and 
there is never any endpoint. I have indicated some of the important 
questions to which answers are now being sought and which I believe 
should be studied even more vigorously in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Doctor. 
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It was stated in the opening statement that the National Institutes 
of Health are currently spending $215 million. Is this the total 
amount being expended for all purposes ? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. How much of the total is expended on prob- 
lems of the aged and aging as such? Do you have a breakdown on 
that? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. As of January 31, 1959, actual grants — 
ported by money from 2 fiscal years, some 1958 funds and some 1959 
funds, amounted to a total of something over $4 million in projects 
that we considered to be directly related to the problems of aging and 
$3,600,000 in projects which have some relationship to aging. 

Senator McNamara. That is a substantial amount of money. Do 
you have considerable staff? How many do you have operating on 
this full-time problem of the aged and aging ? 

Dr. Hunt. These are research or ants and are handled as part of 
the total research grant operation of the National Institutes of 
Health. As far as the Center for Aging Research, that which works 
directly with universities and medical schools in this problem, we 
have a professional staff of three people. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have machinery to disseminate in- 
formation on the results of your research, or is that ere 

Dr. Hunr. All of the research programs of the NIH are reper 
to the public through the normal channels of scientific communic: 
tion. We do not have any reporting mechanism by which grantees 
report to the Government through the NTH and then have their find- 
ings transmitted to the public. The scientists who do research under 
our grant program have complete freedom to publish their findings in 
the normal scientific journals and this is the way most of the informa- 
tion is disseminated. That is our basic philosophy. 

What we do in the Center for Aging research is to try to bring to- 
gether information on research in progress, these two annual publi- 
cations [indicating “Activities of the National Institutes of Health 
in the Field of Gerontology” and “Aging: A Review of Research 
and Training Grants Supported by the National Institutes of 
Health.”] which the committee has had copies of are designed to 
bring to the attention of the scientific community across the coun- 
try work which is going on in this field. I may say we have had 
many evidences that these publications do fulfill that valuable pur- 
pose. 

Senator McNamara. I am certain that they do, but I wonder if 
you feel there is a need for really getting this information to the 
public. 

Now, we have a growing number of organizations, governmental 
and private, which are taking a real interest in the problem of the 
aged and the aging. Is there a lack of getting this information 
across? Does it stop with the scientist? Does it stop with the doc- 
tors? There is need for further dissemination in your research. 

Dr. Hunr. I would certainly not say that there is no need for fur- 
ther activity. I agree that there is. I should say, however, that the 
bulk of the research that is supported by the NTH is concerned with 
the biological process of aging that I mentioned a moment ago and 
only a relatively small part of it is directed toward the actual care 
of older people. 
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This has a variety of reasons, I suppose, partly and most ob- 
viously the fact that the NIH research program since it was started 
after the war has been aimed primarily at basic scientific research. 

Senator McNamara. They come out in rather scientific terms that 
would need translation or interpretation so that they could be use- 
ful to lay people. Maybe we will discover in our cooperative ef- 
forts here that there is really a need for that, because I think in many 
research programs there is this lack of getting it down into the 
terms that the general public or people working in the field can use. 
There is a lag, sometimes quite extensive, in getting across the bene- 
fits of the research program. 

Dr. Hunt. There is one development, Mr. Chairman, that I might 
mention, and that is that as part of our added emphasis on our re- 
search on aging since the Center for Aging Research was established, 
we have stimulated the formulation of large university centers for 
research and training on aging. So far, two such centers have been 
established largely with research grant funds from the NIH, but 
also with funds from other sources. The first one was established 
at Duke University and the second one established about a year and 
a half ago at Albert Einstein College of Medicine in New York. 
Both of these do have community participation and the effect of 
their research is probably communicated more quickly to the com- 
munity, if not into community action, than most laboratory re- 
search. 

Senator McNamara. These are limited, however, to their areas, 
rather than nationwide, is that right ? 

Dr. Hunt. They have a nationwide effect in that the scientists who 
participate in this work have become known and are constantly in 
demand for speaking engagements elsewhere to the point where they 
sometimes complain they do not have any time to do their research 
any more. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Doctor. Your testimony is very 
helpful. 

It is after 12. We have two more people whom you have very 
kindly brought here today, Madam Secretary. Is it your desire that 
we continue, or would these people like to come back tomorrow ? 

Miss Apxtns. I have an idea, Mr. Chairman, that their statements 
are brief. Unless there are areas in which you have particular ques- 
tions which would require time, it might be helpful to you if we were 
allowed to put any written statements which they have on the record 
so that it could be incorporated in your proceedings. 

Senator McNamara. Let us proceed in that manner. I think that 
is a good suggestion. We will keep our questions very brief, you can 
be sure. 

Miss Apxins. May I also ask permission for Dr. Caliver’s statement 
Which was not written out before he arrived, may he have permission 
to write that out and submit that also as a part of our written docu- 
mentation ? 

Senator McNamara. We will be very happy to keep the record open 
for a few days until you can provide that and see that it is inserted 
following your summary. 

The next one on our list, then, is Mr. George Larrick, Commissioner 
of Food and Drug Administration. 
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Mr. Larrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. LARRICK, COMMISSIONER, FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION " 


We of the Food and Drug Administration are happy to be here 
today to address ourselves to the important problems confronting the 
Nation’s aging and aged. 

Attempts have been made to draw a line as to where aging begins 
and when old age arrives. Reference is often made to the years 45 
and 65, respectively, in this connection. Although I am unable to 
comment professionally on the choice of these particular years, I am 
able to say categorically that the programs of the Food and Drug 
Administration, by the very nature of their scope and mission, touch 
people of all ages, and that many of them, as a matter of fact, are 
essentially oriented to our elderly citizens. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to describe the highlights 
of some of our programs related specifically to aging. 


ASSURING THE SAFETY AND DEPENDABILITY OF DRUGS 


As you know, one of the statutory responsibilities of our agency is 
to review and evaluate each new drug to determine its safety before 
it is approved for the market. This function is of immeasurable 
value to the aging and aged—and for a very significant reason: They 
are among the largest users of drugs. 

A great proportion of the drugs marketed today are for the treat- 
ment or relief of so-called degenerative diseases—cancer, arthritis, 
rheumatism, heart disease, and the like. Older people are the ones 
mainly afflicted by these conditions. It is an objective of the Food 
and Drug Administration to do everything possible to assure these 
individuals of the potency and efficacy of these drugs and thus free 
them from any anxiety or doubt when they use them. Our efforts 
must assure users that the drug will do what the promoters claim, 
that it is of the right potency, that the directions for use are accurate, 
that the labeling is honest, and that the drug, in other words, is in 
every way safe and dependable. 

Here I might add that it is also our responsibility to certify on a 
batch-by-batch basis certain of the antibiotics, as well as insulin, 
before they are marketed. In this way we again contribute directly 
to the betterment of our senior citizens, many of whom depend on 
these products for their everyday health needs. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, for the millions of people in our Nation whose 
very lives depend on drugs, our programs of drug approval and certi- 
fication are of the utmost importance. 

Before leaving this phase of our program, I want to say that in 
many ways the older person is as dependent on therapeutic devices as 
he is on drugs. For example, he is prone to fractures. In this field 
medical science is developing new and dramatic devices—such as plas- 
tic and metal joints and pins—which can mean the difference between a 
useful life or one of pain and disability for an elderly person. It 
should be pointed out, however, that such devices are not subject to 
the same review and evaluation process as are new drugs. Recom- 
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mendations for legislation in this area are now being prepared within 
the executive branch for submission to the Congress. 


ASSURING CONSUMER PROTECTION 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, the work of the Food and Drug 
Administration extends well beyond new drug approvals and certifi- 
cation. Our statutory responsibility also includes the protection of 
consumers against harmful, insanitary or mislabeled foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, and therapeutic devices. In fulfilling this responsibility 
we send inspectors into the channels of interstate commerce, collect 
samples of products, and evaluate them by means of laboratory tests 
caine in Washington and 17 district office laboratories through- 
out the Nation. 

These efforts are of growing importance to our elderly citizens. 
The number of products—medical, nutritional, dietary, or cosmetic— 
aimed almost exclusively at them is increasing rapidly, and here again, 
it is the objective of our agency to do everything within the limits of 
our resources to promote wholesome, effective, and honestly labeled 
products. 

This job becomes increasingly difficult as the number of such prod- 
ucts entering the market grows and as the products themselves become 
more complex. This is especially true of products developed essen- 
tially for the relief or cure of the various conditions suffered mainly 
by older persons, such as high-blood pressure, rheumatism, arthritis, 
dermatological conditions, obesity, and the like. Vitamins, mineral 
food supplements, salt-free foods, low-carbohydrate diets, and arti- 
ficial sweetening agents are examples of products available to aid in 
the treatment of these conditions. It would not be surprising to find 
that many of these conditions have already touched, either directly 
or indirectly, a number of us in this very room. More and more, such 
products are regarded by aging persons as being vital to their health. 


ASSURING PROTECTION AGAINST FRAUDS AND CHEATS 


This leads to a problem which—in terms of service to the aging 
and aged—is most important. I refer to the question of frauds and 
cheats. 

The aged are without a doubt the prime target of the quack and the 
unscrupulous. The reason for this is twofold: First, many of the 
degenerative diseases from which the elderly suffer still fall in the 
realm of the unknown. Quacks and quack products, therefore, have 
a relatively wide and open field in which to play. Secondly, many of 
these diseases are extremely serious, causing much suffering and even 
death. In their desperation, those afflicted with these conditions are 
prone to fall victim to promoters who claim their products will 
relieve or cure. 

As our aging and aged population increases, the activities of frauds 
and cheats are likewise increasing. Fake drugs, vitamins, nutritional 
products, dietary compounds, hair restorers, sex hormones, etc., are 
definitely on the increase. It is interesting to note that many of these 
are being sold house-to-house and through well-financed organizations 
operating nationwide. They represent businesses grossing hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year. 
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In a real sense, Mr. Chairman, the men who participate in enter- 
prises which victimize are in effect criminals-at-large, because they 
not only rob our elderly citizens of their meager savings and earnin 
but they jeopardize their lives. Fake products are silanes here 
in and of themselves. In addition, they steer people away from 
reputable products which could be of great help. 

Through its inspectional and regulatory programs, the Food and 
Drug Administration w ages 2 continual war against frauds and cheats, 
In this w ay it provides another invaluable service to the senior citi- 
zens of this Nation. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE FUTURE 


However, it would be both imprudent and misleading, Mr. Chair- 
man, to claim that the Food and Drug Administration is doing all that 
is necessary to cope with the problems of the aged which fall within its 
domain of responsibility. In many cases we can only scratch the 
surface, lacking the funds and manpower to do more than that. For 
this reason, I would like to summarize briefly what we must have in 
order to accomplish a truly effective job in this important area. 

We must undertake more research, both basic and applied. We 
must add to our knowledge of the effects of given products on older 
people. We need to know more about the nutritional requirements 
of older people; whether their reaction to drugs and vitamins, for 
example, are different than those of their younger counterparts. In- 
creased research is also necessary to form the basis for more effective 
regulatory action against individuals, products, and companies. 

We also need new inspectional and investigative programs in areas 
where quackery is suspected. In addition, we in the Food and Drug 
Administration feel keenly the need to provide our elderly citizens 
with education and information to add to their awareness of both 
beneficial and harmful products available to them. 

These are but a few of the things that we in the Food and Drug 
Administration can and should do to contribute our share to the solu- 
tion of the total problem. This represents a very general summary 
of what must be done. 


As stated before, the Food and Drug Administration is not on top § 


of all the problems in this area. W hile I feel that this point must 
be emphasized, T would like at the same time, however, to state that 
we in the Food and Drug Administration are ‘making progress. Un- 
der the budget now pending before Congress we will be able to take 
some steps toward these basic objectives. 

Thank you. I will be glad to answer any questions which the com- 
mittee may wish to ask. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Larrick, you have made 4 
very real contribution and you have pointed up some of the problems 
that you have in your agency. 

Do you feel that you have enough authority to make investigations 
in these fields that you refer to as ‘quackery or do you have to depend 
on complaints to initiate investigations? 


Mr. Larrick. I think we have enough authority but not enough 


manpower. 
Senator McNamara. I expect, with the great increase that you 
have indicated in your testimony, it would be a tremendous task to 
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furnish you enough manpower because these things seem to be grow- 
ing, as you say, including even house-to-house peddling of vitamins. 
Antibiotics, I think, are still under the pretty complete control of the 
doctors. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes: and many others are under control of the doc- 
tors, but it is important for somebody to see that they stay there. 

A citizen’s committee made an excellent study for the Food and 
Drug Administration and they laid down a blueprint of what our 
responsibilities were and what we should have to attain them. If the 
present progress that has been made up to now continues we will, in a 
period of about 6 years, come up to the standards that this eminent 
committee — esented we should. 

Senator McNamara. I think that is pretty important. These vita- 
mins seem to be so loosely handled now and the advertising you have 
referred to is so grossly overstated or misleading that it is hard to 
conceive of having enough help to really control it. 

Mr. Larrick. We had one cancer quack who did a million dollars 
worth of business a year and it cost the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion $300,000 over a 5-year period and three lawsuits, two of which 
went to the Supreme Court, to deal with that one thing. 

Senator McNamara. It is a tremendous responsibility and is in- 
creasing, apparently, in its scope all the time. 

Mr. Larrick. I think it is, sir. 

Senator McNamara. I don’t suppose you care to hazard a guess as 
to how much help you would need ? 

Mr. Larrick. We have about 400 inspectors. I should say that we 
would need a total of 1,200 and comparable chemists, doctors, bacteri- 
ologists, and other scientific people. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Now, we have the last and I am sure one of the most important 
aspects of the problem to be covered by Dr. Schaffner. 

Dr. Schaffner, we would be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ISABEL SCHAFFNER, ACTING CHIEF OF 
GERIATRICS, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Dr. Scuarrner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Dr. Schaffner, Acting Chief of the Geriatric Service of St. 
Elizabeths. 

As you doubtless know, this hospital was founded by the Congress 
many years ago, to provide care and treatment for the mentally ill 
patients of the District of Columbia and patients from numerous 
other sources. 

Because of the large number of patients at St. Elizabeths who were 
reaching the older age group and because of the increasing number 
of new arrivals at the hospital in the older age group, the hospital 
opened in 1951 a Geriatric Service. 

Initially it functioned as a continuous treatment service and the 
patients in that area were brought from other psychiatric services in 
the hospital. However, with the continuing increase in the number 
of patients in the older age group coming to the hospital it was de- 
cided that it would be more humane and patients would be better cared 
for if the patients 64 years and older were admitted directly to the 
Geriatrics Service. This was started in 1955. 
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At this time the Service occupies 2 buildings with a total of approxi- 
mately 800 beds. We care for only two-thirds of the total geriatric 
population at St. Elizabeths. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Doctor. 

From your research, do you feel that our mental hospitals have large 
numbers of aging who do not really belong in a mental hospital ? 

Dr. Scuarrner. Yes; I think that of the 800 and some patients that 
we have in the Geriatrics Service at least half could be:as well-cared 
for in other facilities. The need is not for them to be in a mental 
hospital. 

Senator McNamara. Since there is great need for the beds and 
space for seriously ill mental patients, this is really one of our great 
problems, is it not ? 

Dr. ScHAFFNER. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. I suppose all hospitals, not only mental, but 
all hospitals, have a great number of sabioll who are there just because 
there is no better housing available to them or no other housing avail- 
able to them. This is certainly a very expensive way to keep people in 
this category. 

Would it be a reasonable recommendation to make that all hospitals 
have additional wings for such people that might be operated less 
expensively than the normal hospital operation, or would this be again 
another approach and would be much too expensive? What is your 
reaction tothat? Some people have recommended it. 

Dr. Scuarrner. I think that many of the people could be cared 
for, in, say, chronic disease hospitals. Whether this would be a less 
expensive proposition, I do not know. Morally I think it is the thing 
that should be done. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. Your testimony, too, 
will be of great help to the committee and I want to thank you all, 
thank you, Madam Secretary, for this very fine contribution to our 
record. 

Miss Apxins. Thank you, Senator. We will see you in the 
morning. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have you tomorrow, too. 

The hearing is recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
10 a.m. Friday, July 24, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 24, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGED AND AGING 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic HEeAttTu, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Pat McNamara (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator McNamara (presiding). 

Subcommittee staff members present : Sidney Spector, staff director, 
and Dr. Harold Sheppard, research director. 

Committee staff members. present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk 
and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional staff member. 

Senator McNamara. The hearing will be in order. 

We have the privilege this morning of hearing from one of the 
Nation awanlaniine statesmen in the labor field. 

Mr. Clinton S. Golden, former vice president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, has accepted our invitation to appear before the 
subcommittee and give us the benefit of his years of experience. 

Mr. Golden has retired at least three times in his life. Ten years 
ago he left a position with the union to become dean of the trade union 
program in the Graduate School of Business Administration of Har- 
vard University. At 65 he retired, due to the mandatory retirement 
age, ending his work at Harvard, and continued a number of activities 
including that of serving on the board of Ford Foundation. After 
reac hing his 70th birthday, Mr. Golden retired again, this time from 
the Ford Foundation and is now a consultant with the United Steel- 
workers of America, among other assignments. 

Mr. Golden, may I say it is a great - pleasure for me to welcome you 
here this morning and I know that your reflections on the problems 
of the aging population will be of immense help to this subcommittee. 

Mr. Golden, we are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON S. GOLDEN, FORMER INTERNATIONAL 


VICE PRESIDENT AND NOW PART-TIME CONSULTANT, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Goxpen. I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before 
your subcommittee today. I understand I am one of several witnesses 
from various fields of endeavor now in retirement, who are expected 
to appear before the subcommittee. 

At the outset, may I say in all humility that Iam a reasonably well- 
experienced retiree. In 1946, at the age of 58, and then largely for 
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reasons of health, I voluntarily retired from the vice presidency of 
the United Steelworkers of America. In the fall of that year I was 
invited to join the faculty of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration as a lecturer on labor problems, and was later 
appointed executive director of Harvard University’s trade union 
program. 

In 1955 I was again obliged to retire, as a result of the university’s 
mandatory retirement rules. I had served as a member of the board 
of directors of the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Education for 
a number of years. But having reached the age of 70 in 1958, I was 
again obliged to retire because of the fund’s retirement policy. 

Lest you think that I find retirement profitable by receiving pen- 
sions from my former employers, I hasten to add that my total re- 
tirement income from these various sources amount to $14.29 monthly. 

In the light of my own personal experience, and from what. I have 
observed from the experiences of others, I think it most unwise and 
unfortunate that chronological age is so widely used as a determinant 
of a person’s usefulness to society. This is no doubt a carryover from 
policies and practices that in view of the tremendous advances in 
medical research, science, and care do not have the validity they once 
had. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AS DETERMINANT FOR RETIREMENT 


It seems to me that one of the most important barriers that all of 
us in labor organizations, in management, and in Government, must 
penetrate is the outmoded concept of a given chronological age as 
the proper determinant for retirement. When this age was estab- 


lished in Bismarck’s time in the 1880’s, in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the German national social security system, the actuarial 
fact is that few people lived to the age of 65 or beyond. 

Today, we already have 15 million persons of 65 or over in our 
population, and this figure is rapidly expanding. The fact that today 
life expectancy at 65 years of age is approximately 13 years for males 
and 1514 for females is of explosive significance. This, coupled with 
predictions of continued medical research and other developments in 
the approaching decade, indicate that in time we may have a life 
expectancy of 100 or more years. 

Certainly, few of us would want to vegetate for 35 to 50 years when 
a point is reached when this will be the normal life span after 65. I 
do not hesitate, therefore, to go on record as being unqualifiedly in 
opposition to any arbitrary retirement age. Certainly, we need to 
learn a great deal more about the effect of a longer work life on em- 
ployment in general and employment and promotional opportunities 
for younger people. 

. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


In a recent book, “Image of America,” R. L. Bruckberger points 
out that our country has demonstrated a genius for solving social 
problems that have baffled mankind for generations. There is very 
little commitment. to dogma or ideology but a great national confi- 
dence that we can find solutions to our difficulties. This has resulted 
in a willingness to experiment—to explore—to be flexible in our ap- 
proach to social and economic problems and developments. A re- 
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viewer pointed out, however, that the Bruckberger book failed to 
emphasize the creative role that wise use of Government powers has 
played in redirecting our economy and in giving our capitalistic sys- 
tem a meaning quite in contrast to European experience. 

Here in the United States a free enterprise system is continually 
demonstrating an increasing awareness of its social responsibility 
and tends to operate for the good of the whole community rather than 
for vested interest groups. This I think makes possible a sharing of 

asponsibilities on the = of a great variety of private professional, 
religious, educational, labor and other organizations with government 
at the community, State, and Federal levels. 

With the rapidly growing number of people approaching retire- 
ment and actually retired, a concern and a responsibility for their 
happiness and well-being shared by the private organizations and 
public agencies in the community could well be a unifying force of 
great significance. The age of automation is already upon us. There 
is bound to be more leisure time for those still working. More people 
are going to have more time to devote to the service of their fellow 
citizens to whom a sense of kinship and a feeling that they are not 
cast aside because of age and infirmities is of great significance. 

On the initiative of many community social welfare agencies, labor 
organizations, corporate employers, and other private organizations, 
a great deal is being done to demonstrate a responsibility for the aged 
and aging. There is need to bring together and to evaluate these 
various efforts, projects, and programs and to distill from them the 
most creative and useful experiences. 

Such a distillation could well result in the development of a prac- 
tical and acceptable program for wide distribution that would stim- 
ulate local groups to join these efforts in behalf of this increasingly 
important segment of our ulation. 

I am cognizant that much has been done in the field of research, 
The special staff on aging of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Department of Gerontology at the University 
of Michigan, as well as the National Committee on Aging, have served 
as clearinghouses for research, education, publicity, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, I feel that the importance of these and other groups, as 
well as of this splendid committee, in seeing that this focus on con- 
structive accomplishments is maintained on a continuing basis cannot 
be exaggerated. 

Let me add, too, while I think there is a vital need for further 
study and, of course, action based on sound research, that I, for one, 
am not overwhelmed by the dimensions of an admittedly growing 
national problem. People sometimes bring up to me the fact that 
many older people are unhappy and disturbed, but, frankly, so are 
many of the adolescents, young adults, and middle-aged people. In 
fact, there is ample evidence that people who have generally made the 
adjustments to earlier periods of life in healthy fashion seem to be 
able to reconcile themselves quite satisfactorily to the changes of later 
years. 

DIFFERENT ATTITUDES TOWARD RETIREMENT 


Of course, one cannot afford to oversimplify. Much discussion has 
revolved around the fact that many, if not most, people, as retirement 
comes closer, dread to face it. Perhaps this is more true of the busi- 
hess executive, college professor, or accountant than of at least the 
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present generation of manual workers. One must keep in mind that 
many of the older industrial workers in auto, steel, mining, rubber, 
and so forth started to work at 12 and 14 years of age and during a 
good portion of their working years faced 10 and even 12 hours a 
day with no vacations or holidays. They worked often under unsafe 
and hazardous ieuiiiaianin with extreme heat, cold, dirt, and industrial 
fumes a normal part of their existence. 

For these people the notion of a pension, or a time of life when the 
sheer deadening effects of physical effort would be a memory and the 
freedom to ignore a factory whistle a reality, was a dream that loomed 
large and attractive—bordering on a taste of heaven this side of 
eternity. Nevertheless, for many, life as a pensioner did not equate 
itself with their idea of the satisfaction they would obtain and that 
their leisure became a burden, rather than a joy, cannot be denied. 
However, for every one of those who was disappointed, I have reason 
to believe from extensive interviews done by some of my colleagues 
in the United Steelworkers, there were four or five who found even 
the rocking-chair version of retirement a welcome respite. With 
better planning and prior educational effort, with a society that be- 
comes increasingly oriented to the beneficial use of leisure as well as to 
the acceptance of the fact that advance preparation is necessary, I 
am certain we can enhance the value of retirement at whatever age 
people may have to embrace it. 

Certainly, the dynamic nature of progress in this country makes 
obvious the fact that workers retiring 10 and 20 years hence, who in 
the skilled, semiskilled and even the unskilled areas have known only 
the 40-hour week, a system of paid holidays, constantly liberalized 
vacations, a do-it-yourself and move-to- suburbia trend, are part of a 
changing national psychology that sees reasonable recreation and free 
time, not in terms of an inherited puritan tradition of evil work for 
idle hands but in terms of greater opportunity for growth and ex- 
pression and a fuller and more satisfying family life. 

Of course some professions and vocations and some individuals 
within any occupational group will always remain almost completely 
work centered. But it seems to me that with the sweep of technolog- 
ical advance and all that it means in terms of automation and instru- 
mentation, with jobs increasingly cleaner, safer, and involving more 
mental than physical proficiency, we will be for the first time in 
recorded history a nation in which not only the elite but the masses will 
enjoy the opportunity of freedom for the cultivation of the virtues 
which the ancient Greeks considered the best fruit of leisure. 


IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


In my earlier remarks, I said that I would examine the question of 
job and promotional opportunities and apropos of this is the question 
of the impact of automation on our employment structure. For the 
last several years I have given considerable time to the investigation 
of problems resulting from new procedures and methods in industry. 
Here the crushing force of premature and involuntary retirement 
without benefit of assured retirement income can be viewed at its naked 
worst. In our urbanized industrialized society, which from 1850 to 
1950 changed from having 80 percent of our population in rural areas 
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to 40 percent, with the movement continuing at an accelerating rate, 
and in which 3 out of 5 Americans are dependent on a wage or salary 
for the sustaining of normal life, we are confronted with the un- 
fortunate situation in which we have not perfected any mechanism to 
take care of the unwilling victims of rapid change. The individual 
at 55 or 60 with 5 or 10 years to go in order to qualify for pension or 
social security, and who is displaced by a plant modernization while 
possessed of a skill perfected in 30 or more years in a particular indus- 
try, is most assuredly a displaced person—a casualty of our rapidly 
advancing technology. If our country as a whole benefits, as ad- 
mitted it does, from these great advances, must it not also accept 
as a compelling social goal for Government and private industry, the 
responsibility for seeing to it that we cushion as much as possible the 
shocks encountered in the work force? Certainly the thousands of 
aged and aging will benefit tremendously if you gentlemen can focus 
attention on this area and give real impetus to legislation at the 
national level aimed first at encouraging with Federal support, pri- 
vate solutions arrived at with the help of labor, industry, and the great 
foundations. 

It is almost self-evident that we canont retire into the notion that 
the often-roused specter of the danger of government intervention 
justifies failure to evolve programs involving direct Federal aid where 
private efforts fail or are incapable of mustering the resources on 
the scale necessary to cope with the magnitude of the problem. 

I am, after a lifetime of work in fields bringing me in close contact 
with large numbers of Americans in every walk of life, a realistic 
optimist. On the whole, I take a very hopeful view of the future and 
the potential for greatness and goodness of my fellow Americans. 
The realist in my makup spurs me to acknowledge that certain pres- 
sures and promotional efforts are necessary to bring the forces into 
play that can conquer the difficulties. 


“STAGED RETIREMENT” 


Some years ago at Harvard, I was visited by the executive of a 
large corporation who was interested in a . a way to spend some 


of the money they were making in excess of their best expectations. 
I suggested among other things that they experiment with staged 
retirement, That is, for example, an employee would take a 2-month 
vacation beginning at age 61, 4 at 62 said bb so. By age 65, the estab- 
lished pension age at the company in question, the individual would 
have been helped to make a gradual transition to his new status, I 
was viewed with some skepticism for having advanced what seemed 
to this splendid individual a totally impractical proposition. Of late, 
with the national attention increasingly centered on the senior citizen, 
I note there have been several proposals of this sort advanced, and 
they have received considerable recognition as having real merit. 
Since it is less than 10 years since this seemed a most unsound and 
shocking innovation, there is good reason to believe that other ideas 
now looked upon as visionary will, in the ever unfolding drama that 
is 20th century America in flux, soon be regarded as part of a con- 
temporary citizen’s birthright. Whatever the future finde. I have 
confidence in the progress to which I know you, Senator McNamara, 
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and your distinguished associates, will contribute much. May I again 
thank you for the privilege of appearing here and express my willing- 
ness to answer any questions, if I can, that any of you might like 
to ask. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Golden. 

I think that your statement is quite clear. You seem to stress cer- 
tain aspects of the problems that I am sure the subcommittee is much 
interested in and your thinking is going to be helpful to us. 

I notice you use the rather strange, to me, phrase when you talked 
about automation and instrumentation. How do you define instru- 
mentation as you use it here, differently from automation ? 

Mr. Gotpen. I think the two terms are pretty closely related. As 
IT understand it instrumentation is a development whereby electronic 
instruments control the automatic operation of machines and equip- 
ment. That may be an oversimplified definition but that is what I 
understand it to be. 

Senator McNamara. Instrumentation is just the newer develop- 
ment that goes to combine technological development into the term 
generally accepted as automation ? 

Mr. Gotven. That is right. The technology of automation is evolv- 
ing at a very rapid rate. What we used to think of as automation 
is something quite different from what we have today. 

Senator McNamara. Tell us about this $14.29 a month. How do 
you merit such a magnificent sum? Is it through your college 
activities ? 

Mr. Gotven. This is the only source of retirement income that I have 
and, of course, the amount of it in all fairness is due to the fact that 
while I was serving as a member of the faculty at Harvard I was 
away on a number of Government missions of one kind or another 
while on leave of absence, so I did not have the continuity of service 
that might have given me a somewhat larger, but I am sure even then 
inadequate, type of pension. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have any idea how much retirement 
income a man who has spent all of his adult years teaching in one of 
our higher institutions of learning can expect? What would be the 
maximum ? 

Mr. Goupen. I confess I don’t have the figures. 

Senator McNamara. I have seen some of the figures and they seem 
to be astonishingly low. 

Mr. Gotven. That is true. 

Senator McNamara. I expect that is being improved, however, with 
the general acceptance of pensions, not only i in industry but elsewhere. 

You have indicated a couple of areas where you think the Govern- 
ment can be helpful. I think from your testimony you indicate that 
preparing people to retire is a problem for everybody and I assume 
that. you indicate that the Government could play a role in that field. 
That is most important. 

Mr. Goupen. Senator, I think the greatest and most important 
undertaking is the preparation for retirement. I think out of my own 
experience and out of a number of people’s experiences that I am 
acquainted with there was not adequate preparation on their part. I 
do not think that any more useful undertaking could be indulged in 
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by the Federal Government than to make possible training of com- 
petent counselors who could advise with and help those that are about 
to retire. I think it is very important that this should not be a last- 
minute undertaking—it ought to be well in advance of the actual 
compulsory retirement. 

Senator McNamara. This you apply more to areas where there is 
compulsory retirement. I suppose it is a little hard to define this area 
where there is the voluntary retirement. 

Mr. Goxpen. I think you are right. I think it would be more 
difficult to define those areas. 

Of course, another thing I think is terribly important is that there 
should be what I take it are described as senior citizens centers in areas 
where there is a concentration of retirees, or people about to be retired, 
where they could go for counseling, advice, and assistance. I think 
that the establishment of such centers and bringing ito those centers 
the energies, ideas, and help of people from voluntary, private organ- 
izations as well as public agencies would be not only a great service to 
the people about to retire but as I tried to indicate I think it could very 
well be an important unifying influence ina community. I think that 
people in many walks of life, in different endeavors and organizations 
have a great and growing interest in the problems of retired people. I 
think some way ought to be found to channel that interest into the 
most effective means of assistance. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure we agree with you on that. 

You mentioned in your testimony one of the problems that we think 
is important, this problem of medical cost for people who are about 
to retire or have retired. Do you find that a real problem ? 

Mr. Goupen. I do, among the people I have come in contact with 
and specially those who depend entirely on their social security and/or 
pensions. 

Fortunately, I have been able to earn enough that I have not had to 
depend on social security, but in my own experience I know how large 
this question of adequate health, medical care and the cost of medicine, 
looms. I can say with complete frankness that in my own case it 
averages between $30 and $50 a month. 

Senator McNamara. Which is about twice as much as you would pay 
during what are generally accepted as the productive years. 

Mr. Gotpen. I suppose it is. To think of a person being entirely 
dependent upon a modest pension of $100 a month and having to pay 
from a third to a half of it for medical care, seems to me to be com- 
pletely unrealistic and improper. 

I have to confess that athe »s I did not give as much attention to 
my health as I ought to before I was obliged to retire. The fact of the 
matter is that 13 years ago I was given 5 years to live. I was told I 
had a heart condition and I could expect to check out most any time. 
At that time my operations were based in Pittsburgh and I lived near 
Philadelphia. If I am not taking up too much time to relate a per- 
sonal experience, may I say I went home one weekend and had an 
attack and the only doctor available was a doctor 80 years old who 
had retired. He made an examination and he said, “Get this man to 
the hospital, he hasn’t had a heart attack. He has a badly infected 
gall bladder.” I was taken to a hospital where an emergency operation 
was performed. Then it was discovered I had a ruptured appendix. 
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I had a little rough time for a few weeks, but I survived and have 
not had any heart attacks since. However, the physician who had 
treated me for a heart condition has since passed on to his reward. 
I amstill around. 

In the intervening years I have paid more attention to my personal 
health and I have come to realize fio important it is for people who 
are going to retire, as well as those who have retired, to give more 
attention to the problem of their personal health and physical condi- 
tion. 

I am satisfied great advances are being made in what is described 
as preventive medicine, I think that a great many of the diseases that 
afflict older people can be prevented by adequate and timely health 
examinations and proper medical care. 

But I do not think that most of the retirees are in a position to 
avail themselves of that kind of service. 

Senator McNamara. Because of their financial condition ? 

Mr. Gotpen. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, Mr. Golden. Your 
testimony has been very helpful and we appreciate very much having 
you here. 

(The following editorial was inserted in the record at the request 
of Senator Randolph :) 


{From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, July 1, 1959] 
OLD MAN’s DEATH Pornts TO SHAME OF OUR SYSTEM 


The old man lived in a small house on a hilltop road just outside Charleston. 
He lived there rent-free. Owners of the house asked no rent because the old 
man had no income other than his monthy social security check, placed at $34 
by neighbors who tried last week to help him through a difficult situation. 

From many reports from many people more or less acquainted with the case, 
this much can be deducted : 

The old man was sick. In the opinion of two physicians, possibly three, he 
required hospitalization. Attempts were made by neighbors to get him admitted 
to at least two Charleston hospitals. At one, he apparently received outpatient 
care and was told toreturn. He wasn’t admitted to either. 

Neighbors, disturbed by what they felt was callousness, charged angrily that 
the old man wasn’t admitted because he wasn’t on DPA. Fortunately for cases 
referred by the DPA, hospitals may collect up to $18 a day. All other citizens, 
it would appear, must pay an admittance deposit or show proof of adequate 
insurance coverage. 

An old man receiving $34.a month in social security wouldn’t have much of a 
chance. Not poor enough to qualify for DPA hospital benefits, he was too poor 
to pay his own way. 

His neighbors, who appear to be compassionate people, talked it over. One of 
them, finally, agreed to pay the old man’s way into a hospital. She said her 
husband wasn’t entirely pleased about this, but she did it anyway. 

The old man was admitted. Later, apparently because of the influence of a 
doctor, his status was changed to that of a charity patient. 

He died Monday. Lack of hospital care may have had nothing to do with 
his death. Perhaps he would have died anyway. 

In any event, this is not to be construed as an attack on hospitals. This news- 
paper cannot expect hospitals to provide free care for patients any more than it 
ean expect free newspapers to be delivered to those who cannot pay for them. 
Hospitals cannot function without money. Neither can newspapers. 

So far, this has been accepted as a fact of life. Sporadic complaints of heart- 
less money-grubbing have been made against hospitals, to be sure. But indulg- 
ing in fantasies about what we would do—if we were a hospital—hardly con- 
stitutes fair testimony. Actually, with salaries to be paid and equipment to me 
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maintained, we don’t know what we'd do. All we know is that somebody ought 
to do something. 

Several solutions already have been proposed. As reasonable men and women, 
we should examine them without prejudice: 

1. National health insurance——Income tax moneys, allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to pay for hospital and medical care for 
all American citizens would surely be an improvement over the present system, 
characterized by the case of the old man on social security. Since one cannot 
pronounce the words, “national health insurance,” without prompting agonized 
rebuttal from those who fear the socialized medicine bogey, consider the fact 
that our own rather unsocial Charleston hospitals cheerfully accept Federal 
construction funds. If the hospitals aren’t afraid, why should we be? 

2. Legislation to provide hospital care to persons retired on social security bene- 
fits —For those too cautious to embrace national health plans long ago adopted 
by other civilized nations, this is a compromise. Such legislation has frequently 
been proposed, and as frequently beaten down by people who, presumably, would 
prefer to let neighbors care for sick old men—if he happens to have good neigh- 
bors. 

3. Establishment of a county hospital for the indigent aged.—This is socialized 

medicine, too, but is socialized medicine somehow worse than socialized golf, 
socialized picnic areas, socialized roads, socialized schools, socialized swimming 
001s? 
The United States is the richest and most powerful Nation on earth. Its 
citizens work hard and pay a considerable portion of their incomes in taxes. 
There is no good reason why it shouldn’t be a welfare state in spite of the sneers 
the phrase attracts. 

We should be ashamed to concede that we cannot care for a sick old man. 


Senator McNamara. We will now continue our testimony with rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. William L. Mitchell, the Com- 
missioner of Social Security, and we will be happy to have any others 
who are accompanying Under Secretary Adkins come to the table 
with her. 

Good morning, Madam Secretary. Do you have any comment to 
start out with this morning 

Miss Ankins. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

_ May I say we are very happy to be back this morning to participate 
in your discussions in this very important area in meeting the needs 
of our older people. 

As you will recall, yesterday I made a general statement about the 
overall activities of our Department and some of our representatives 
were here at that time. 

Today we have additional representatives, Mr. William L. Mitchell, 
the Commissioner of the Social Security Administration; Dr. David 
E. Price, a representative of the Surgeon General from the Public 
Health Service; Dr. John Haldeman, also from the Public Health 
Service, he is the Chief of the Division of Hospital and Medical Facili- 
ties; Mr. William Fitch, who is the director of the special staff on 
aging in the Office of the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Mr. Warren Roudebush, Executive Director 
of the Federal Council on Aging; and we notice here that you also have 
listed Mr. Joseph LaRocea, Technical Director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for the White House Conference on Aging. 

May I say at the outset that in the questions and discussions re- 
garding the Public Health Services, if it meets with your approval, we 

ave generally agreed that Dr. Haldeman will be the one responsible 
for questions regarding health facilities and nursing homes, and so 
forth, Dr. Price will answer the other questions. 
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In deference to the request that we assist you in making the greatest 
use of your time we in general will not have written statements, but 
will be here to answer questions, 

However, because of the rather technical nature of some of the items 
in the social security program, Mr. Mitchell, the Commissioner, would 
like at this time to read a written statement and then be available for 
questions. 

Senator McNamara. We will be very happy to have you proceed in 
that manner and we are very glad to have so much cooperation from 
your agencies as you indicated this morning. 

Mr. Mircuete. May I first introduce Mrs. Ida Merriam, who is the 
Director of our Research Program, and Mr. Charles Hawkins, who 
is our Legislative Reference Assistant. 

Senator McNamara. We welcome you here and hope that you will 
feel free to participate at any point that you think appropriate. 
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Mr. Mircnety. Thank you, sir. 
I first would like to say that I feel just a little appalled at the scope 
of the subject matter that might be comprehended within our discus- 
sions this morning. That is why I tried to bring a focus to this state- 
ment that I have prepared here. Beyond that, of course, we will do 
our very best to answer any questions that the committee may have. 

A statement describing the varied activities of the Social Security 
Administration in relation to the aged has already been submitted 
to you. 

We all recognize that adequate income is a basic and particularly 
acute need of older persons. Under Secretary Adkins has already 
pointed out the major improvements that have been enacted in our 
programs during recent years. I should like to try to highlight the 
significance of our present income-maintenance programs for aged 
persons. 

The OASDI program now assures basic income support to more 
than 7 out of every 10 of the 1514 million persons aged 65 and over 
in the Nation. The Federal-State old-age assistance program, de- 
signed to aid the most economically disadvantaged of the aged, pro- 
vides the major support for almost one-eighth of the total number 
and supplements insurance benefits for about 1 in 25. 
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Of these 1514 million persons 65 years and over in the population, 
9.7 million now (May 1959) receive OASDI benefits, another 1.4 mil- 
lion are eligible to draw benefits if they retire—or in the case of mar- 
ried women, if their husbands retire—and 1.8 million who are not 
eligible for OASDI benefits receive old-age assistance. Thus all but 
214 million, or one-sixth of the persons 65 or over , receive (or could 
receive) some support under one or the other of the social security 
income-maintenance programs. 

In addition, there are some 840,000 women aged 62 to 64 on the 
OASDI benefit rolls and almost. 700 000 others w ho could draw bene- 
fits if they—or their husbands—retired. Our insurance program 
also provides income for more than a quarter of a million persons 
between the ages of 50 and 65 as partial replacement of earnings lost 
through permanent and total disability. Almost half of the 110,000 
persons receiving aid to the blind are 65 or over. Most of the 337, 000 
recipients of aid to the permanently and totally disabled are in late 
middle life, with about a third 60 years or older. In some 70,000 of 
the 781 000 families receiving aid to dependent children the needy 
children are living with a grandparent, the significance of that being 
that the grandparent receives an assistance payment as the responsi- 
ble adult. 

OASDI benefits paid in May 1959 to persons 62 years and older 
and to disabled workers aged 50-64 were at an annual rate of $8.4 
billion and old-age assistance payments were at a rate of $1.9 billion, 
a total of more than $10 billion. If assistance to the older persons 
receiving aid to the blind or the permanently and totally disxbled is 
included, the annual rate of payments to aged workers and their de- 
pendents under the social security programs approaches $10.7 billion. 

The importance of such payments for the welfare of an older popu- 
lation is obvious. In terms of the individual, the amount of his or 
her benefit and the amount and type of other income is of overriding 
importance. 

Retired persons with no dependents now coming on the OASDI 
rolls, if their benefits are head on earnings since 1950, receive about 
$79 per month on the average, retired couples $131. The av erage for 
all 7.2 million retired workers receiving old- -age benefits at present— 
including those who came on the rolls when earnings were lower—is 
$72. For a retired couple, the average was about $120 per month. 
For the 1.3 million sual widows now on the rolls the average benefit 
is about $56, because their benefits are fixed at 75 percent of the 
amount that was paid—or would have been payable—to the deceased 
husband. 

A special study of beneficiaries carried out in late 1957 showed 
that old-age and survivors insurance benefits provided practically 
all the money income of about one-fourth of the aged beneficia- 
ries. Income for the year of $500 or more per person in addition 
to benefits was reported by less than half the retired couples and 
single workers. For all aged beneficiaries as a group, benefits com- 
pr ised just over 40 percent of their aggregate money Incomes. 

The average monthly payment under the old- age assistance pro- 
ame: is now (May 1959) about $65, with a range among the States 

rom less than $30 to $110. Individual payments in the States may of 
course be larger or smaller than these amounts. About one-fourth of 
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all assistance recipients, as previous noted, receive assistance because 
their social insurance benefit fails to meet their needs as defined by 
State standards. The assistance payments they receive are about 
one-fourth lower than payments to other recipients, according to a 
study made in February 1958, and their insurance benefits amount to 
about 70 percent of the average benefit paid to all beneficiaries. 


ADDITIONAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


In addition to money payments to needy recipients, the public as- 
sistance programs pions payments to doctors, hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes for medical care, the need for which is particularly great 
among these persons of advanced age. The programs also provide 
social services to help needy aged persons attain the maximum degree 
of personal and economic independence of which they are capable, to 
help them with adjustment problems and to maintain their roles in 
family and community. While these health problems and social prob- 
lems are not the exclusive province of needy old people, inadequate 
income does intensify the problem and make it more difficult of solu- 
tion. The Social Security Administration is working steadily to 
strengthen and make more widely available needed services to help 
meet other than financial problems. Our continuing efforts in this 
respect not only tend to assure a more satisfying life for the aged per- 
sons, but also tend to reduce assistance costs which are borne by gen- 
eral revenues. 

OASDI beneficiaries not in need of financial assistance often have 
similar needs for health and welfare services. The Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance therefore works cooperatively with other 
agencies in the community to assure that services older people need 
are available for their use. 

In summary, the basic income-maintenance programs—old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, supplemented by public assistance 
for persons who do not qualify or whose payments are not large 
enough to meet their needs—underpin the total national effort to give 
economic security to aged persons. For many aged persons these pro- 
grams constitute the only source of income. For the majority they 
constitute a floor of protection which is supplemented by savings or 
from other sources. Without these basic programs, the many private 
pension plans and other private programs for the aged would be much 
less effective, if indeed they were effective at all. While man does not 
live by bread alone, the income-maintenance programs under the 
Social Security Act provide an economic base which facilitiates in the 
development of al! services designed to meet the needs of the aged. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. 

We have some questions, Mr. Mitchell. One was raised yesterday 
and the Secretary indicated that she thought you would be in a better 

osition to answer some of these questions than the people who were 
rere yesterday. One of the questions was: 

What do your studies indicate would be an adequate budget for 
American citizens over 65 to live decently at today’s cost as an indi- 
vidual and asacouple? Do you have such a breakdown ? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes, I have some information on that subject which 
I would be very happy to provide for the committee. 

Senator McNamara. All right. 
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Mr. Mircuety. The fact that older people have lower incomes than 
others is not in itself an indication that these incomes are not adequate. 
Older persons have lesser need for some items, such as food and cloth- 
ing than younger persons. Furthermore, since they are more likely to 
own their own home, free and clear, older people as a group may be 
able to stretch a given income further than those who must pay rent 
or are still making payments on the mortgage. 

On the other hand, medical needs of older persons are likely to be 
greater. Need is a relative concept and therefore there is no generally 
accepted measure of it. It is possible, however, to make some infer- 
ences. 

SSA ELDERLY COUPLE BUDGET 


The Social Security Administration budget for an elderly couple, 
and it is a budget designed to provide a modest but adequate living, 
was last priced in Oct ober 1950, I believe. 

At that time the cost ranged between about $1,600 in New Orleans 
and a little over $1,900 in Milwaukee, Wis. For New York City the 
cost was $1,780 for a couple. 

A similar budget for a couple renting an apartment in New York 
today has been prepared and priced by the New York City Budget 
Standard Service. At October 1958 prices, this budget costs nearly 
$2,335, or about $1,170 a person for a year. Admittedly, living costs 
in New York are higher than in many other places, but even when 
adjusted for this and for the fact that many older couples own their 
homes, the cost of maintaining a healthful, self-respecting mode of 
living that allows normal participation in the life of the community 
in accordance with current American standards is likely to be more 
than a sizable proportion of our senior citizens can afford. 

The low-cost food plan of the Institute of Home Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is used in the assistance standards of 
many States and in the budget of an elderly couple as the basis for 
estimating the cost of a nutritious diet. In terms of this plan which 
assumes all meals be prepared and eaten at home, it would cost about 
$700 a year at present prices to feed an elderly couple or $350 or $440 
respectively for an aged woman ora man living alone. 

With the limited amounts of money income most aged people have, 
obtaining an adequate diet requires careful management and wise 
buying in order to leave enough money to cover all ‘of the necessities 
other than food. 

[ would like to add, also, that at the present time information is 
being developed based on the experience of State public welfare agen- 
cies, which must determine the needs of elderly people in order that 
they may properly determine the amount of public assistance to pay. 

Unfortunately I am not at this moment in a position to give you the 
final results of that study because it is still under way, but as Soon as 
it does become available—and that would be in the near future—we 
would be very happy to furnish the material to the committee. 

(The following material was submitted for the record :) 


MonTHLY Cost STANDARDS FOR BASIC NEEDS USED By STATES FOR ASSISTANCE 
Bupcets, OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE, AND A1p To DEPENDENT CHILDREN, JULY 1958 


Background information relating to the development and use of cost stand- 
ards by State public assistance agencies is presented in staff report No. 3, 
“Estimated Percent of Financial Need Met by Public Assistance (Old-age 
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Assistance and Aid To Dependent Children),” and staff report No. 5, “Summary 
of States’ Practice in Establishing Standards of Assistance.” This report, 
therefore, is limited to an analysis of the amounts included for basic needs in 
States’ cost standards for an aged man living alone and keeping house (basically 
the same for a single aged women) and a mother and three children—typical 
amounts for a substantial proportion of the caseloads under the old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children programs, respectively. Detailed amounts 
for cost standards for basic needs of these two types of cases are given in tables 
1 and 2. 
BASIS ON WHICH STATE COST STANDARDS WERE REPORTED 


The information secured from States regarding their cost standards in use as 
of July 1958 was intended to reflect the maximum amounts budgeted for basic 
needs for the specified types of cases (both of which were defined as having no 
special needs). State agencies normally budget fixed amounts for food, clothing, 
personal care and medicine chest supplies, and items such as “household sup- 
plies,” which represent the main component of the “All other” classification 
shown in tables 1 and 2. Accordingly, States were requested to report such 
amounts, adjusted as necessary for activity and age differentials, for these basic 
needs. Since the designated types of cases were defined as living in rented 
quarters of specific description it was necessary to take account of State prac- 
tices in budgeting rent and utilities. In mosts States rent is budgeted on an “as 
paid” basis, either with or without maximums. In many States utilities are 
budgeted in a like manner. Because of these circumstances, States were re 
quested to report rent and utilities on the basis of fixed amounts (if used) or 
maximums, or to report the amounts considered necessary by the State agency 
to procure the items if neither fixed amounts nor maximums were used. States 
that were unable to report rent and utilities on any of these bases were re 
quested to supply an estimated average of the amounts budgeted for the specified 
types of cases: such averages are identified by footnootes in tables 1 and 2. 

In general, therefore, the amounts shown for total basic needs represent the 
maximum amounts that were budgeted by States or the specified types of cases, 
or the closest attainable approximation of such amounts. These totals can 
also be viewed as representing the level below which income had to fall before 
the specified types of cases were eligible for assistance. 


AMOUNTS FOR TOTAL BASIC NEEDS 
Old-age assistance * 


For the old-age assistance case of a man living alone and keeping house, State 
amounts for total basic needs ranged from a low of $27 in Puerto Rico to a 
high of $131 in California. Half the States reported amounts above $87 and 
half reported amounts below that figure. Excluding the outlying jurisdictions, 
the next lowest totals, $53 and $58, were reported by West Virginia and Indiana, 
respectively. In all, 15 States reported amounts for total basic needs of $100 
or more; 18, amounts of $75-$99; and 19 reported totals of less than $75. 


Aid to dependent children 


For the aid to dependent children case consisting of a mother and three 
children, amounts for total basic needs ranged from a low of $62 in the Virgin 
Islands to a high of $241 in Alaska. Half the States reported amounts above 
$173 and half had amounts below that level. Excluding the outlying jurisdic- 
tions (Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands), the highest amount, 
$235, was reported by Nevada, and the lowest $124, by Arkansas. Eleven States 
reported amounts for total basic needs of more than $200; 18, amounts of 
$150-$174; 14, amounts of $175-$199; and 10 reported totals of less than $150. 


MAXIMUMS AND/OR OTHER LIMITATIONS ON MONEY PAYMENTS FOR BASIC NEEDS 


Legal or administrative maximums and percentage or flat reductions in 
payments to recipients usually, but not always, limit the extent to which States 
can meet total basic needs as determined under their cost standards. State 
amounts shown in tables 1 and 2 as “Effective monthly maximums on money pay- 


1 For this and subsequent discussions of the old-age assistance program with respect to 
amounts for basic items and effective maximums, the number of States is limited to 52. 
Because an amount for rent for Illinois was not available, the amount for total basic needs 
and a corresponding effective maximum on money payments for such needs could not be 
determined for that State. The State had a usual maximum of $80. 
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ments for basic needs” represent the smallest of the following: (1) A legal 
or administrative maximum; (2) an amount resulting from the application of 
a percentage or flat reduction; or (3) an amount equal to the cost of total basic 
needs (for States with legal or administrative maximums above the cost of 
total basic needs for the specified type of case). Since no payment for basic 
needs can exceed the applicable effective maximum, this amount therefore 
represents the highest amount of money payable to the specified type of case 
for basic needs as of July 1958. 

Table 3 shows, for States with maximums and/or other methods of reducing 
payments, the proportions that effective monthly maximums on money payments 
for basic needs represented of State cost standards for total basic needs for 
the specified types of cases. 


Old-age assistance 


Under the program of old-age assistance, 15 States had no maximums on 
money payments and 37 had maximums on money payments as of July 1958. 
For the aged man living alone and keeping house, the effective maximums on 
money payments for basic needs ranged from a low of $12 in Puerto Rico to a 
high of $118 in Washington. The second and third highest maximums applicable 
to the specified type of old-age assistance case were $105 and $100 in California 
and Colorado, respectively. Of all States with effective maximums, 3 had 
maximums of $100 or more; 8 had maximums of $75-$99; 19 had maximums 
of $60-$74; and 7, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Puerto Rico, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and West Virginia, had maximums of less than $60. 

Of the 37 States with effective maximums, 7—Colorado, Indiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Washington—had effective maxi- 
mums equal to the State’s amount for total basic needs. In 13 States the 
maximum amounted to 80-99 percent of the amount for total basic needs, and 
for 14 States the corresponding proportion was 60-79 percent. For Nevada, the 
effective maximum was only 56 percent of the amount for total basic needs; 
for Puerto Rico, 45 percent ; and for Mississippi, 40 percent. 


Aid to dependent children 


Under the program of aid to dependent children, 18 States had no maximums 
and 35 had maximums on money payments as of July 1958. For a case consisting 
of the mother and three children, the effective maximums on money payments 
for basic needs ranged from a low of $23 in Puerto Rico to a high of $214 in 
Washington. Of all States with effective maximums, 3—California and Wyoming 
in addition to Washington—had maximums above $175; S had maximums of 
$125-$174 ; 18 had maximums of $100-$124 ; and 11—Alabama, Delaware, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Puerto Rico, Arkansas, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and the Virgin Islands—had maximums below $100. 

Of the 35 States with maximums on money payments, 6—California, Kansas, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, the Virgin Islands, and Washington—had effective maxi- 
mums that were equal to the State’s amount for total basic needs. For 7 
States the effective maximunis represented 75-90 percent of the amount for 
total basic needs and for 22 States, less than 75 percent. For Florida, the effective 
maximum was only 35 percent of the amount for total basic needs; for Puerto 
Rico, 33 percent; for Mississippi, 31 percent; and for Alabama, 22 percent. 


RELATION OF AMOUNTS INCLUDED IN STATE'S COST STANDARDS FOR FOOD TO USDA 
LOW-COST FOOD PLAN,” TO EFFECTIVE MAXIMUMS ON MONEY PAYMENTS FOR BASIO 
NEEDS, AND TO AMOUNTS FOR TOTAL BASIC NEEDS 


Under the USDA low-cost food plan the monthly amount considered necessary 
as of August 1958 to purchase food for a single man aged 55-74 was $34;? for a 
mother and three children of the sex and age composition included in the specified 
aid to dependent children case the amount was $95.50.2 These amounts, State 
food cost standards, and the percentages that State amounts represent of 
effective monthly maximums on money payments for basic needs are shown 
in table 4. 

Since the USDA low-cost food plan is not applicable to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, these jurisdictions are excluded from comparisons 
of State food cost standards with the USDA amounts. To avoid changing geo- 


?7Amounts derived from table 12, ‘Family Economics Review,” Institute of Home 
Beonomics, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, October 1958. 
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graphical coverage of data, other comparisons in this section and the final 
section of the report also exclude the outlying jurisdictions. 
Old-age assistance 

For the old-age assistance case, only three States—Arizona, Nevada, and 
Wyoming—included an amount for food equal to or greater than the USDA 
amount. The highest amount, $39, was included in the Arizona standard. The 
lowest amounts reported were $21 for Maryland and Virginia and $22 for 
Indiana and West Virginia. Half the States reported amounts above $28 and 
half reported amounts below that figure. The median amount for food was 
therefore $6 less than the USDA amount. 

For Mississippi the amount included in the cost standards for food alone 
represented 84 percent of the State’s maximum on money payments for basic 
needs. For Arizona and Texas the amounts included for food represented 56 
percent of such maximums. In five other States—Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia—the amounts for food represented 50-52 percent 
of the State’s effective maximum on money payments for all basic needs. 

For 18 States the amount for food represented less than 30 percent of the 
amount for total basic needs; for 22 States, from 30 to 39 percent; for 7 States 
from 40 to 49 percent; and for 1 State about 50 percent. The proportions ranged 
from 22 percent in California to 50 percent in Texas. Half the States were 
above and half were below 32 percent. 


Aid to dependent children 


For the aid to dependent children case, only two States—Florida and Michi- 
gan—inecluded an amount for food equal to or greater than the USDA amount. 
The highest amount, $101, was included in the Florida standard. The lowest 
amounts reported were $60 for Maryland and $65 for Oklahoma. Half the 
States reported amounts above $80 and half reported amounts below that level. 
The median cost standard for food was therefore $15.50 below the cost of the 
USDA low-cost food plan. 

Although the amount included for food in the Alabama standard was only 
$71, that amount was more than twice the State’s effective maximum on money 
payments for all basic needs. For Mississippi the amount included for food 
represented 168 percent of the effective maximum. In four other States—Ar- 
kansas, Florida, South Carolina, and Texas—the amount for food represented 
more than 100 percent of the State’s effective maximum on money payments 
for all basic needs. 

For 7 States the amount for food represented less than 40 percent of the 
amount for total basic needs; for 26 States, 40-49 percent; for 12 States, 50-59 
percent; and for 3 States, more than 60 percent. The proportions ranged 
from 37 percent in Washington to 62 percent in Arkansas. Half the States 
were above and half were below 45 percent. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE AND AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN PRO- 
GRAMS AS MEASURED BY COMPARISONS OF STATE FOOD STANDARDS AND EFFECTIVE 
MAXIMUMS ON MONEY PAYMENTS FOR BASIC NEEDS WITH USDA LOW-COST FOOD 
PLAN 


Food cost standards 


Food is the only basic item included in State cost standards for which a gen- 
erally accepted national standard of comparison is available. That standard is 
the USDA low-cost food plan. For old-age assistance the median amount for 
State food standards represented 82 percent of the USDA low-cost food plan; 
for aid to dependent children the comparable percent was 84. For old-age assist- 
ance three States included an amount for food equal to or greater than the 
USDA figure; for aid to dependent children two State amounts exceeded the 
USDA amount. Although comparison with the USDA low-cost food plan shows 
that amounts included for food in State cost standards were inadequate under 
both programs in nearly all States—in some extremely so—there appears to be 
no appreciable difference between the two programs in the degree of inadequacy 
of State cost standards for food. 
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Effective mavimums on money payments for basic needs 


A measure of the relative degree of adequacy of effective maximums on money 
payments for basic needs under the old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children programs is afforded by a comparison of these amounts with the same 
yardstick used to evaluate State food cost standards, i.e., the USDA low-cost 
food plan. 

Exclusive of outlying jurisdictions that had maximums on payments, there 
were 35 States with maximums or other limitations on money payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance in July 1958. Of these 35 States, only 3— 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and West Virginia—had effective maximums that were 
less than 144 times the amount needed for food under the USDA low-cost food 
plan. In 16 States the effective maximums on money payments were two or 
more times as large as the USDA amount for food. 

The picture for aid to dependent children is in striking contrast to that for 
old-age assistance. Exclusive of the outlying jurisdictions, 32 States had maxi- 
mums or other limitations on money payments to recipients of aid to dependent 
children in July 1958. In 7 States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, and Texas—the effective maximum for a family of 
the specified size and composition was less than the amount needed for food 
under the USDA low-cost food plan. Alabama’s effective maximum was less 
than a third of the USDA food amount, and for Mississippi this proportion was 
barely more than half. For 14 States the effective maximum ranged between 
$98 and $118—relatively little more than the USDA low-cost food plan amount 
of $95.50. Only 3 States had effective maximums on money payments for basic 
needs that were two or more times as large as the USDA food amount. 

In general, it is clear that in States with maximums or other methods of 
payment reduction, the effective maximums on money payments for basic needs 
of recipients are far more inadequate for aid to dependent children than they 
are for old-age assistance. 
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TABLE 1.—Old-age assistance: Monthly cost standards for basic needs for man 


living alone and keeping house, and effective monthly mazimum on money pay- 
ments for basic needs for such a case, by State, July 1958 


State 


High-- 
Median--- 
Low. 


Alabama..----- 
Alaska-.-- 
Arizona-.--- 
Arkansas 
California--_.--.- 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida- - 
Georgia- 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana-- 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts. - - 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri-_.--- 
Montans - - 
Nebraska sa 
Nevada_- 


New Hampshire_| 


New Jersey 

New Mexico. 
New York- 
North Carolina- - 


Ohio--.- 
Oklahoma. .- 
Oregon... “ 
Pennsylvania-- 
Puerto Rico- . 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina_ - 
South Dakota-- - 
Tennessee. - - - - 
Pn wan 
Utah. -...-. 
Vern.ont_-_- - 
Virgin Islands_ -- 
Virginia_-_-._- 


| 
} 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Washington-_----_| 


West Virginia_-__- 
Wisconsin. _- 
Wyoming.--.- 





Total 
i 
| 
$130. 70 3 $60 
° 86H. S4 3 3I 
26. 98 | 38 
90.00 | 32 
123.00 | = 33 
100.00 | 25 
70. 50 19 
130. 70 7 63 
100. OO | 20 
109. 20 6 5D 
85. 50 35 
93. 00 36 
102. 55 5D 
64. 25 20 
88.75 | 50 
105. 0 3s 
[7 7S my) I 
: B 1 
79. 35 § 21 
61. 90 1S 
109. 00 36 
84. 00 6 24 
72. 60 31 
103. 00 | 37 
113. 55 60 
70. 45 616 
79. 58 31 
78. 39 22 
100.50 | 742 
72.15 25 
124. 90 | 55 
64. 00 | 18 
&S8. SO 6 30 
74. 00 26, 
77.05 | 432 
93. 50 | 5D. 
72.70 | 20 
101. 30 ™50 
93. 00 30. 
91. 00 745 
64.40] 19 
26. OS 68 
86.15 35 
70. 90 35. 
71.79 20 
68. 00 25 
66.40 | 21 
91. 40 32 
95. 50 6 36 
37. 50 9 
73. 75 34 
118.00 | 52. 
52.72 | £16 
94. 90 5 
122. 40 45 


See footnotes on following page. 
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5. 00 


OO 
00 
OO 
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00 
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00 
00 
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.00 
. 00 


00 


. 90 
. 00 


00 
00 


. 00 
. 00 
-15 


55 


. 00 
. 00 
.70 
. 00 
. 00 


00 


5. 00 


00 | 
00 | 
00 








Monthly amount for basic needs 


Total | Food 











Items other than rent 


| 
| 
' 
! 
| 





$90. 00 | $45. 00 
52. 55 28.00 | 
18.98 | 12.25 | 
58.00 | 28.50 
90. 00 45. 00 
75.00 | 39. 00 
51.00} 27.00} 

767.70 | 28. 50 
80. OO | 31. 00 
59. 20 30. 45 | 
50. 50 | 25. 00 

| 
57.00 | 30. 00 

52. 55 28.50 | 
44.25 27.00 
38. 75 31.75 
67.05 29. 50 | 
54. 50 | 25. 60 
37..75 22. 20 | 
66. 28 | 26, 8 
58.35 24.75 
43. 90 27. 60 
73.00 30. 00 
60. 00 29. 00 
41.60 | 21.00 
65. 30 | 33.95 | 
53. 55 29. 00 
54. 45 29. 40 
48. 08 26. 80 
56. 39 | 23.09 

7 58.00 30. 00 
47.15 | 26. 35 
69. 90 36.15 
46. 00 28. 5D 
58. 80 31. 50 | 
48. 00 30. 00 

445.05 28. 85 
43. 50 30. 00 
52. 70 27.10 

751.50 33. 50 
63.00 | 25.00 

7 46.00 
44. 50 
18. 98 
51.15 | 26. 
35.90 | 24. 
51.79 27. 98 
43. 00 25. 00 
45. 25 33. 50 
58. 85 25. 50 
65. 50 28. 00 
28. 50 14.00 
39.05 21.00 
66.00 | 28.00 
36. 72 21. 84 
49. 90 25. 50 | 
77. 40 34. 00 
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$10 


fh. 


~1 Dee 


ay 


mu 


GU PO oe OO 


ou to o 


5O | 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
70 | 
oO 
00 | 
00 | 


OO | 
25 
75 
OO | 
00 
70 | 
40 
70 


». 00 


30 
on 
00 
50 | 
30 | 
00 
70 





"30 | 
50 | 
50 | 
90 | 
. 36 | 
00 | 
00 | 


Personal! 
care and 


medicine | 


chest 
supplies 


5 $1.00 
3. 00 
11.00 
5.00 
17. 50 


Utili- 


ties 


1 | 
' 


4 


18.00 | 
3. 50 | 


3.50 


7.00 
3. 00 


15 
a0 


io 


2.50 
5. 50 
4.00 
00 
oo 
00 
17 


Sho ho ore oS 


Dw 


yw 
20 


nro 


20 


131,65 
1.50 
2. 30 

{?) 

16. 00 
4. 50 

(*) 
1.60 
1.85 
1. 00 


> 
> 
1. 85 | 
8 


5». 00 | 


00 | 


4.10 | 


4.00 
(5) (33) 


4.25 | 


(*) 


10. 00 


2.05 | 


18 7. 90 
87 
4.00 
9. 50 


| 


| 
| 


$30. 
410. 


#1. 


10. 
11. 
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5. 65 
.09 
. 00 
. 00 


.00 
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00 | 
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00 | 
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‘ Represents fixed amount, maximum, or amount considered necessary unless otherwise indicated. 

2 For some States, amounts shown differ from ‘‘usual maximums on money payments” included in other 
releases of the Bureau of Public Assistance because the “effective maximum” represents, as applicable, the 
smallest of: (1) The legal or administrative maximum; (2) the amount resulting from a percentage reduction; 
or (3) the amount for total basic needs. Because of State practices of rounding money payments, actual 
payments may differ slightly from amounts shown for some States. 

3 Based on data for 52 States. Amount for rent in California not considered highest because of inclusion of 
utilities. 

4 Based on data for 49 States. 

’ Amount for personal care included with amount for clothing. 

* Estimated average. 

7 Amount for utilities included with amount for rent. 

§’ Usual maximum for persons with less than $16 monthly income from sources other than assistance; 
$8” for other persons. 

* Amount for personal care and medicine chest supplies included with amount for “‘all other.”’ 

Payments limited to specified percent of requirements: District of Columbia, 83; Puerto Rico, 45. 

! Data for rent not available; incomplete data preclude determination of amount for total basic needs and 
for related effective maximum on money payments for such needs. 

2 Includes ice for refrigeration, 

3 Amount for medicine chest supplies included with amount for “‘all other.” 

‘ Amount for heating included in amount for rent; rent represents estimated average based on 1 percent 
ile of cases in New York City. 
tepresents 82 percent of budget deficit. 
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TABLE 2.—Aid to dependent children: Monthly cost standards for basic needs for 
family consisting of mother (85), boy (14), 1 girl (9), and 1 girl (4), and effec- 
tive monthly marimum on money payments for basic needs for such a family, 
by State, July 1958 


Monthly amount for basic needs | Effec- 

| tive 

| monthly 
Items other than rent | maxi- 
mum on 


| } | money 


| Personal | pay- 
Cloth- | care and Utili- All ments 
Total Food ing medicine | ties ! other for 
chest | basic 
supplies | needs 3 


High 208. 00 
Median 3173. 1¢ : 34. 00 
Low 361.5 ¥. 5O 


Alabama 137. 05 7 30 : 22. 3: ». OF 5 $30. 15 
Alaska. 241 2 00 30 d ; |} © 102.00 
Arizona ; ‘ 34. 00 a. 5. | 5. 134. 
Arkansas asta 24.5 22. 5 2.00 | | ? | | ah 
California. g 5. 80 
Colorado ecaeeld 57 ; O08 | 
Connecticut 99. 25 ? 39. 25 | 
Delaware. F § 35. 50 
District of Co- 

lumbia - 7 i 31. 00 
Florida. __-_- ; 2 | 05 55. 45 
Georgia... -- 3 5A. i . 50 
Hawaii - a 58. 3: 35 | 
Idaho ___- a. ae 5: 52.10 | 
Tilinois f i u | 125.65 | 
Indiana__. = 3 25 5. 35 | 
Iowa __. 2 97 2. 55.98 | 
Kansas eet ae oa 3% 34. 60 
Kentucky- -- _- 2.20} 35.3 37. 00 
Louisiana. _- ..| 139.7% 9.75 | 
Maine ba 95. : 13.00 | 
Maryland a 34. 1! ; 3.15 | 
Massachusetts_._| 192. 2.10 | 
Michigan = 220. | 50. 0. 25 | 
Minnesota__- 52. | 34. 20 | 
Mississippi_.-...| 16 : 2 } 132.14 
Missouri___ : 82. 35. .45 
Montana. --_--- ‘ | 4 67. 50 | 133.75 
Nebraska_- 2.70 | 2.70 
OWNNe wn 2; 886. 50. 25 
New Hampshire. .00 | 126. 50 
New Jersey 80) 74: | 162.80 
New Mexico-_--_- | 25. 125. 00 
{18 127. 60 
North Carolina..| 121. 00 
North Dakota__.| 144. 70 
Ohio | 139. 11 
Oklahoma 105. 00 
145. 75 
114. 80 
59. 94 
121. 35 
98. 50 
159. 45 
118. 00 
116. 80 
157. 50 
148. 90 
49. 50 
119. 50 


SSsss 





g 





ee 


Pennsylvania-_-__ 
Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island._-- 
South Carolina. ./}!* 
South Dakota... 
‘Temnessee-_-..... 


& 





© 
& 

~ 
- 
w 
© 


= 
ae 
< 
s 








Erp go pogs 
RRASsss 


Vermont 

Virgin Islands-_- 
ER as sence 
Washington 161. 85 
West Virginia____ 116. 72 
Wisconsin ' ; 140. 15 
Wyoming 97.6 , 152. 68 


t 


SRSZBRRR ROB! 
SSRESS8S 


REA 

238 

Breau 28 
BSRRRSSASSAS 





BRE SSSRSRSSRRS HS 
BESSRSRSSSES 


Ree 
83 co go = on 
BSSa8 








See footnotes on following page. 
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1 Represents fixed amount, maximum, or amount considered necessary unless otherwise indicated. 

2 For some States, amounts shown differ from ‘‘usual maximums on money payments’’ included in other 
releases of the Bureau of Public Assistance because the ‘“‘effective maximum”’ represents, as applicable, the 
smallest of: (1) The legal or administrative maximum; (2) the amount resulting from a percentage or flat 
amount reduction; or (3) the amount for total basic needs. Because of State practices of rounding money 


payments, actual payments may differ slightly from amounts shown for some States. 
3 Based on data for 52 States. 


¢ Amount for personal care included with amount for clothing. 
5’ Represents 22 percent of budget deficit. 
6 Payment limited to 85 percent of $120 maximum in Alaska and 93 percent of $110 maximum in Missouri. 
’ Estimated average. 
Amount for medicine chest supplies included with amount for ‘‘all other.” 
Amount for personal care and medicine chest supplies included with amount for ‘‘all other.” 
Payment limited to specified percent of requirements: District of Columbia, 83; Puerto Rico, 33. 
| Data for rent not available; incomplete data preclude determination of amount of total basic needs. 
12 Payment limited to 85 percent of requirements less income in excess of reduction. 
13 Includes ice for refrigeration. 
14 Amount for utilities included with amount for rent. 
1s Amount for heating included in amount for rent; rent represents estimated average based on 1 percent 
sample of cases in New York City. 
Adjusted amount with which family’s income would be compared is $90. 


17 Payment limited to maximum of $80, less flat reduction of $1 per child; maximum reduction, $4 per 
family. 


TABLE 3.—Percentage that State’s effective monthly marimum on money pday- 
ments for basic needs is of its cost standards for total basic needs for specified 


types of cases, States with marimums and/or other method of reducing pay- 
ments,’ July 1958 


|OA A—man| ADC— OAA—man; ADC— 
lliving alone] mother (35), living alone/mother (35), 
| and keep- | boy (14), | and keep- | boy (14), 
ing house | girl (9), and S ing house girl (9), and 
girl (4) | girl (4) 








Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas os 
Cee etae cease eee 
Colorado 

Delaware. | 
District of Columbia.__-- 
Florida_.----- es 
Georgia » 
TE ai Saeicon es 
Indiana 


| Missouri ----.--- hf 56. 
Pace acksuacsal 56. 
| Nevada j 
|| New Hampshire-_----- 
1} New Mexico. 
North Carolina_-.--_---.-- ; 
Ohio _ --- 
CO tes os 
|| Puerto Rico 
South Carolina 
South Dakota_------.---- 
Tennessee. -.-.---- = 
| Texas Pas 
Bea ae 
Vermont 
Virgin Islands- -.---- 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


= ae usuoni. 








Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota_ 
Mississippi 


1 Entry of dashes for specified type of case means no maximum and/or other method of reducing payments 
under the OAA or ADC program, as applicable. 


2 Not computed; data not available on cost standard for total basic needs. 
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Taste 4.—U.S. Department of Agriculture low-cost food plan,’ public assistance 
food cost standards, and percentage that food cost standard is of State’s effec- 


tive monthly mavimum on money payments for basic needs’ for specified types 
of cases, by State, July 1958 


Public assistance food 
cost standards for— 


standards are of effec- 
tive monthly maxi- 
mum on money Pay- 


| 
Percentages food cost 
| 
| 
| ments for basic needs 


state 








OAA- | ADC— | OAA— | ADC 
| man living |mother (35), | man living |mother (35), 


alone and boy (14), | alone and | boy (14), 





keeping (girl (9), and! keeping (girl (9), and 
house girl (4) house | girl (4) 
| 
* a a) |) 
U.S. Department of Agriculture low-cost food | | 
plan ! : : 5 $34. 00 $95. 50 
Public assistance food standard: 
High a 45. 00 | 132. 00 
Median r 28. 00 80. OO 
Low 12. 25 36. 50 ; 
Alabama - ; 28. 50 70. S4 47.5 | 235.0 
Alaska — 45. 00 132. 00 50.0 | 129.4 
Arizona 39. 00 74.00 | 55.7 55. 2 
Arkansas : 27. 00 77. 00 45.0 116.7 
California 7 ae > 28. 50 | 85. 30 | 27. 1 44.3 
Colorado 31. 00 69. 00 31.0 
Connecticut ____-.-- sides : 0 eae 30. 45 79. 00 |.... jacana 
Delaware ; ‘ 25. 00 84. 00 | 33.3 84.8 
District of Columbia ; .| 30. 00 72. 00 | 38.9 19.0 
Florida 28. 50 101. 00 43. 2 129. 5 
Georgia + ; mins 27. 00 8S. 50 45.0 87.6 
Hawsaii-__-- stasiinarenaceaens 31.75 91.00 Tie Ctaw ens oles eee ; 
Idaho a a 29. 50 | SERIE Ba oce aioe eae Che elgg ee 
Thlinois owe : 25. 60 71. 45 (3) = aes 
Indiana. ----- in cosianiwdhins Rtcenaiiiiamendatoaaane 22. 20 | 74. 10 38.4 | 67.4 
lowa : cee ; ; am eedinaiied-Jpschimcaae’ 26. 98 Pee WE eed 47.3 
NEE inn ae ca nate es Ssanpiailnts edn nigra 24. 75 | 3 aol 44.9 
0 See ae ee aivlitne 27. 60 | 92. 70 | 47.6 | 84.3 
Louisiana _------- ue = cei 30. 00 | 71. 50 | 44.1 | 73.0 
ce a ss sas intehdceaiiaieiee aie : 29. 00 91.00 | 48.3 | 82.7 
Maryland a mel ahead Roaet 21.00 | 60. 00 | 28.9 | 44.7 
Massachusetts. ____-- 5 ae Tae eee eee ie ce 33.95 | es ere. : 
Baecmg@en. ....-.+.. ; is dine chibi weit ae 29.00 | 97.00 | 36. 2 | 74.6 
Minnesota- --- --- cin aera eat 29. 40 | 86. 90 | MT T3255. 
Mississippi-_------- icicinsins ean naan adie 26. 80 | 84. 10 83.8 | 168. 2 
eae eid citation ats ee eienacl 23. 09 | 73. 90 | 38.5 72.2 
Montana_---_--- ayia ‘ anwicscemeicatl ; 30.00 | Bae toeen5 eee 
Nebraska... ._...--- Ses. sean eke eee saa} 26. 35 | 77.75 37.6 | 67.6 
a ie ed ake 36. 15 90. 65 51.6 85. 5 
PINS os cece need aaa tks nea J 28. 50 85. 50 et 
New Jersey. ...---.-.-- Sea eaten i see ---| 31.50 wae ta. :: ka ee 
New Mexico.._-..-.--- ids donee ddainnsn & cidiameiaeteig aad 30. 00 91.00 46.2 91.0 
a aed tae capes wee ee 1 28. 85 MNEs ccc cate Ul aesmiees 
North Carolina--...-...--- Rokaeeeee iat Tiamat wipe’ 30. 00 | 80. 00 50.0 72.7 
North Dakota-...._..--- ccs eee 5 iécceweet atonal 27.10 J) panathng wie easement 
kG alata ons deieinaata' eeneabnainiednie tiieselieadiabendhe | 33. 50 | 77. 50 TRS Die asettiealile Bias 
Oklahoma. - --- hoc oineie binkkeus -aktomink eek en 25. 00 65.00 | 26.9 48.1 
Oregon... -_---- eens acelaineaead ie oad ons 32. 00 | ao ha ance ES 
Pennsylvania. . eee dakcadhe avin ateecie a 26. 20 MO tein nap nin ence ee : 
Puerto Rico seisaceeae ca ctrdaie 5 aa ieee aey eas cldeaiealan 12. 25 | 40.95 | 100. 9 179.0 
Rhode Island. _----_- ! Siren 26. 70 | 75. 05 neon x 
South Carolina --.._..--- Sauna canoe eeal 24. 00 | 71. 50 | 41.4 113.5 
South Dakota____..._._- Diicoaaxcmee ; 27.95 93. 95 43.0 79. 6 
Tennessee... ..--- aueteeaes 25. 00 | 76. 00 50.0 7.4 
| aS ee eres ee ae 33. 50 | 88. 00 55.8 114.3 
A eco it sie See et 25. 50 | 90. 00 33. 6 55.2 
Vermont. ; + KEES eae 28.00 | 82. 05 44.4 69.5 
I = 2 es 2 oo ls en oe ea eeted | 14.00 | DE anges can 59.3 
EE 9 ego eo eee 21.00 | Et eo eee 
ee ei es dae Cesena aikeaanel 28.00 | 79. 30 | 23.7 7.1 
West Virginia ieeuGuieces aoe keweceeetsk ie | 21. 84 74.90 | 50.5 68. 1 
le a Rawndeteua cea al 25. 50 72. 35 | BRO Bewcscnaaguen 
Ww yomee........... . cen gae Wada eis 34.00 | 80. 20 | 42. 44.6 





1 Data for August 1958. 

3 Entry of dashes for specified type of case means no maximum and/or other method of reducing payments 
under the OAA or ADC program, as applicable. 

3 Not computed. See footnote 11 of table 1. 
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Senator McNamara. We appreciate that very much. I am sure 
the results of that up-to-date study will be very helpful. 

Quickly checking your figures here they indicate to me that the 
average couple receives $120 a month if they are both retired. You 
say you find that the average couple has about $500 a year income out- 
side of the social security. 

Mr. Mircuety. Not the average couple. I believe that less than 
half of them have that. 

Senator McNamara. You do not have an average. Taking even 
the $500 and adding that to the $120 a month we come up with about 
$1,900 or $1,950, which seems to be below your estimates of a sufficient 
amount for a couple to live on. 

Mr. Mircueti. Yes, sir. There is little doubt, I think, but what 
there is a substantial amount of unmet need in this country as well 
as research can determine. Of course, there are many opportunities 
for people to enhance their income through personal friends or rela- 
tives or other source that may be difficult to determine. 

Senator McNamara. Did you take that into consideration in this 
$500 amount that half of them receive ? 

Mr. Mircuetn. I believe that $500 is really identifiable income and 
would not necessarily include all casual income that cannot be relied 
upon, that you have now and do not have at another time. 

Senator McNamara. Did you, in this compilation of yours, in- 
clude an amount for medical services, insurance, or whatever you 
want to term it? 

Mr. Mircnretyu. Yes, sir; that includes medical service. 

Senator McNamara. About how much would that be? Does the 
city of New York have it in that breakdown ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I think it could be provided for the record if you 
would like to have that. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have it? 

Mrs. Merriam. It isavailable. Wedonot have it here. 

Senator McNamara. We would like it for the record if it would 
not be too much trouble. We would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. MitcHe.tyi. We would be happy to do that. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 

The amount included in the New York City budget for an elderly couple 
to cover the cost of medical care was $169 at October 1958 prices, or 7.2 percent 
of the total budget cost of $2,335. The medical-care figure includes a family 
membership premium for group hospitalization insurance, other medical serv- 
ices at a utilization rate similar to the average use of such services by families 
enrolled in HIP of New York City, and an appropriate allowance for drugs and 
medical supplies. 

Senator McNamara. You would say then, I suppose, that of those 
who receive old-age assistance in the various States, very few have 
an income equal to an adequate monthly budget. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. Well, it would be difficult to generalize on that, 
Senator. The degree of adequacy with which individual States deal 
with needy people has a rather considerable range as I indicated in my 
prepared testimony, the payments vary all the way from $30 to $110 
on the average, a good many would be lower and a good many higher. 
We have reason to believe there is not that much spread among the 
States in the need people have for income to sustain themselves 

in decency and health. 
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The larger and wealthier States as a general proposition do a better 
job of meeting the need than do the less wealthy States, although I 
must say in behalf of a good many of the less wealthy States that the 
fiscal and tax effort that they make in order to make this provision 
is just as great and in some cases greater than the wealthier States. 

But the fact remains that the people who are being helped get a 
wide variation in the degrees of help and many of them, I must say, 
fall below what would appear to the minimum levels that are 
necessary to sustain people in health. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure that many of them fall below and 
from the information we have gathered so far it seems that predomi- 
nantly they fall below the accepted minimum budget. 

Mr. Mircuety. I would not care to react to whether it is predomi- 
nantly or not. A good many States like New York, California, Colo- 
rado, and New Jersey and so on pay rather substantial amounts. As 
a matter of fact, they meet needs in keeping with the standards that 
they themselves establish. It is true, however, that a great many 
other States are unable to do that, or do not do it. A number of 
States have standards of need that they find they cannot finance. 
Thus, they can pay only a percentage of what they regard as the mini- 
mum standard. 

Senator McNamara. You indicated that the cost of living varied 
considerably from New York to other States or other areas of the 
country. Is this wide spread in the cost of living as great as is gen- 
erally accepted? For instance, is there much difference between the 
cost of living in New York and in Washington ? 

Mr. Mrrcwety. Our technical people have looked into this rather 
considerably, Senator. The costs of living do not vary in propor- 
tion to the variation which you find in the assistance payments. I 
believe that our people feel there is a greater degree of variation as 
between urban and country living than there is between geographic 
sections of the country. 

Senator McNamara. We find that frequently in areas of the city, 
housing, for instance, and facilities are more comparable to what is 
generally accepted as standard in rural communities, or we find a 
similarity to suburban areas, because people live in substandard hous- 
ing no matter where located. I think this standard throws us off a 
little bit. 

Mr. Mircnety. That is true. Of course, there are other considera- 
tions, such as from the North to the South. Where you have to have 
substantial heating bills and warmer clothes tends to make expenses 
higher in the North than in the South. There are other things tend- 
ing to offset that—the cost of food, for example. 

nator McNamara. But the range is what, 10 to 15 percent from 
one extreme to the other, maybe less? 

Mr. Mrrcue.u. I would say that would be a fairly accurate apprais- 
al of the situation. 

Senator McNamara. We thought that you had more figures on the 
insurance costs to people who are on social security, but you indicate 
that this New York study has developed some figures. 

We would also like to have whatever you have at the same time, 
because you have made some presentation for other committees, indi- 
cating that you have some material. 
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Mr. Mircueyt. And, as indicated, we are in the process of develop- 
ing more material right now. 

As you may know, the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Labor is bringing up to date the ig for an elderly couple and 
also its budget for a working family. I do not know when that will 
be available, but I think that also will be helpful. 

Senator McNamara. Is this not an area that is rather in flux right 
now? ‘There are so many insurance companies coming out with new 
plans for people who have reached 65 that there seems to be a little 
more competition. Perhaps ultimately it will settle down and we can 
hope for some reduction in rates, I think, because of the numbers of 
people that are taking an interest in what is a comparatively new field 
for many big insurance companies. 

Mr. Mrrcnetyt. Are you talking about the rates for insurance plans? 

Senator McNamara. No; health insurance for people over 65. 

Mr. Mrreweni. Oh, yes; I think that is in its infancy. It is, as 
you have indicated, very much in flux. Everyone is trying to learn 
and a great deal is being done. 

Senator McNam ARA. I am sure your interest can be very helpful 
to everybody who is interested in this, because you have had more 
experience. 

Mr. Mircneti. Yes, sir. We accept that responsibility very seri- 
ously and within the "facilities which we have, which are relatively 
modest, taking into consideration the breadth of the subject, we are 
trying to get t all of the factual information that we can on the subject. 

Senator McNamara. In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare I understand you have estimated that 70 percent of those 
over 65 can be covered by voluntary hospital insurance. This seems 
difficult for me to follow since the average OASI payments are about 
$72 a month, which would make it very difficult to pay for this medical 
insurance. 

TRENDS IN HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Miss Anxrns. Senator, if I may, I would like to make a statement 
at this point, because some of this, I think, follows the testimony of 
Secretary Flemming before another committee in the Congress and in 
reading the testimony our Department was concerned that we make 
quite clear the { figures which were used in that testimony. 

The Secretary was discussing the recent trends in the growth of 
the health insurance movement on a voluntary basis, and he made the 
statement that if the trends shown in recent surveys are projected to 
1965 they show 56 percent of the total aged population and 70 percent 
of aged beneficiaries of old-age survivors and disability insurance as 
having hospital insurance in 1965. In that year, according to our 
most recent estimates, OASDI beneficiaries will make up about. 70 per- 
cent of the total aged population. The 70 percent of this group with 
hospital insurance : would represent about half of the total aged popu- 
lation and since some of the nonbeneficiaries would have such insur- 
ance the figure of 56 percent of the total aged population having insur- 
ance is therefore a valid one, as the Secretary indicated. 

Therefore, while 30 percent of beneficiaries would on these assump- 
tions not have hospital insurance, the proportion of the total aged 
population without such protection would be closer to 45 percent. 
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You see, in the testimony there was some question in this use of the 
figure relating to beneficiaries of the OASDI program as applying to 
the total aged population. And because I think we are all concerned 
about individuals, I asked that we be able to give you today the specific 
figures, rather than percentages, because I think it helps us to see this 
in perspective. 

We estimate that by 1965 the total aged 65 and over would be 17.8 
millions of people. If you take 45 percent of this number who would, 
as far as our projections go, be without hospital insurance, that would 
mean 8 million people. We know that some of these receive hospital 
care through the public assistance program. These public assistance 
recipients would probably number between 2 and 214 millions of 
people. 

Therefore, if these projections are correct, we would be talking about 
the needs for coverage of approximately 6 million people with no pro- 
vision. ‘This is the group with which we are all concerned. 

1 know that in our deliberations in the Department as to ways that 
we in Government may be of assistance in getting the kind of care for 
all of our aged people which we all want. There are various ways in 
which we are considering this. We are not going along with any 
specific program, because of the many aspects of this problem which 
must be considered, but as the Secretary has indicated, we are consid- 
ering various ways in which we may be able to suggest. to the Congress 
an effective program for meeting the needs of all of this number of 
people. 

One of the things which has been encouraging is the growth of the 
voluntary health insurance program. This I think has given us an 
awareness both as individuals and as a Nation of the ways in which 
programs must be adapted to meet the needs of the day and of the 
future. And I think the insurance companies are aware of this prob- 
lem, but there is no question but what we also, as a Government and 
as a people, are concerned. That is the reason why we hope that as 
a result of our studies, as a result of our appraisal of the needs, we will 
be able to come up with a program which shows, as far as we have seen 
the picture, an answer to this, and I know that you have been a leader 
in this whole question. The very fact that you are having these hear- 
ings indicates it. So that we do believe that wtih the Congress and 
with the administration as interested and concerned as they are, cer- 
tainly the role of Government eventually will be spelled out in a 
way that will meet this need. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure that the Government is meeting it to 
some degree already. I am sure we will recognize this as a joint 
problem of the Administration and of the Congress and any solution 
that you may suggest for it will be given more than just careful con- 
sideration. 

JOINT OAA AND OASI BENEFITS 


Of course, we are finding that our old-age assistance program is 
bearing part of the cost of this insurance, because many people over 
65 are receiving both old-age assistance and OASI benefits. I suppose 
there are many who receive this combination. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. More than 600,000. 

Senator McNamara. I suppose a great many of these are getting 
this old-age assistance because of the fact that they do not have ade- 
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quate insurance and to a degree you are already sharing the burden 
of this insurance costs, are you not ? 

Mr. Mircue.u. That is quite true, a substantial amount of payments 
are for medical care and in some States the people who have no other 
needs but who are, as we call it, medically indigent, receive public 
assistance payments for medical care only. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have any figures as to how much of 
old-age assistance payments are for medical costs ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. If we can locate it quickly we will give it to you 
now. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure that it is not easy to locate these 
figures quickly and do not feel embarrassed because you have to go 
through your records a little bit. We certainly respect that. 

Mr. Mircuety. We refer to vendor payments as public assistance 
payments made directly to the person or organization furnishing 
the medical service. 

We may be able to furnish more for the record if we give you the 
figures later. 

Senator McNamara. Why don’t we leave it that way. Iam sure you 
can furnish a better figure if you have time to take these various things 
into consideration. 

(The statistics referred to follow :) 


TABLE 5.—Estimated erpenditures for medical care under public assistance in 
the last quarter of calendar 1958 


| 

Perceut of 

Millions of | total assist- 
dollars ance pay- 

ments 


Total assistance payments.. vomaawe ee 

Estimated total for medical eare_-_---.........------ 
Vendor payments—total____- 

9) . awhead 


Included in money payments for 4 federally aided categories__-_--.-.-----| 
i 





! An unknown but substantial part of these payments were made for recipients of one of the federally 
aided categories. 


Note.—In the 4th quarter of calendar 1958, the Federal share of assistance payments was 60.4 percent 
for OAA, 51 percent for AB, 57.5 percent for APTD, 60.7 percent for ADC. The Federal share of all assist- 
ance payments including GA, was 53.1 percent. Of the estimated total expenditures for medical care under 
the assistance programs, close to 35 went to old-age assistance recipients. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGING RETIREMENT TESTS 


Senator McNamara. What would be the result of lifting the ceiling 

on the amount that can be earned above the social security benefit 

ayments, this $1,200? Would that benefit your program? Do you 
ave any reaction to that ? 

Mr. Mrrcuety. I have several reactions to it. It would be a very 
expensive proposition, for one thing, and would have the effect of 
taxing all the people for a relatively small portion who would benefit, 
to give them more money. 

I have a statement here anticipating the possibility of some ques- 
tion on the subject which I would be glad to run over very briefly. I 
do so for one reason. I understand there are some 94 bills before the 
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Congress right now that relate to the retirement test in one way or 
the other. I think I can do this most effectively and most quickly if 
I give you this statement. 

Senator McNamara, You proceed in your own manner. I am a 
little bit astonished at this figure of 94 bills. I knew there were many 
bills, but I did not know it had reached that figure. 

Mr. Mircnetz. The basic purpose of the OAST program is to pro- 
vide benefits to replace part of the earnings loss because of the retire- 
ment or disability or death of an insured worker. One means we have 
of insuring that this purpose is carried out is this retirement test, a 
provision that limits the amount of benefit payable to people who have 
substantial earnings from work. The test is designed to assure that 
benefits will, with certain exceptions, be paid only to workers who are 
substantially retired and to their dependents and survivors who do not 
have substantial income from work. 

The test has been modified from time to time, mainly to take into 
account rising earnings levels and to permit the payment of benefits 
in more situations where part-time work is involved and it is now con- 
siderably more liberal than when the program started. 

Generally speaking, however, the present test does not permit a 
person to get benefits while he still continues to work in full time 
regular employment. 

Under the test itself, a person gets benefits or some of his benefits 
if he earns even as much as $2,080 a year. He can get all of his bene- 
fits if he does not earn over $1,200 a year. 

Thus beneficiaries may supplement their benefits with a significant 
amount of earnings, with either part-time work on a regular basis or 
full-time work for a part of the year. Ordinarily 1 month’s check 
must be withheld for every $80 (or a fraction of $80) of earnings 
over $1,200 a year. The law provides that a beneficiary will get a pen- 
sion for any month in which he neither earns wages of more than $100 
nor renders substantial services in self-employment. 

The number of people affected by the OASI retirement test repre- 
sents really only a small proportion of the aged population. 

We start off with about 15.4 million people over 65 in the country. 

About 10.7 million of them are getting OASI benefits, or could 
get them if the breadwinner were not working. 

Of this 10.7 million, some 4.6 million, that is about 42 percent, are 
exempt from the operation of the retirement test because they have 
reached age 72, they can get their regular OASI payment, regardless 
of how much they earn. 

Of the.remaining, a little over 6 million, the 58 percent to whom the 
test theoretically applies, about 4 million have no earnings at all in 
a year—in most cases because they cannot find work or they cannot 
work—or have earnings of substantially less than $1,200 a year and 
also are not generally affected by the retirement tests, although of 
course some few might work more than they do if they were sure 
they could do so and still get the benefits. 

Thus the benefit checks for 8.7 million of the 10.7 million eligible 
for benefits are in general not directly affected at all by the retire- 
ment test. 

That leaves 2 million of the 10.7 who are eligible for benefits and 
most of these, about a million and a half, are either workers earning 
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amounts large enough so that no benefits are payable, or are the aged 
dependents of these workers. 

The remaining half million includes people earning just under 
$1,200 a year, some of them deliberately, and the beneficiaries who are 
earning between $1,200 and $2,080 that I referred to before. 

If the amount of earnings, $1,200, that a person can still have and 
get, his benefits, was raised, as I have indicated, that would be rather 
costly, and I have a couple of examples here. 

The estimated level premium cost on an intermediate basis, and 
that is kind of technical language, the level premium cost is the pre- 
mium that would have to be charged in a social insurance system dur- 
ing the whole life of it in order to sustain it. 

And the intermediate cost is the cost that the actuaries use to rep- 
resent an arithmetical average between low cost and high cost, mean- 
ing high-cost. factors on the one hand and low-cost factors on the other, 
and so on. 

The estimated level premium cost of raising this retirement test 
amount to $1,500 from the $1,200 would be about one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of payroll; to $1,800, about three-tenths of 1 percent of payroll; 
and to $2,400, about 0.78 percent. 

I think if I recall correctly that if the retirement test were elim- 
inated completely it would cost about another 1 percent of payroll, 
a very substantial amount of money. 

This additional cost would be incurred for the benefit only of this 
small group and these would be the more fortunate of the aged, that 
is, those who have already substantial income from work. 

Raising the $1,200 figure substantially would help those people who 
hold their earnings to $1,200 now and probably could earn a little 
more. 

All of this would not, however, help the great majority of the 
beneficiaries who cannot work or who cannot find work. 

So I gather from that overall statement, Senator, that from a tech- 
nical standpoint we in the Department, in the Social Security Admin- 
istration, take a rather dim view of the liberalization of the retire- 
ment test, except as the general levels of living and the economic 
situation change. It may be necessary, probably will be, as it has 

in the past, to review the amount occasionally and modify it in relation 
to other changes. Otherwise we would not recommend raising the 
present amount. 


EFFECT OF RISING MEDICAL COSTS ON OAA 


Senator McNamara. Is the burden increasing on old-age assistance 
because of this higher insurance cost or medical cost, whichever it 
may be? Is it an increasing amount, do you figure at this time, or 
is it stable? 

Mr. Mircnett. You are referring now to the public assistance pro- 
gram and the question is whether or not more of the aged are becoming 
needy on account of the rising cost of medical care. Is that your 
concern ? 

Senator McNamara. Or insurance, or both, probably both involved 
to some degree. 

Mr. Mircuer.. Yes, sir. 
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Well, that is sort of a balancing figure. The total old-age assistance 
load is going down. That is as was expected: that more and more of 
the aged load are moving onto the insurance program, so there is 
less of a load on the assistance program. The extent to which, how- 
ever, new people are coming to the aging rolls as a result of rising 
medical costs, certainly there are some, but I do not believe that we 
have figures, nor do I believe that we could get figures that would. give 
a clear indication of the extent of that move. 

Senator McNamara. More of a feeling that it is so than something 
you can tie down? 

Mr. Mircue.y. It is obvious. We know that medical costs are 
rising and that hospitalization costs are rising more rapidly than the 
others. Thus it stands to reason that this would be a very important 
cause for people either looking for public assistance help or for re- 
quiring more help if they are already on it. 

Senator McNamara. Have you made any study as to whether our 
economy could support a better standard of living for the elderly? 

Mr. Mircneit. We have economists on the payroll and they are 
making such studies. I would generalize on that only to this extent: 
that this is a very wealthy country, with a very firm economic base. 
A relatively small proportion of our gross nat ional product, I believe, 
goes to these people. The inference of that, I guess, is that the ec on- 
omy could support a better level of living for the aged who come into 
such circumstances. 

Mrs. Merriam is an economist. She might want to add a little to 
that. 

Senator McNamara. Please do. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. IDA MERRIAM, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF PROGRAM RESEARCH 


Mrs. Merriam. I think that is a very good general answer. Cer- 
tainly over the past 10 or 20 years as our national productivity has 
increased we have been channeling some of this additional amount to 
the aged. There are always demands on whatever income we have; 
but, if we assume that our national productivity will continue to in- 
crease and that a part of the increase will go to the aged, their standard 
of living would therefore rise even if their share of the total national 
increase did not rise. 

Senator McNamara. Pressures from both sides. 

Mr. Mrrcnuety. I think, Senator, that there is a difference between 
what the economy could support and what the Government could 
support at any given time. Although I guess if you carry it back to 
its origin the Government is a part. of the economy. But of course 
it is important as of any given point of time to take into account the 
financial situation in which the Government finds itself. 

Senator McNamara. Certainly, that is an important factor. 

Mrs. Merriam. As Mr. Mitchell indicated in his statement, only 
about 40 percent of the total income of the present OASDI benefi- 
ciaries comes from their benefits, so when you say “raising the standard 
of living” this does not necessarily mean increasing benefits alone. 

Senator McNamara. Secretary Adkins, do you ‘want to call on the 
other members or associates, as you see fit, to make statements? 
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Miss ApKrins Well, I think it would be a very natural followup in 
this quesiton of the health needs of our people, and particularly in the 
older group, to indicate the ways in which we are already, in the Pub- 
lic Health Service of course, mov ing to improve the constructive things 

and I am wondering if Dr. Price would not like to giev a general state- 
ment of the Public Health Service, or his specific. area of interest, if 
he cares to. 

Senator McVamara. We will be glad to have Dr. Price. 

We are glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID E. PRICE, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE 
SERVICES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I did not come with a prepared statement but would like to take this 
opportunity to outline in a general way what the kinds of concerns are 
that the Public Health Service has with the health of older people. 

In the first place, we feel that one of our important functions is to 

collect and evaluate data on illness and disability. I may say that 
we have been doing this in a very modest way and at the present time 
are only beginning to get. some of the kinds of information that we 
hope will burgeon | as time goes on through the operations of the Na- 
tional Health Sur vey, whic h is now in the midst of its second full year 
of operation. 

You heard yesterday about the research activities of the service 
which are carried out so largely through the National Institutes of 
Health in the presentation which Dr. Hunt made to the committee. 

A third area of interest is in the provision of medical care facili- 
ties and the facilitation of better care through the provision of prop- 
erly trained personnel to operate them. 

A fourth general area, and the one with which I myself have been 
most directly concerned, is in the provision of community services 
which are applicable to the maintenance of health and which are 
directed particularly to problem of the aged. 

I could subdivide these very briefly into those that are concerned 
with health promotion and maintenance, those that deal with the pre- 
vention and control of disability resulting from illness or accident, 
those which deal with direct provision of some types of patient care 
and service, and then some others which are only related to health but 
which have an important bearing on health, such things as the health 
activities in connection with day care centers and the provision of ade- 
quate living accommodations. 

We carry out these community service functions primarily in two 
ways: 

Through grants to the States, to maintain their health programs; 
some of these funds are rather directly channeled to services that are 
of peculiar importance to the older age groups and to those ‘who have 
chronic disease conditions. 

Also, though the assistance by our professional staffs in planning of 
programs and in the tr aining of personnel who are needed to promote 
and conduct community service programs among the States. 
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I believe you have had a great deal of statistical information pre- 
sented already on the range of the problems of disability and illness. 
I will not discuss that matter further unless you wish. 

With respect to these various community programs, I think you 
might be interested to know some of the range of activities that we 
are either supporting or watching and attempting to evaluate in the 
hope that they will prove to be worth duplicating in many other 
places. 

“WELL OLDSTER” CONFERENCES 


Among the health promotion and maintenance programs there are 
such things as well oldster conferences. This is the application to 
the older person of some of the techniques that have been so success- 
ful in the child health field. 

In the development of better periodic health appraisals we have 
been watching such things, for example, as the program conducted 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and the periodic followup of 
executives of industry and business to see what we may learn about 
the followup of health conditions through such a periodic appraisal. 

We have also been for many years interested in screening programs, 
either those that attempt to find individuals who have early disease 
and disability that might be particularly amenable to checking 
through relatively minor medical procedures, or multiple screening 
examinations which would be designed to find as many disabilities and 
disease as possible so that they might be guided to medical treatment. 

Nutrition, of course, is very important among older people and we 
have stimulated the provision of advisory services to them on diet and 
the preparation of their meals, but in addition to this we are interested 
in some activities to provide hot meals for them in their homes. 

And then, of course, one of our important functions is to provide 
patient and lay education materials and we have developed pamphlets 
which might be used by health agencies and by physicians on such 
topics as “Taking Care of Your Diabetes,” and “The Family Dealin 
With the Older Person in the Home,” discussing some of the physica 
and mental health problems which are produced by that relationship. 


PROBLEMS IN PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DISABILITY 


In the field of prevention and control of disability one of the things 
we have worked on with the organized medical peer during the 


past couple of years has been the development of a program to stimu- 
late _ earlier rehabilitation of individuals who have suffered from 
strokes. 

That was proved to be a very popular and important movement. 
We believe that through the early mobilization and some simple phy- 
sical therapy methods which the family or the relativel peels 
trained attendant might apply even to the individual who has to be 
hospitalized at home that a great deal of disability may be prevented 
and that these individuals can be earlier returned either to self-care 
or to actual remunerative employment. 

Among patient care services I suppose one of the outstandin 
things which we are doing is our work with nursing homes. I shail 
leave this for Dr. Haldeman to discuss. 
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In addition to those we have been helping with the development of 
organized home-care programs. There are now about 65 of these 
which we have throughout the country. Some of them are based on 
community, official community organizations, some of them are built 
around such voluntary agencies as visiting nurse associations of hos- 
pital services into the community. 

There are, of course, homemaker services, approximately 150 pro- 
grams have now come into being in about 150 cities. We have such 
a program here in the District of Columbia and in about 32 States. 

We have been making a study of these homemaker services. We 
feel these are particularly important because about four out of five 
of the families which are served by these homemaker services have 
sick or aged individuals in the home. 

Medical rehabilitation services are being promoted. We feel that 
restorative services of this nature provided, for example, as they are 
through a program in New Jersey, are very important to rehabilitate 
the individual to self-help. 

Many communities which do not have well-organized and inte- 
grated programs in the chronic disease and health of the aging field 
have spotty representation of a pretty wide variety of services that 
would be useful to older people. One of the problems is identifying 
them and referring the individual to the appropriate one. 


PROGRAMS IN CENTRAL REFERRAL INFORMATION 


We are very interested, therefore, in central referral information 
and counseling services and are participating at the present time in a 
cooperative project in Rhode Island with the State health department 
and the council of community services in the State to provide a state- 
wide referral service. 

Such activities have already become quite well-developed in San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

It is rather difficult to describe the full extent of public health 
services for the aged because we have never been in our tradition 
inclined to categorize the services in this way and budget for them 
in just this way. But I might give you some indication as to the 
extent of the assistance which the Federal Government is providing 
to the development of this type of activity. 

We have, for example, in our chronic disease and aging program in 
Public Health Service $1,155,500 which is being spent for applied 
research, training consultation, and program promotion in this field. 
About 107 positions are enrolled in this program. 


PUBLIC HEALTH GRANTS TO STATES 


Then, of the grants which are made to the States to support their 
public health activities significant portions are used to serve the aged 
and the chronically ill. There is a total of more than $26 million 
going to the States in grants of this kind. This total includes the 
following: 


The Cancer Institute provides funds to the States, a total of 
$2,250,000. 
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This is the age group in which cancer is a very important disease 
and much of the service rendered by the State programs is rendered 
to this age group. 

The same is true for the funds which are provided through the 
National Heart Institute for allocation to the States. This amounts 
to $2,125,000 in total. 

Then there is a general assistance grant to States. About 3 years 
ago the Congress increased this grant from $12 million to $15 million 
and specifically urged that the additional $3 million be directed to the 
improvement of services of new programs and particularly for services 
in the field of chronic disease and aging. 

We feel that these funds have largely achieved their purpose in 
stimulating additional work. 

There was $4 million for grants in the field of tuberculosis control 
in 1959. Tuberculosis may not seem like a particularly important 
matter for older people. 1 think there has been a general tendency 
to consider that communicable diseases were predominant among the 
young and tuberculosis as a disease was perhaps found in a young 
adult life. We are finding that as the spread of tuberculosis is re- 
duced that the disease is becoming a more important problem among 
the older people. As individuals who have been infected early in life 
grow old and some of their defenses begin to weaken their disease is 
reawakened. This is a very significant part of our tuberculosis 
problem. 

Then, of course, there is $4 million in grants from the Mental Health 
Institute which assist the States to provide for the provision of com- 
munity services in mental health among other things. This, too, is a 
very important factor. 
ae shall be very glad to answer any questions that you may have, sir, 
if I can. 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONNEL AND COMMUNICATION OF SKILLS 


Senator McNamara. Do you have sufficient machinery and money 
to transmit to the field the results of your research, your experience, so 
that it can be applied more broadly to people working with the aged 
throughout the field, or are you handicapped in that area ? 

Dr. Price. I suppose none of us are ever completely happy with the 
resources that are at our disposal to do our jobs. We know, I believe, 
that additional funds could be effectively used for that purpose than 
there are. 

I think we have probably seen a greater increase in our ability to 
work with the States in this particular area than in most others in our 
total public health program within the last 2 or 3 years. 

Senator McNamara. You generally stop at the statehouse level 
and depend upon the State machinery to distribute it to the com- 
munities, is that right ? 

Dr. Price. We have working relationships that carry our programs 
specialists down to the grassroots in very many instances. The pro- 
vision of specialists’ skills in this field is rather difficult. States have 
the same problem that we have in finding an adequate number of per- 
sonnel. Consequently we feel that one of the most effective means 
that we have is to assign some of our young specialists who have had 
some training in the technical field out to work with the States and 
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they are frequently assigned to a locality to help conduct a specific 
program at that level. } 

This is something for which there is a great demand. We are unable 
to fulfill it because we do not have adequate number of personnel. 

Senator McNamara. Well, in addition to sending put personnel, 
much can be done, I suppose, and is being done, by of sending out 
material. I know it is very expensive to send personnel but do you 
send out considerable material ? 

Dr. Price. Yes; we do. We send out a very large amount of ma- 
terial, publish a great deal in this field. I suppose the most recent 
exunple of how popular some of our materials are is in connection 
with the stroke program which I mentioned earlier. Our people 
prepared a booklet called “Strike Back at Stroke,’ which is designed 
as a very elementary manual which a physician might use to help 
instruct the family in the care of the patient at this time. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has, I believe, now sold about 150,000 copies 
of this. We have distributed it generously to the States and medical 
societies in order to make its existence known, but it is of sufficient 
value that it is being purchased for use in this way. 

Senator McNamara. That is a good example, and you say it is 
very elementary. I have seen it and think it is a very fine publica- 
tion and can be very helpful to people, individuals in the home, 
because the suggestions are quite detailed for home care as well as 
professional care. 

Do you also put in the category of nursing homes what are com- 
monly referred to as convalescent homes, senior centers? Do you 
group these all together and call them nursing homes, or do you 
make a 

Dr. Price. I will ask Dr. Haldeman to reply to that. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JACK HALDEMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Dr. Hatpeman. There is a very wide range of types of facilities 
in this general area. We have come more and more to wanting to 
talk about long-term facilities, rather than talking about convalescent, 
nursing home, chronic disease. They range from a domiciliary type 
of facility for relatively well aged to the other end of the scale, a 
chronic disease hospital which is a highly specialized medical facility. 

Senator McNamara. We find, however, out in the field, generally, 
that the same type of institution will be referred to as a convalescent 
home, nursing home, or a sentor center. We find the same kind of 
people, some sick, some well, some in between, but generally staying 
there continually while they have the finances to keep themselves 
there. Is that your experience? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That 1s correct, sir. 

Senator McNamara. So they fall into more or less the same grou 
except where you get into the hospital care, where naturally you nee 
special attention and very expensive technical service. 

Dr. Hatpeman. There is a great deal of variation in terms of the 
degree to which these various types of institutions are staffed. 

For instance, in a study a few years back we found that 60 percent 
of these homes had no reniaeeel nurses. Another thing we found, 
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however, was that the degree of disability, the number of bedfast 
patients, the number with various types of disabilities, were somewhat 
similar, whether they were in skilled nursing homes or whether they 
were in a more domiciliary type of facility. I think it points up the 
need to upgrade these types of facilities. These folk tend to be rather 
divorced from the main streams of medical care. 


STANDARDS FOR NURSING HOMES 


Senator McNamara. Does that answer indicate that you think there 
should be some Federal standard established in this area? We now 
leave it to the States and some require that you have a trained nurse 
on at all times and others require nothing. Do you think there should 
be Federal standards? 

Dr. Hatpeman. We have a rather strong feeling, I think, that the 
standards of maintenance and operation should be State standards of 
maintenance and operation rather than Federal. As contrasted with 
that, in our Hill-Burton program, we do have Federal standards of 
construction that are minimal. The Hill-Burton Act also requires 
that the State develop its standards of maintenance and operation. 

We have been working with the States in trying to develop better 
criteria for licensure programs but our activity is consultation and 
technical assistance to the States and we feel very strongly that licen- 
sure there is an area where the State should have the primary 
responsibility. 

Senator McNamara. In working with the States in this manner 
have you established anything like minimum facilities in staff? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Many of the State licensure acts do have provisions 
relating to personnel. For instance, there are some 15 or 16 States 
that have dev eloped nurse staffing patterns in relation to their licen- 
sure programs—in other words, ‘there must be a certain number of 
nursing hours per patient. Some States are licensing : administrators. 
Many State licensure laws require that the patient must be referred 
by a physician or there must be a medical examination within 1 day 
after admission. 

Most nursing licensure laws require that the nursing home itself 
have a physician to make calls in emergencies. There are quite a 
number of areas which the nursing licensure laws cover. I would be 
glad to go into more detail, if you would like. 

Senator McNamara. Maybe I have misinformation. I have in 
mind that nursing homes or convalescent homes in the State of Michi- 
gan, particularly in the city, are requjyred to have a trained nurse on 
the staff and at least a practical nurse in attendance at all times. Is 
this a reasonable ee ae 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes. Part of that stems from the Hill-Burton 
requirement that in order for an applicant to be eligible it must be 
a skilled-nursing home. Many States have differentiated between 
homes for the aged or homes w vhere there are completely ambulatory 
patients, but in the nursing home category there is in most States 
no laws a requirement that there be graduate nursing service 

railable by a registered professional nurse. 

Senator McNamara. Do you think this should also apply to what 
is more recently termed senior centers ? 
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Dr. Haupeman. In looking at the needs of the older person, I 
think that more and more we are beginning to realize that there must 
be continuity of care for the well oldster, the individual who may need 
care in the ‘long-term facility, and who is going to need occasional 
trips to the hospital perhaps. 

It is important to keep from splitting care into too many segments 
by caring for patients in too many separate institutions. There must 
be continuity of care. Some of the best care is under a single auspice. 
The type of facility you are referring to, the senior center, has a nurs- 
ing unit, that has an affiliation w ith a hospital, so that it facilitates 
getting the type of care that the person needs at the time he needs it. 

Senator McNamara. There are certainly great problems as far as 
licensing by the States is concerned to make the distinction that you 
draw here. Actually, the only control you have is through the licens- 
ing, is it not? 


NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 






Dr. Hatpeman. I think most States would say that the most im- 
portant thing today is an educational program. It is all very well 
for an inspector to come out from the licensing agency and point out 
certain deficiencies. Some of them are serious. Many of them have 
fire hazards. But aside from pointing out deficiencies, the better 
State agencies are realizing more and more that they have got to 
give consultation in connection with their licensing, to send out in- 
dividuals who can teach about restorative services, and who can assist 
the food managers in planning more nutritious diets, and training 
programs. I think that greater benefits are derived from this type 
of activity than strictly the inspection type. 

State agencies are Faced with tremendous problems, they have in- 
adequate staffs. They are faced with a tremendous dilemma, in that 
many, many of our nursing homes in this country, as a matter of face, 
about half of the skilled nursing homes are in facilities which the 
State agencies in the development of their Hill-Burton plans, find to 
be unacceptable from the standpoint of fire hazard or what not. 

However, the need or demand for space is such that. they cannot 
tomorrow just say, we can raise our standards and get rid of these 
frame structures, because there is no place for these people to go. 
Therefore, the State agency has to work with the nursing home oper- 
ators and I think they have done a real bangup job the last few years 
in meeting this problem. They have a long way to go, however 

Senator McNamara. Doctor, has the Public Health Service made 
studies of conditions in nursing homes? If so, would you describe 
the present conditions? Do you think they are very poor? A previ- 
ous witness has said that Charles Dickens would have a field day 
describing the wretched conditions. Is it that bad? 

Dr. Harpeman. As I said, there are approximately 450,000 beds 
in various types of institutions that are classified loosely as nursing 
homes. About half of these are in homes which have skilled nursing 
care, and as I said earlier, only about one-half of those are in facilities 
which the State agencies say are acceptable facilities. 

Under the Hill-Burton program, as I am sure you know, the State 
agency is required to survey the existing facilities to develop a com- 
prehensive plan for the needs for that State and to develop a State 
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_ and set up a priority structure. In the course of that they do 

raluate the current situation in regard to the physical structure and 
the services found and on the basis of that study as I said, they have 
using standards that relate only to the physic: al structure, "found that 
about half of the existing skilled nursing homes are in unacceptable 
structures. We know from other studies that have been done that 
these homes are grossly understaffed in terms of the staff that we 
feel desirable in a skilled nursing home. 

Senator McNamara. Do you think that this program under the 
Hill-Burton Act more or less meets the remaining: of your agency 
in this field ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. We have had a very fine program and I think it 
has done a lot of good. Since the beginning we have had an appropri- 
ation of $21 million a year in Federal funds for the years through 195 8, 
from 1956 to 1958, and the last year Congress made available $35 
million. 

We have approved projects under the program to date that has 
brought a total of $200 million worth of construction in this general 
area of chronic disease and nursing homes. There has been a total of 
$58 million of the Federal funds and the remainder has been the 
matching money. This has gone to provide about 15,000 additional 
beds. 

This is not meeting the total need. We are, within the Department, 
looking at the program, reevaluating it in terms of how it can be 
improved. 

For instance, we fee] that the current restriction on the use of the 
funds that are made for the category of hospitals should be removed 
so that if a State wishes, it could use some of its general funds that 
go into the construction of short- <T facilities and take them and use 
them in the long-term facility are 

Senator McNamara. Do you think that some of those funds then 
could be used fer grants perhaps at the State level to stimulate consul- 
tation training and supervision in this area? Would you recommend 
that ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. This is another area which we have had under con- 
sideration. A substantial amount of the money that goes to pay for 
the services of—that goes to pay for people in long-term facilities 
comes from governmental sources. About one-half the patients in 
nursing homes have the bill paid all or in part by public assistance 
funds, for example. 

Senator McNamara. On the county level, but a great deal of it is 
Federal money, is that right ? Q 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. 


NEED TO STRENGTHEN STATE AGENCIES 


And we feel that there is a very great need to provide a strengthen- 
ing of the services of the State licensure and State Hill-Burton agen- 
cies to enable them to work with the nursing home group in an educa- 
tional program, in their licensure program, and particularly to de- 
velop some demonstrations to assist in getting a closer wor king rela- 
tionship between various types of medical facilities, such as nursing 
homes and hospitals. 
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Senator McNamara. Some people have suggested that we should 
have a Federal grant program that would provide for health examina- 
tions for all persons over 45. What is your reaction to this sugges- 
tion? 

Dr. Hauvpeman. I think I would like to refer that question back to 
Dr. Price. 


VALUE OF ANNUAL MEDICAL 





EXAMINATIONS 






Dr. Pricer. Well, sir, I think we do not know enough about the value 
of this kind of annual examination procedure to know that it should 
be applied routinely to everyone. I think many of us would question 
whether a program of that kind in the absence of adequate resources 
and facilities to follow through and take care of whatever might be 
discovered would be feasible. 

There are a great many of our people over that age group who would 
find it exceedingly difficult to obtain the corrective measures that 
would be necessary in following up on a program of that kind. 

I think that what I am trying to say is that if one were going to 
embark on that kind of program it ought to be not an isolated thing in 
itself but something which was coordinated with some development of 
resources that would meet the entire health need. 

Senator McNamara. We would not begin to have enough doctors to 
undertake such a program. 

Dr. Price. Iam sure we would not. 

Senator McNamara. We probably would not have 20 percent of 
what would be needed, actually. This is unfortunate, but these are 
the facts of life. 

Well, Madam Secretary, do you want to proceed with some others? 
I think we have done very well for the record up to now. 

Miss Apxkins. We appreciate this opportunity, Senator. I do not 
know whether you have specific questions. I know the schedule which 
is ahead of you in hearings from other departments. I do not know 
whether you have specific questions which you would like to finish 
today with us. 

We await your pleasure. 

Senator McNamara. We have some that we have prepared more or 
less for Mr. Fitch. 

_Miss Apxins. We will be glad to stay if you would like to take the 
time. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Fitch, we have not heard from you. 
Would you care to make any statement ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. FITCH, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL STAFF ON 


AGING, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Frreu. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to be able 
to come before your committee. I know that in the Under Secretary’s 
testimony she referred to the work on the special staff on aging and 
also highlighted some of the planning for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, so that today we thought it might be more helpful not 
to have a prepared statement in either of these areas but to provide a 
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little more time for further discussion or questions you might have 
on either of these. 

Senator McNamara. Let us start off with this one: , 

How many professional members are there on your personal special 
staff on the aged ? 

Mr. Frreu. We have 12 altogether with 7 of them professional and 
5 clerical. 

Senator McNamara. That seems to me to be a pretty small staff. 

How many professional members do you have on the White House 
Conference staff, or are part of these people assigned to that ? 

Mr. Frrcu. No, the special staff on aging that I mentioned is the 
professional staff of 12. We have an authorization under the White 
House Conference appropriation for an additional staff of 51. When 
they are completely recruited we will have 16 professional and 15 
clerical, although I would like to point out that 18 of these will ac- 
tually be located in the regional offices, 1 professional and 1 clerical 
in each of our 9 regional offices. 

Senator McNamara. Could your agency do a better job if you had 
statutory authorization as an operating bureau or do you feel that your 
setup now is adequate ? 

Mr. Firen. Well, I could not help but think while the testimony 
was being presented here that if we had statutory authority for opera- 
tion it would seem almost an overlap that would conflict with some of 
the programs that are already going. We do have a close relation- 
ship with them and can call on them and their facilities as we develop 
programs and coordinate the Department's activities. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have any problems in obtaining co- 
operation from the various departments and from the States? Do 
you feel that you get all the cooperation you need ? 

Mr. Fircn. Actually, I think we do. 

I know that through the reconstituted Federal Council on Aging 
we hope that we will “have an accelerated program there at a higher 
level, but I cannot recall of any time when we did not have the full 
cooperation of the other departments and programs which are beyond 
our own Department’s responsibilities. 

Senator McNamara. You have no great problem in that area? 

Mr. Frrcn. I cannot identify any. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have any problem with 1514 million 
Americans over 65 and 15 million over 45? Can that be adequately 
handled by the few permanent professional staff members in the 
Federal Government ? 

It appears to us on the face of it that you do not have nearly enough 
professional staff. 

Mr. Frren. Actually, in terms of the operation that we do have 
with our permanent staff, ours is a coordinating program within the 
Department and then working with the Federal Council, but we are 
trying to stimulate and work out closer working relationships with 
each of the various States. 

The last figure was that 37 States have either an official commission 
or a committee on aging and we believe that we are working coopera- 
tively with them as a partnership in trying to get the States and com- 
munities to work with their problems and to help where it would seem 
appropriate for the Federal Goneumal to cooperate. 
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PROPOSAL TO POSTPONE 1961 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Senator McNamara. At the hearing several weeks ago the sug- 
gestion was made by the New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Aging that the White House Conference should be postponed for sev- 
eral months in order to give the State committees more time to be or- 

ganized and in order to avoid the confusion of Washington at the time 
of the inauguration of the new administration. 

What is your position with respect to that ¢ 

Mr. Frrcn. I knew this question was a possibility and very honestly 
we looked at it objectively in terms of having the best conference 
in 1961. Some of the considerations, general consider ‘ations, would 
apply whether it might be postponed or advanced ; some of the prob- 
lems, you would be confronted with no matter which way you go. 

Senator McNamara. I am very much interested in that. 

Mr. Frreu. First, it is a little unusual that the date of January 
1961 is actually stated in the law; it would require legislation to 
change that part of it. This becomes a question of timing, also. 

There is—maybe this is not too significant—but the appropriations 
in the budget and the staffing action has been based on the January 
1961 timing. This does make a difference in terms of the amount of 
additional money that might be needed, as well as the staffing. 

And one of the technicalities in planning ahead for a conference 
this large is the fact that we did have to go ahead to reserve and make 
arrangements for some 2,000 hotel rooms and the arrangements for 
the use of Constitution Hall. 

Another, and perhaps the most significant item is that at the time 
the White House Conference on Aging Act was passed each of the 
State legislatures or Governors were alerted because there were some 
33 legisls itures that would be convening in early 1959 and it was im- 
portant for them to take action since they would not reconvene again 
until the spring of 1961. Any change in date would create con- 
fusion within the States. There is an advantage actually in having 
the conference in January of 1961 because the legislatures would 
again be convening and could take action on the recommendations 
that would come out of the conference. 

So this becomes a part of that, and I think that perhaps it may have 
come to your attention as it has to us that January 1961 seemed almost 
too far off to begin with and we have been emphasizing to our con- 
tacts that there is action needed now in preparation for it. Again I 
think there would be some criticism for delaying it beyond the point 
that some of them felt was already too long delayed. 

We think, too, that even though there will be a change in Presi- 
dents and this is at the time or just preceding the inauguration, that 
certainly in our planning we would hope to involve any new in- 
dividuals who would be coming on the scene, whether in the depart- 
ments or whatever level of the Government, so there would be a con- 
tinuity in thinking and planning right on through the holding of the 
conference itself. . 

So that as far as we see it in terms of all the considerations given 
and the planning that has gone into it we would hope very much 
that the January 1961 date would continue to hold. 

Senator McNamara. I am glad you were so well prepared to answer 
that question, because I think on the face of it I agree with you, too. 
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As far as the confusion at this time of the inauguration there is 
always so much confusion anyway. 

Thank you again. 

Have we heard from everybody? There seems to be another young 
man yet. 

Miss Apxrns. Mr. Roudebush is the Executive Director of the 
Federal Council on Aging. We did not know whether you had any 
questions. 

Senator McNamara. We do not have any specific questions for 
him. I hope you do not accept this as an indication that he is doing 
such a good job that we could not think of one to ask him, because I 
do not think any of us want to feel that way and I am sure he least 
of all. 

Do you have any comment or statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Rovupesusn. I have no prepared statement to add to what 
Miss Adkins furnished vesterdi Ly. 

The main activity of the Federal Council at the present time is 
to assemble information and these hearings are helping us in our 
efforts for the evaluation of the current programs that the President 
requested be made. 

And when this job is done, when the report is made on September 
30 we will know a little more clearly the direction in which we are 
heading. 

Senator McNamara. I think you are in the position we are. We 
are looking for the main road in this great maze of problems that 
we have and Iam sure that we have that much in common. 

Thank you again. 

Miss Apxins. Thank you, Senator. May I say what a pleasure it 
has been for us to have this chance to discuss with you some of these 
problems. 

I think you are very wise in bringing to the public the background 
of need, eens, et and I think it has been very helpful for 
us, for instance, in just yesterday morning and this morning to hear 
from people themselves, as the first witnesses have given some of the 
ways in which it affects the individual. 

We in Government, recognizing our role of leadership, have stimu- 
lation, I think, and can benefit always by talking with the individual 
directly affected and certainly in this administration the things 
which are going on now, the proposals which we have made in the 
past to increase ee in this area, is an indication that we are 
moving forward, and I hope we will find more adequate answers to 
some of the needs which exist. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to be here with you «nd we 
want to assure you that if there are things which come up in the 
subsequent months and ways in which we may be of assistance, I 
hope you and your staff will feel perfectly free to call wpon us. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. You have been most 
cooperative, and as you say, we have the problem of getting the in- 
formation out not only to the public but first to the Senate and to 
the rest of the Congress. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m. the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, July 28, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 28, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGED AND AGING 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Pat McNamara (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator McNamara (presiding). 

Subcommittee staff members present: Sidney Spector, staff di- 
rector; and Dr. Harold Sheppard, research director. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional staff member. 

Senator McNamara. The hearing will be in order, please. 

We are pleased to have with us today officials of the Department of 
Labor and the Civil Service Commission, to discuss their special 
interests and activities that relate to the employment of older persons 
in private industry and in the Federal Government. 

As I indicated in the previous hearings, when we had experts 
testifying on the employment problems of older workers—and as the 
statement of the Department of Labor also indicates—the worker over 
45, and in some cases, even over 35, faces discrimination once he loses a 
job, and hunts for another one. 

One of the issues, therefore, that we would like to talk about today 
is how to tackle this barrier of age discrimination. Another issue is the 
one of compulsory retirement. And perhaps more important for long 
run policy, the degree to which we are in a position to know the kinds of 
new jobs for which we should be traning older workers. 

Tam aware of the detailed seven-city report on older worker adjust- 
ment to labor market practices and the problem of pension costs 
published by the Labor Department a few years ago. My own home- 
town of Detroit. was one of these cities, and the report revealed some 
important findings in all the cities that should make us all sit up and 
take notice. I hope we can get into some of the practical followup 
steps taken since these surveys. 

Since it is generally agreed that the Federal Government should 
serve as a model in many areas of national policy, we have asked the 
Civil Service Commission to tell us about their experiences in the 
employment of older Government employees, as well as the age distri- 
bution of Government personnel. I am sure that private employers 
and local governments can learn much from such a record. 

Before we hear from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. Newell 

and. his associates—and from Mr. Glenn Stahl, of the Civil 
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Service Commission’s Bureau of Programs and Standards, we will 
have the pleasure of hearing from Senator Jacob K. Javits of New 
York. Senator Javits has a keen interest in the problems of employ- 
ment for older workers and, therefore, requested an opportunity to 
speak to the subcommittee today. 

Senator Javits, we are glad to have you here. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Javirs. I shall not detain the committee very long. 

Mr. Chairman, my testimony today is with reference to such legis- 
lative action as the subcommittee may recommend with respect to 
discrimination in employment because of age, the subject with which 
I have been associated for many years, long before I came to the 
Senate when I was a Member of the other body. My recollection is 
that I introduced in the House the first bill in on this subject some- 
thing in the area of 8 or 9 years ago, perhaps more. 

In the U.S. Senate, where the average age of the Members is 57.1 
years, it is somewhat anomalous for me to discuss a situation wherein 
workers age 40 or 45 and over are discriminated against in job op- 
portunities because of their age. One of our colleagues, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, now aged 91, did not even first assume 
office until he was 69, an age when many men are already in retire- 
me 

I do not intend to engage in a statistical exercise in my testimony 
before this subcommittee. I know that the Congress has had ample 
studies presented to it showing that the older ‘worker stays unem- 
ployed longer; the reluctance to hire older wor kers, notwithstanding 
their experience, who may have lost their jobs through no fault of 
their own—for example, by reason of a merger; the increasing propor- 
tion of our population in the older age br ackets; and finally—in con- 
trast—the more efficient production. rates of many older workers 
and the lower accident and sick leave rates of many older workers. 

In World War II, of the 11 million workers added to the labor 
force, 2.5 million were over 45 years old. President Eisenhower 
pointed out in March 1956 that— 


our Nation must learn to take advantage of the full potential of our older 
citizens—their wisdom and experience. We need these traits fully as much as 
we need the energy and boldness of youth. 





THE PRICE OF 





AGE DISCRIMINATION 
Indeed, a critical issue in the American economic structure is our 
ability to deal with the unjust, and unreasonable, discrimination 
against workers over 45—and in some instances, over 40—in oppor- 
tunities for employment. Such discrimination deprives the Nation 
of a most important resource of experienced, often highly skilled 
employees, adds materially to the number of persons requiring pub- 
lic assistance and deprives mature citizens of the dignity and status 
of self-support and continued participation in constructive economic 
activity. 

I would like to emphasize there, Mr. Chairman, the point about the 
integration of the individual and how seriously it suffers when a man 
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full of capacities is unemployed just because of his age and really 
for no other reason. 

The Federal Government must play a leadership role in meeting 
this problem. The Davis-Bacon Act has, for example, established 
minimum standards of wages and hours for workers where employed 
by firms under contract with the Federal Government. These stand- 
ards have carried over into non-Government work areas as employers 
have realized their worth. 


BILLS ON AGE DISCRIMINATION 


Now, I have introduced a bill, S. 739, which, though the committee 
is not technically hearing legislation, is before our Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to eliminate discriminatory employment 
practices on account of age at least in the performance of those con- 
tracts with the United States and the District of Columbia. 

It seems to me that this is the elementary step that we can take in 
respect of an area of employment in regard to age discrimination. 
[t provides the usual procedures, very analogous to those in the Davis- 
Bacon Act and I think it is a uniquely practical way of registering 
the opposition of the Federal Government to age discrimination in 
employment opportunities. 

At the same time, I also introduced another measure, presently 
pending before this subcommittee, S. 738, the National Act Against 
Age Discrimination in Employment which seeks to prevent such dis- 
crimination by private firms engaged in interstate commerce. This 
latter bill makes it an unfair employment practice for an employer 
(1) to discriminate in hiring on account of an individual’s age, or 
(2) to utilize an employment agency which so discriminates. En- 
forcement is under the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Labor Department. Unions may not maintain membership 
requirements or other procedures which would tend to rule out or limit 
employment opportunities or adversely affect wages, hours, or work- 
ing conditions because of an indiv idual’s age. 

Of course, that is a more comprehensive bill, but it still goes to the 
same point. I should imagine, however, that if the committee had 
thought of legislation at all it would first move in a Federal area 
which is very directly under our control. 

Admittedly, all age discrimination in employment cannot be legis- 
lated out of existence, but the bills T am introducing today can provide 
a suitable basis for solution to be brought about by law. Last year, 
when my own State of New York enacted the McGahan-Preller bill 
to prohibit age discrimination in employment, it became the fourth 
State to have such a law and since then two more States have followed. 

Also I have put in a bill to deal with that subject in the District 
of Columbia, again on the theory of local enforcement. So that, Mr. 
Chairman, there are three approaches: 

One is the Davis-Bacon Act. The other is a broad-seale approach, 
a national bill, and finally, separate treatment for invidinal political 
units in the United States. In that regard my own State of New York 
has already acted and six States have now acted. 

Now, I had a little controversy with the then Governor of my State, 
Averell Harriman, when this thing went through because it was 
alleged we were engaging in forcing people to hire others who may 
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have been overage and that there were punitive aspects to the law. 
Finally, however, we worked out legislation which is very much like 
the other antidiserimination laws in the State of New York, w hich is 
heavily relying upon mediation, conciliation and uses court injunc- 
tions only after hearing extreme cases; this procedure has been found 
very successful. There is great interest, Mr. Chairman, throughout 
the country in this subject. We got the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
interested; I went up to New York and made a speech at their national 
convention and they got petitions from 800,000 Americans from every 
State in the United States as part of the Eagles “Jobs Over Forty” 
campaign. 

There is a need for this legislation. In an analysis of hiring prac- 
tices throughout the Nation the Labor Department reveals that more 
than half the openings listed with employment offices in 70 percent of 
the cities surveyed contain maximum hiring ages. Mind you, Mr. 
Chairman, these are not limitations as to skill or the degree of move- 
ment of which a person is capable for a particular job but strictly 
age limitations. 

In view of our need for skilled labor, discrimination in hiring be- 
cause of age is as unrealistic as it is unfair. To meet the demands of 
production, expanding as it must to enable us to fulfill our defense 
obligations as well as provide for a full and prosperous peacetime 
economy, we will need a labor force ot 79.3 million by 1965, an increase 
over the current figure of 73.9 million and 1 out of 2 of the new workers 
will be 45 years of age, or over. This is compelled upon us by the 
composition of the population, Such workers will not be available 
out of the new, young additions to the labor force, let alone the con- 
stantly expanding ne ed for skills already learned which older workers 
possess. ‘To meet present needs and prepare to meet our skilled labor 
requirements for the future, we must now begin to utilize more fully 
those 40 and 45 years of age and over who have the skill, the training, 
and the desire to continue as useful, productive, and self-reliant mem- 
bers of society. 

EXAMPLES OF AGE BIAS 


Now, I would like to read, Mr. Chairman, just two of the thousands 
of letters that I have had over the years—it has been a long time that 
I have been in this—which typify the situation as far as the jobseeker 
is concerned. 


I cite, for example, the postmaster of a small community in New 
York State, who wrote me: 


In 1946 I was let out of a responsible job as an executive through a merger, 
and for 2 years I tried every known manner to get employment. But my age 
of 50 was against me—I qualified for job after job but it was the same old story. 
My training was that of accountant and tax expert, and I had over 25 years of 
hard-earned experience behind me. Lucky I was fortunate to come into this job 
of postmaster ; otherwise I would still be pacing the pavements. 


A former industrial cost accountant wrote me as follows: 


I am 56 years of age and in sound health, having spent 30 years with one 
corporation. They went defunct and closed in 1948. I have been doing odd jobs 
and roaming since that time. I am really having a tough time making a halfway 
living, more so than in the depression days. I am now working, 64 hours per 
week for $40 per week and the work is manual labor. 


This is an industrial cost accountant. 
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These, Mr. Chairman, are the sad “statistics” of our society. They 
carry no measurement in loss of human dignity, in personal suffering, 
in family tragedy. To the alleviation of this condition so demean- 
ing to both individual and national interest, I urge early and favorable 
action by the committee on the legislation before it. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, I know the subcommittee is not consider- 
ing specific legislation but I urgently suggest to the chairman that 
this will be just another pious report unless the committee makes 
some practical recommendation and I think the most practical recom- 
mendation made, whether it is my bill or some other bill, is to do some- 

thing about this age discrimination in employment. 

[ think the amendment of the Davis-Bacon Act is the most readily 
available and immediately accessible means which you could take and 
could have a very profound influence. 

But I reiterate, I know the subcommittee has a fine staff and a tre- 
mendously devoted chairman who is very deeply interested in this 
work and I am delighted that he had the initiative to undertake these 
hearings. But I think this will be just another report unless the 
chairman uses his influence on the other members of the subcommittee 
totry to get one of these bills out of our committee. 

Thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. You may be sure we 
appreciate your statement and your recommendation. 

Senator, in these bills, as you mentioned, you are referring generally 
tothe group below 65 years. 

Senator Javits. That is generally so. 


PROBLEMS OF THE 65-PLUS WORKER 


Senator McNamara. Have you given any thought or do you have 
any recommendations for the committee in dealing with the possi- 
bility of employment over 65% I am sure that you agree with us 
that at 65 it should be rather optional whether a man retires or con- 
tinues. What are your thoughts on that? 

Senator Javrrs. I think to » keep a man employed over 65 is a highly 
desirable thing for the man. Probably the weight of national interest 
is not what you do for the man there. I think it is tremendously 
beneficial. But I do believe, sir, that there you have to begin to cope 
with vocational habilitation, if you will. I think you have got to 
think very seriously about the fact that when a man is 65 you have to 
have some means to retrain him in something which could keep him 

gainfully employed. 

[ think that in many, many occupations you begin to really get a 
true age barrier at 65 and yet that is a very, very poor reason why the 
individual should not be employed. 

In addition to that, I have been for a long time for, and I strongly 
urge upon the subcommittee, though it is not in our subcommittee, con- 
sideration of this earnings limitation under social security which is, 
I think, a very unfair, and certainly contrary to the national interest, 
inhibition on the productive employment of people the minute they are 
65. There have been various proposals for raising that ceiling. I 
would like to see it removed altogether, but if that proves unfe: sible 
because of views in various economic segments in our community then 
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it ought to be liberalized so a man could carry social security plus a 
fair job. 

There are plenty of active men at 65—my brother is 65 and he is a 
very good tennis player. I notice Joey Ray, the runner, the other day, 
is 65 and he ran a mile in under 6 minutes and does it constantly and 
is examined by a doctor right after it and is fine. I hope to play 
tennis when I am 65. I love the game and see no reason for quitting. 
You can give just hosts of instances of this sharp dividing line where 
before 65 you are all right and after 65 you are a pensioner. This is 
ridiculous. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, even though it is not within the direct order 
of business of the subcommittee, there, too, we can strike a blow, as in 
the Davis-Bacon Act, which will signalize the belief of the Congress 
that a man does havea productivity after 65. 

And I would also stress the possibility of new jobs and opportunities 
for older people through some type of training. We have Golden 
Age Clubs in New York, which as a matter of therapy teach new kinds 
of work which have been very successful. I certamly think it is a 
tec 90 which can be extre mely useful to us in this whole field. 

Senator McNamara. I appreciate your comments and particularly 
this reference to the earnings allowable after retirement. 

We have had some conflicting ideas on this subject up to now. 
Have you thought about the fact that since there are so comparatively 
few jobs for people over 65 that it might be better, and this is the argu- 
ment on the other side, to keep the limit at $1,200 a year, so as to dis- 
tribute the opportunities among the great nuinber who do not have an 
opportunity to work, to encourage the distribution of work ? 

Senator Javrrs. I have rather the instinct that the chairman is act- 
ing as the Devil’s advocate because I think the leveling-down process 
only results in throttling people who cught not to be throttled, without 
expanding the opportunities of others. You might find occasional 
cases where that is so, but I think they would not begin to compare 
with the overall discouragement to a person’s initiative. I have had 
older people who have undertaken selling, direct selling, of which 
there is a great de: al, as the chairman knows, and have just worked an 
hour a day, or 2 hours a day, because “what’s the use?” Yet, there is 
no reason for it. They can maintain a much better standard of living 
if they were encouraged to do alittle more. 

So I think, Mr. Chairman, that that is an argument which is backed 
up by a very few cases and the broad national interest would require 

us to materially expand that earnings limitation. 

Senator McNamara. Of course, I am sure, Senator, you recognize 
that it started out much lower and has been raised ? 

Senator Javirs. I was in the Congress when we put it through 
originally. 

STATE 


LAWS OUTLINING AGE DISCRIMINATION 





Senator McNamara. How have laws in such States as yours and in 
Massachusetts worked out in age discrimination in employment! 
Have they been effective ? 

Senator Javirs. They have not cured the situation, because they 
have not been administered with an iron hand, but they have been 
more and more effective. One of the virtues of the discrimination law 
is the administration because of the techniques employed in the law 
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which rely upon a mandate, if you will, relatively rarely. The tech- 
niques encourage mediation far more than they encourage a court 
order. Hence, the progress is not as quick as many would like but 
at the same time I think it is extremely sound and very desirable. We 
have made measurable progress. We are doing well. W e have not 
eliminated the problem. Perhaps if we had some sweeping statute 
which made it a crime and so on we would find that we would really be 
hurting ourselves far worse, because the thing would collapse of its 
own weight. 

Senator McNam. ARA. I take it from your answer to that. question 
that you think perhaps the Federal approach should be along that 
line. 

Senator Javirs. Exactly right. I think the Federal law, and I 
think we ought to start with employment on a Federal level, ought 
to rely very heavily upon these traditional techniques in the anti- 
discrimination field, which has worked out so well, in social terms, 
not necessarily working out the problem, and then having an unen- 
durable situation, which the public will not tolerate, but which has 
worked well by experience. 

1 hope if the subcommittee does consider legislation that it will 
be that type of statute first applied in the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Senator McNamara. You mentioned in your presentation that 
fraternal organizations have played a part and can play a part na- 
tionally in these kinds of problems. Certainly, they have had a great 
deal of experience in the field. One of the large fraternal organiza- 
tions did much to eliminate the poor housing back in the early twen- 
ties. I think that is something we frequently overlook, the coopera- 
tion that is obtainable from such national organizations. 

Senator Javrrs. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
appearance here and are sure your statement will be very helpful to 
the committee. 

Mr. Newell Brown, Assistant Secretary of Labor, will you bring 
your people up with you, if you care to, and proceed in your own 
manner. 

We are glad to have you here, gentlemen and we see you have a 
prepared statement, Mr. Brown. You may go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR; ACCOMPANIED BY EARL KLEIN, CHIEF OF DIVISION OF 
COUNSELING AND SPECIAL APPLICANT SERVICES, BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; AND EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 
OF BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Brown. It is a great pleasure for us in the Department of 
Labor who live with this problem every day and are extremely con- 
cerned with it to have an opportunity to talk to your committee. 

On my left is Ewan Clague, the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; and on my right Earl Klein, Chief of the Division 
of Counseling and Special Applicant Services, Bureau of Sener? 
ment Security, both men with national reputations in this area 

Senator McNamara. We are very glad to have you here. 
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Mr. Brown. We do have a prepared statement on which I would 
be glad to comment briefly rather than going through it. 

You have raised with us in your letter of invitation certain specific 
questions which we will be glad to comment upon and will be glad to 
answer any other questions you may have. 

Senator McNamara. At this point, unless you object, we will print 
your entire statement in the record and you may proceed from there. 

(The prepared statement of Newell Brown follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 
I. OBJECTIVES 


The general objective of the Department of Labor's older worker program 
is to help make it possible for older persons who desire and are able to work 
to continue their productive lives through suitable gainful employment. This 
objective flows from the Department’s organic statute authorizing the De- 
partment “to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States, to improve their working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment,” and from other statutes establishing 
special programs in the Department. 

Approximately 37 percent of the labor force of the United States is 45 years 
of age, and over, and the proportion is rising. There is conclusive evidence 
that many individuals are barred from suitable employment opportunities be 
cause of arbitrary age restrictions. For example, a special study in 1956 showed 
that well over half (5S percent) of job openings received by public employment 
service offices in seven representative areas had some upper age restriction. 
More than half of the job orders barred workers 55 and over; 41 percent those 
45 and over; and 20 percent those 35 and over. 

Experience in public employment offices also showed that once a worker 
45 and over loses his job, he has greater difficulty in finding another one and 
that he remains on the unemployment compensation rolls considerably longer 
than younger workers. National trends in employment and unemployment as 
reported in the “Monthly Report of the Labor Force,” also reflect the longer 
duration of unemployment among workers in the older age groups. 

To meet these problems, the Department beginning in fiscal 1957 initiated an 
expanded program of specialized services which seeks to— 

(a) Increase employment opportunities for middle-aged and older men 
and women by providing services designed to enhance their employabil- 
ity, such as job counseling, and by stepping up efforts to find jobs for 
them through the facilities of the affiliated State employment security 
agencies. 

(b) Carry out factfinding activities in the field of employment of middle- 
aged and older men and women by collecting, analyzing, and publishing the 
basic facts regarding their capabilities, work performance, and contribution 
to the economy. 

(¢) Promote public understanding of the employment problems of middle 
aged and older men and women by conducting sustained informational and 
educational activities designed to emphasize that in reality there is no 
fixed age at which a person becomes too old to work, and that each work- 
er should be considered for employment on the basis of his individual 
qualifications as these measure up to the basic requirements of the 
job. 

II. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


A. Direct services to middle-aged and older workers 


The Department provides counseling and placement services for older persons 
by the 1,800 local offices of the affiliated State employment security agencies. 
To spearhead or supervise increased activities in behalf of older job seekers, 
an older worker specialist is assigned in each State office and in local employ- 
ment offices. At the end of calendar year 1958, there were a total of 312 older 
worker specialists in the medium-sized and larger local offices and in the re 
maining offices personnel were designed to perform this function. However, 


all staff members of local offices have responsibility for serving older as well 
as other workers. 
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To increase staff competency, of the staff in serving older workers, a handbook 


setting forth improved methods and techniques in counseling and placement of 
older workers, was developed for use in local public employment offices and was 


accompanied by comprehensive training materials. A total of almost 6,000 staff 
members have now received formal training in these techniques. 

To help older workers find suitable employment the following services are 
provided : 

(a) Intensive interviewing to identify acquired skills, knowledges, and 
abilities. 

(b) Aptitude testing to discover potential skills that might be developed 
through training. 

(c) Thorough employment counseling to assist them in choosing a suitable 
field of work and to help them in overcoming lack of confidence and other 
problems interfering with successful job search. 

(d) Referral to training facilities or to other community agencies for the 
acquisition of new or additional skills, for rehabilitation, health, and other 
needed services. 

(e) Assistance in presenting applicants’ qualifications effectively to 
employers. 

(f) Persistent efforts to develop suitable job opportunities with employers, 
with special attention on eliminating or modifying age restrictions. 

(g) Selective placement in jobs suited to abilities and physical capacities. 

During fiscal year 1959, 1,100,000 nonagricultural job placements of workers 
45 years of age and over were made by the State employment services. These 
placements represented about 20 percent of nonagricultural job placements of all 
applicants. Over 115,000 workers 45 and over received intensive counseling 
service. During the year, about 1°, million persons 45 years of age and over 
filed applications for work with the State employment services. At the time of 
the last semiannual count of job applicants actively seeking work at public 
employment offices, made in May 1959, there were just under 1 million persons 
45 years of age and over in this category, representing about 30 percent of all 
job seekers registered and actively seeking work. 

It is worthy of noting that, despite the recession which affected employment 
generally during fiscal year 1958, slightly over 1 million placements of persons 
45 and over were made. Moreover, during that year, the percentage of such 
placements to total placements rose from 18 percent to over 20 percent for an 
annual average of 19.5 percent. This is regarded as one indication of the ef- 
fectiveness of the special emphasis and services provided. 

In February 1959, the Department initiated an older worker demonstration 
project in the Lansing, Mich., local employment service office. The purpose is 
to demonstrate how the services of the public employment office when combined 
with full use of all available community resources can even more effectively aid 
middle-aged and older workers to become suitably employed. The project will 
run for 2 years and will be evaluated periodically. Results will be used to aid 
other employment service offices and communities in further improving their 
services to older workers. While it is too early to make an appraisal of specific 
results, there has been an enthusiastic response to the idea on the part of com- 
munity groups and agencies in Lansing. 


Ill. FACTFINDING ACTIVITIES 


Beginning in fiscal 1955, the Department has undertaken a series of major 
reasearch studies relating to employment of middle-aged and older workers, and 
on which its current action programs are based. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been conducting studies of the factors which 
affect the economic situation of older workers and the implications of these facts 
for the economy. These studies provide information which help to correct mis- 
conceptions that often lead to discrimination against older workers on the 
grounds of age alone, in hiring, in continued employment, or in retraining. Such 
studies, published or in progress, include: 

(a) Investigation of the comparative work performance of workers 45 years 
and over in selected industries as compared with that of younger age groups. 
Reports were published for the men’s footwear and garment industries in 1956, 
and for furniture manufacturing industries in 1957. A study of office occupations 
is nearly completed. 

(b) A study of the effects of office automation on older and younger employees, 
now in process. Among matters being investigated are the extent of displace- 
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ment, reassignment, and upgrading among younger and older workers; the ages 
and other characteristics of workers selected and retrained for new occupations; 
practices in meeting problems of older workers whose jobs were eliminated ; and 
examples of the successful adjustment of older employees to this technological 
change. 

(c) Provisions of collective-bargaining agreements relating to the status of 
older workers. A two-part report, published in 1956, consists of an analysis of 
the specific provisions of agreements which affect the hiring, retention, and termi- 
nation of employment of older workers and the extent to which age is a barrier 
to coverage under collectively bargained health, insurance, and pension plans. 

Two other related studies, one of vesting provisions in pension plans and the 
other of involuntary retirement practices, have been completed and will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

(ad) Labor force participation of Older men and women.—A report issued in 
1956, “Economic and Employment Status of Older Men and Women,” analyzed 
the effect of population, employment, and economic trends on the older age 
groups in the population and especially in the labor force. It included projec- 
tions to 1975 based on then current population estimates. A just issued report, 
“Population and Labor Force Projections in the United States, 1960-75,” incor- 
porates current population projections as well as results of more critical ap- 
praisal of labor force participation rates made possible by added data. 

(e) An analysis of the consumer expenditures of households headed by older 
individuals, based on the 1950 consumer expenditure studies made in 97 Cities. 
This is a study of the income of family members. The findings will be compared 
with data for younger families. Income will also be related to expenditures by 
those same families. Initial results of the study will be available early in 1960. 

(f) Preparation of an elderly couple’s budget.—The pricing of an elderly 
couple’s budget will be completed in the fall of 1959 and the budget is expected 
to be published in 1960. 

The Women’s Bureau has studied the employment problems of mature women, 
the occupations and industries in which they are employed, and training pro- 
grams available to them. It has furnished information to many groups and 
individuals on these jobs. Among its most recent publications in this area are: 
“What a Community Can Do To Train Mature Women for Jobs,‘ Suggestions to 
Employers on Hiring Older Women,” “Memo on Job Finding Techniques for the 
Mature Woman,” and an annotated bibliography on “Employment of Older 
Women.” 

Research activities of the Bureau of Employment Security have been concen- 
trated on finding methods and procedures for improving and expanding the 
service of the local employment offices for older workers. Special studies have 
been conducted in order to determine: (a) The extent and nature of the em- 
ployment problem of older workers, (0) the characteristics of these jobseekers 
as compared with other jobseekers, and (c) methods and techniques needed to 
facilitate their suitable employment. The following specific studies were con- 
ducted in seven areas in early 1956: 

(a) “Older Worker Adjustment to Labor Market Practices,” published in 
1956. This study gathered information on employer hiring practices and experi- 
ences as they relate to older workers and data concerning the characteristics of 
unemployed older jobseekers. 

(b) “Counseling and Placement Service for Older Workers,” published in 
1956. This study was in essence a demonstration project in seven cities and 
resulted in identifying specific job problems confronting older workers, and 
developing and testing the most effective methods of providing improved and 
expanded counseling, placement, and other services to older workers through 
the Employment Service. 

A study, “Pension Costs in Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers,” published 
in 1956, was made by a committee of experts from the pension and insurance 
fields appointed by the Secretary of Labor. Since pension and insurance costs 
are cited frequently as roadblocks to the employment of older persons, the study 
was designed to ascertain the effects of hiring older workers on such costs. 

Other research and developmental work is currently being carried out in such 
areas as: Studies on the use of aptitude tests in serving older workers ; prepara- 
tion of technical guides for conducting State and area studies; and development 
of guides for conducting labor-management institutes and older worker forums. 
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IV. EDUCATIONAL AND INFORMATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Department has recognized the necessity for helping to create an at- 
mosphere of acceptance of older persons as workers. To this end, it has par- 
ticipated in a number of activities of an informational and educational nature, 
and has developed numerous general informational materials which have been 
widely disseminated through the 1,800 local offices of the State employment sery- 
ices. Examples of such activities include: 

(a) Cooperation with national organizations.—The Department is continu- 
ously in touch with a wide range of national employer, labor, veteran, civic, and 
fraternal organizations to reach persons in business and industry who formulate 
hiring policy. It provides information relating to the employment of middle- 
aged and older workers and encourages management decisions conducive to full 
utilization of the manpower resources of these age groups. The Department 
through its Bureau of Employment Security has simultaneously encouraged 
cooperative action between the local employment service office and local affiliates 
of such organizations in addition to their regular contracts with individual 
employers. 

(b) Earning opportunities forums for women.—This is the type of local action 
program devised by the Women’s Bureau, which focuses communitywide atten- 
tion on jobs that can be filled successfully by qualified older women who need 
to work. Plans are usually worked out on a cooperative basis with a local 
initiating group of women’s organizations which in turn enlist the cooperation 
of other local organizations, employer and labor groups, educators, and the 
employment service. The Women’s Bureau provides advice and assistance in 
planning and carrying out the forums. The 1-day sessions cover job and train- 
ing opportunities and advice on jobseeking, with followup conducted on a 
continuing basis by women’s organizations and the public employment service. 
Thus far, such forums have been conducted in 14 cities and 1 rural county, 
and some 15 to 20 are currently under consideration. A descriptive pamphlet 
“How To Conduct an Earnings Opportunity Forum” and a kit of sample pro- 
grams and reports from local communities that have conducted forums are 
available for the guidance of local groups. 

(c) Encouragement of training and retraining programs for older workers.— 
The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has encouraged and in some in- 
stances helped in the development of training and retraining programs for 
journeymen, many of whom are middle-aged and older workers, so they may 
continue in employment or readily find new employment in industries where 
technological advances are requiring additional skills and knowledge. In addi- 
tion the Bureau is making persistent efforts to encourage apprenticeship agree- 
ments where the older worker is eligible to enter apprenticeships. 

(d) Informational aids—(1) Older worker kit consisting of pamphlets di- 
rected to employers, older workers, and the general public; suggested radio 
scripts, spot announcements, feature articles, speeches, ete. Developed by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, these kits as well as the individual pieces have 
been distributed to all public employment offices for use in stimulating favorable 
consideration of older workers by employers. 

(2) “Employing Older Workers—A Record of Employer’s Experience,” is- 
sued in May of this year, describes successful experiences in the hiring and utili- 
zation of middle-aged and older workers in a large number of employee estab- 
lishments and will be used in contracts with employers to encourage use of older 
workers. 

(3) A Discussion Leader’s Guide for use on conducting labor-management in- 
stitutes on the employment of older workers is in process. TV, radio spot an- 
nouncements and exhibit materials are also being developed. 


V. THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


The Department is working closely with the staff of the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging in developing plans and activities for the National Conference to 
be held in 1961. A staff member is assigned full time to coordinate the activities 
within the Department and to assure effective liaison with other Federal agen- 
cies and groups as well as with the White House Conference staff. The “Guide 
for State Surveys on Aging’, to be used by State leaders for the White House 
Conference on Aging and the State meetings leading up to it, includes a section 
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on employment, prepared with the advice of the Department. ‘The Department's 
affiliated State employment security agencies are being continuously informed 
of plans for the Conference as they develop, and suggestions for participation in 
State and local activities to be carried out in preparation for the National Con- 
ference have been furnished them. 

Mr. Brown. Much of the information you are already familiar with 
from the witnesses or other people who have come here. _ 

Our basic job in the Department of Labor is to make it possible for 
older workers, and we talk statistically of age 45, but the problem ac- 
tually goes down to 35, for those people who want to work and are able 
to work, to continue their productive life through gainful err 
ment. That, in a word, sums what the Department of Labor's objec- 
tive is. 

I will not go into details as to what the problem is. You have heard 
a great deal about it already. But roughly, 37 percent of the work 
force today is 45 or over. There is clear-cut evidence of discrimina- 
tion. 

In a recent survey it was shown 58 percent of the job orders which 
come into our local public employment offices have some upper age 
limit. You are aware, I am sure, of the arbitrariness of some of these 
age limits and of some of the difficulties which older workers have in 
searching out new work. You are aware of the fact that in times of 
recession they are apt to be discharged more rapidly than some younger 
workers and once out of a job have a great deal more difficulty in get- 
ting back to work. 

What are we in the Department of Labor doing about this situation ? 








DIRECT SERVICES, RESEARCH, AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 











Principally we operate in terms of direct services. We have a three- 
faceted program: One of which is direct services, another of which is 
research in the area, and a third of which is public information, that 
is to create a climate and public understanding which will break down 
barriers at the grassroots and countrywide, to get knowledge of the 
problem and willingness to do something about it. 

The direct services are principally given through some 1,800 local 
employment offices throughout the country. In every one of those of- 
fices is someone who has had some special training in this area. There 
are upward of 6,000 Employment Service interviewers on the State 
payrolls in these offices who have some familiarity with this special 
area of placement. There are 312 specialists who have had formal and 
rather detailed training and who spend either full or part time doing 
nothing else. The balance of the 6,000 run into the problems from 
time to time in the course of a day’s work and have some competency 
in them. 

What do these people do? They do a variety of things. One is to 
conduct interviews with all jobseekers who come for our services, to 
discover from the worker, and in this case the older worker, what his 
skills and background are, what he has to offer the job market in terms 
of background. 

Second, is aptitude testing. Perhaps he has a skill which is not 


marketable in the area but has aptitudes which are. So aptitude 
testing is the second. 
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Third is job counseling. The interviewer or counselor, talking face 
to face with the worker, gets the information available, helps him 
assess it and to note problems, and gives the individual some idea of 
how to go about attacking the partic ‘ular problem. Some older work- 
ers have an inferiority complex as a result of a fruitless longtime job 
search, as an instance. 

We provide a referral service. Maybe training or rehabilitation are 
necessary or there may be a health problem. The interviewer will do 
that. He will help the older worker present himself to the employer 
in the most effective and attractive way. To uncover work possibil- 
ities, the local office staff makes contacts with employers to try to 
develop job openings, trying to break down prejudice, trying to ‘find 
the kind of opening into which this individual will fit; finally in 
sending the older worker out to the job, trying to find that job where 
he will fit best, so he is not going to run his head into a stone wall. 

Those are the kinds of things that go on in the local offices. This 
has proven to be effective, perhaps not dramatically, but I think our 
most interesting figure was that during the recession when you nor- 
mally would find increasing resistance, the actual percentage of older 
workers placed during this period increased relative to the total num- 
ber of placements made, apparently as a result of this grassroots serv- 
ice to individuals. That is the local office services. 

In addition, in Lansing, Mich., as you may be aware, we are run- 
ning a 2-year pilot project where, in addition to what the local office 
has been trained to do, the community has brought into the picture as 
2 pilot project all of the resources of the community to see what can 
be done about the problem, to learn new techniques, to see how more 
community effort can improve the situation. 

It is too early to know what will come out of this but it seems help- 
ful. 

Senator McNamara. Is it just in the Detroit area? 

Mr. Brown. Just in Lansing. 

Senator McNamara. That extends into the Detroit area ? 

Mr. Kuietx. In Detroit we conducted a special study in 1956 and 
this is a followup on that. We plan to initiate these demonstration 
projects in selected areas to demonstrate how you can use the entire 
community plus the local employment office to get more attention and 
more job placement and counseling services, as Mr. Brown described, 
ior older people. We have only made a start on this type of project 
and Lansing is the first place in the country in which we did this. We 
only started in February 1959, so it is a little too early to measure 
results. But we do plan to have similar projects in other States and 
areas, 

Senator McNamara. I think you are wise in selecting a compara- 
tively medium-sized semi-industrial city, because it is much easier to 
demonstrate in such a climate than it would be in a city such as 
Detroit I think it isa very wise procedure. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. We want to tell you all we can, particu- 
larly about Detroit. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. I am a little prejudiced in that 
area. 

Mr. Brown. In the research area we have made studies directed to 
the comparative work performance of older workers versus others, 
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studies on the effects of automation on the older worker, collective 
bargaining agreements in relation to the status of older workers, the 
labor force participation of the older workers both present and pro- 
spective. Quite recently you may have seen a publication gotten out 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics which projects trends to 1! 975. This 
will be of tremendous assistance to us in selling the gospel. 

We have in being and in prospect a number of studies of consumer 
expenditures of households headed by older individuals and also in 
preparation a study of budgets for the elderly. 

All these are primary undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
working with other bureaus. The completed studies have been dis- 
tributed and quoted widely and those in process are expected likewise 
to be very useful. 

Our Women’s Bureau carries on new research, too, and in addition 
uses materials emanating from other parts of the Department. The 
Bureau gets out a variety of publications and does study this problem 
as it affects the older woman worker. 

We have a number of publications here that you are welcome to look 
at, if you wish. 

The Bureau of Employment Security has devoted its research pri- 
marily to developing these local office tools, to improve techniques 
whereby placement of older workers is made, studying the nature of 
the problem in the local area, the characteristics of the older worker 
and the methods that can best be used. 


RECENT STUDIES 


There have been some recent studies. Three of them are “Older 
Worker Adjustment to Labor Market Practices,” conducted in repre- 
sentative areas; secondly, “Counseling and Placement Services for the 
Older Workers;” and a study, “Pension Costs in Relation to the Hir- 
ing of Older Workers.” The latter is dated 1956. We are hopeful of 
bringing this up to date and doing this study in the near future, per- 
haps by farming it out to some university. We are not satisfied with 
the present pension cost study and believe this is an area that warrants 
considerable attention, because of continuing reaction of employers 
that the older worker is an added cost in terms of his pension. 

Finally, the Department is engaged in educational and informa- 
tional activities, and in putting out materials, many of them through 
the loca] offices across the country. 

In addition to these activities we have sponsored the earning oppor- 
tunities forums program. ‘That is the name of a program introduced 
by the Women’s Bureau principally by getting women’s organizations 
in a given community, let us say H artford, to put on a daylong pro- 
gram devoted to how older women in that community can usually 
remain or become employed, what are their job opportunities, limita- 
tions, skills, and so on. There have been, 1 think, some 20 of these. 

Are there that m: iny ? 

Mr. Krier. About 15, and about 15 or 20 are in the process of being 
arranged. 

Mr. Brown. The business and professional women have been among 
the most active in this project, and we expect a real proliferation be- 
fore too long. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in the 
course of the sponsorship and encouragement of training by industry 
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and working with both industry and labor, has had an impact on the 
oolder worker, particularly in retraining to “upskill,” a word that is 
sometimes used. 

There was discussion of cooperation with a national organization 
earlier. We are involved in that considerably, the Legion, the Eagles, 
to name a couple, and then with other parts of the Government, for 
example, State and local committees on the aging. Frequently our 
employment service man on a local level is chairman of or secretary to 
a local committee. But the whole business results in the getting of a 
ripple effect, of getting more people inter ee 

We put out an older worker's kit, with radio scripts, TV scripts, 
feature articles, speec hes, and so on, containing information of use to 
employees, older workers, the community and others. 

Phere is a recent publication called, “Employing Older Workers,’ 
which is a listing of what given employers around the country have 
done, what their reaction to the older worker is, why they like older 
workers. It tells of the experiences of employers in effectively using 
older workers which, in the hands of a reluctant employer, might sell 
him on the idea. A discussion leader’s guide for use in conducting 
labor-management institutes on the subject is in process. 

We have a full-time man working with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare staff in developing plans of activity in con- 
nection with the White House Conference on Aging to assure tha 
when that Conference comes up the employment problems of older 
workers will get thorough attention. 

And, finally, as covered by Miss Adkins, we are full-time partici- 
pants in the Federal Council on Aging. We are on a working com- 
mittee with representatives of other Federal agencies. In terms of 
financing the Council, we are the second heaviest participant and 
otherwise are trying through that medium, as are the other partici- 
pants, to assure coordination, that we support each other, that we 
leave no gaps. 

That about sums it up. Thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. It comes as no 
surprise to the Members of Congress that you have been very active 
in this field and the spelling out of the details as you have here this 
morning is certainly very helpful to us. 

You used the term “old workers,” all through your remarks. Does 
this eliminate workers over 65 as you use the term ? 

Mr. Brown. No, our mark is 45 and over. As a practical matter, 
of all job applicants who come to employment offices for service, 
only about 2 percent are workers 65 and over and our placements of 
this age group in a recent year were something less than 1 percent of 
the total placements made. 

Senator McNamara. The predominance of this group that you 
refer to as older workers is between 45 and in the neighborhood of 
652 

Mr. Brown. Principally; yes. That is, where we are asked for 
service and give our service. 


VIEWS ON LEGISLATION AGAINST AGE DISCRIMINATION 


Senator McNamara. In our earlier hearings there was some dis 
agreement among the experts as to whether we should have Federal 
legislation on prohibition of age discrimination in employment. You 
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have no doubt studied some of the plans of the State, the few States 
which have such legislation. Do you think that such legislation is 
effective in reducing discrimination In this area ¢ 

Mr. Brown. I would say that my position, the Department’s posi- 
tion, is that this may very well be a useful mechanism for attacking 
the problem. On the other hand, we are not sure that suflicient evi- 
dence is in at this point to say so categorically. A number of investi- 
gations are afoot, as you well know, and this is one of them out of 
Which may come something useful. The White House Conference on 
Aging will address itself to this question and the Federal Council on 
Aging, which has recently been strengthened, is making a review of 
Federal programs and is going to make a presentation to the Presi- 
dent about September 30, where this will be among the problems dis- 
cussed. 

So our position is that it is too early to move, but in terms of the 
information we presently have we are not eliminating this as a possi- 
bility by any means. 

I might make one comment. This has been a recurrent question. 
New York made a rather detailed study before passage of its recent 
law, of the value of such a law. Among other things, if I remember 
the report, they compared Massachusetts’ experience in placing older 
workers with New York’s over a period of time, Massachusetts with 
such a law and New York without it. 

It turned out that New York had made more progress in the em- 
ployment of older persons over the period of the study than had 
Massachusetts. New York nevertheless apparently felt this law 
would be useful. It should be noted, however, that New York fi- 
nances out of its own funds a larger number of older worker special- 
ists than are made available by the Federal grant through the Bureau 
of Employment Security. These specialists do the grassroots sell- 
ing, which at the moment we feel is the most helpful technique. 

Senator McNamara. That is very interesting. 

I think that you implied by your answer to previous questions 
that if there was a choice to be made between a job for a younger per- 
son who was the head of a family and an older man who could re- 
tire on a pension, that the priority would be obvious. You would 
employ the man who had a family instead of the man who had reached 
retiring age and had a pension, even though it might be inadequate. 

Mr. Brown. I do not know that we are ever confronted with just 
such a choice. 

Senator McNamara. It is hard to imagine getting just two work- 
ers in this position. I suppose it would vary from man to man among 
your field workers as to which one he might favor. It is hard to 
tie down specifically. It is one of the questions we have been asked. 
People generally seem to have the attitude a man with a couple of 
children in school should be favored over the man who has raised his 
family and is eligible to retire. 

Mr. Brown. Our principal objective is to refer pape who are 
capable and to make the employer happy with our referral. He is 
our client, in effect. He has an option as to whether he comes to us 
or not. Whether or not the given worker fits the opening available 
is the criterion. I would say this, that the people who work in the 
local offices are an extremely dedicated group and I think there are 
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occasions when the missionary zeal overcomes the good salesman- 
ship in their attempt to find a job for a 65- or 67-year-old. 1 would 
think we have a happy balance there. 

Senator McNamara. Well, it is something that is not easy to find, 
as it has been said. It is rather a sensitive area and one that prob- 
ably will present quite a problem as we go along. 

One of our witnesses observed that the period of the sixties and 
the seventies will be particularly difficult for older workers as the 
crops of youths come into the labor market. Do you feel that is an 
important prospect for workers over 65 or even 60? Should they 
accept retirement as soon as possible and find leisure activities to 
occupy their time? 

Mr. Brown. I would comment that our projections as to the ex- 
pansion of the national economy and the gross national product, 
with 3 million new mouths to feed each year, of expected increases 
in the consumption picture each year—these projections would indi- 

cate that it is far too early to start cutting down on our labor force 

by any such preconception. We are going to need every able-bodied 
person in the labor force in the foreseeable future. There will be 
part-time work, there will be more women in the work force, but 
I see no need for a mechanism or for anything, to attempt to cut 
down the force even with this great upsurge of young workers coming 
into the labor force. 

Senator McNamara. Do you find from your experience that job 
counseling for workers over 65 is useful? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I would like to ask Mr. Klein who is more closely 
in touch with this than I am to answer that. 

Senator McNamara. Fine. 


STATEMENT OF EARL KLEIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF COUNSELING 
AND SPECIAL APPLICANT SERVICES, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


Mr. Kier. I would say that job counseling would help any worker. 
Of course job counseling is thought of more in terms of young people, 
traditionally in the past, vocational guidance to students in the schools 
and also to jobseekers in our public employment offices. But as this 
problem of the older worker has grown, we have put additional stress 
on the counseling of older people because through the counseling 
process you explore in depth what work experience the individual has 
had, even what potentials he has, that is, what latent abilities he had 
that he never had a chance to demonstrate. To discover the latter 
aptitudes tests are useful, although generally their usefulness is more 
limited with people over 65, They are generally most useful with 
people up to about 60. 


FINDINGS THROUGH JOB COUNSELING TESTS 


But we have had individual experiences where job applicants have 
been given aptitude tests in our public employment offices up to age of 
70 and some have done admirably. I recall several cases in F lorida 
where testing revealed great potential ability at those ages in a variety 
of work fields. This is all done as part of the counseling process. 
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You also explore in counseling what some of the attitudes are that 
people have that prevent them from getting jobs. You also help them 
but do not decide for them what the best vocational choices may be 
for them among various fields. You consider the openings in various 
kinds of work and the prospects. 

Our feeling is that the counseling service is very helpful to people 
65 and over, as it is to those in the 45 to 64 group. 

Senator McNamara. Do you get combined retirement counseling 
with job counseling, or do you try to make these separate? 

Mr. Kuery. We actually do not do retirement counseling in the 
public employment service. Retirement counseling is usually done for 
employed workers. That service is usually given by an employer or 
he may hire a consulting group to provide such service for him. Sev- 
eral large employers do have what they call preretirement counseling 
programs in which they explore with employees not only vocational 
pursuits that may be taken up after retirement but such matters as 
their financial situation, personal problems, and the like. But the 
public employment offices do not do retirement or preretirement coun- 
seling. 

T know of one instance in one State in which the employment office 
had been asked to assist an employer particularly with those em- 
plovees who plan to work after retirement. But in those cases our 
counseling would be limited to the vocational aspects and not to such 
matters as financial problems and personal problems. 

Senator McNamara. That seems very logical. 

Have you found that workers of 65 can be trained for new jobs? 
And are there really job opportunities, generally speaking, are there 
new fields because of new techniques? 

Mr. Kirry. My feeling would be just from the general psychologi- 
cal principle that perhaps intelligence declines less rapidly than the 
other faculties which individuals have, such as eye-hand coordina- 
tion, manipulative ability, and so on, that many workers can be re- 
trained, particularly if those individuals have been continuously in 
employment through the years, that is, they have not had long spells 
of unemployment during which their skills may have become rusty 
through disuse. T believe some studies along these lines have shown 
where the individual has been continuously employed and has picked 
up new processes about jobs as he went along, he could be taught very 
successfully new ideas, new concepts, and new methods and ways of 
doing thing up to quite an advanced age. 

There are, T believe, same 214 million people 45 and over, I do not 
have the breakdown on 65 and over, within that group, who were 
engaged in adult training programs under State and local boards of 
education during the past vear. I believe those figures were brought 
out in the testimony of HEW several days ago. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In addition, there are numerous facilities and resources for train- 
ing in many communities. One of the States, Arkansas, has been 
very successful in promoting training for people 45 and over, some of 
whom are 65 and beyond, in a number of occupations, such as those 
involving the care of convalescent patients, and refresher training in 
stenography, typing, and filing, for mature women. 
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The program in Arkansas was developed again through coopera- 
tion between the Public Employment Service and a number of com- 
munity agencies, one of the most important of w hich was the business 
and professional women’s associations. I think they did lay the stress 
there on training for women. But there were many in that group who 
were beyond 65 years of age. We can provide more specific informa- 
tion on that program if you wish. 

Senator McNamara. I think it would be interesting to have some 
further information if you have it readily available. We will appre- 
ciate it very much. 


ATTITUDE 





TOWARD RETIREMENT 


Do you find that persons over 65 really want to continue to work 
gener rally, or are they just forced to work because of low income, 
possibly ? d 

Mr. Kuery. I think you will find both situations. Some people 
want to be occupied and need to be occupied for their best adjust- 
ment both of themselves and their families. Others, I believe, may 
be compulsorily retired but need to work and for that reason wish to 
work. I think you will find both situations. 

Senator McNamara. Generally, would you say that it is because of 
the economic factor that they are working, rather than by desire ? 

Mr. Kirt. I do not have any specific data on that point. 

Senator McNamara. It might be interesting sometime to develop a 
figure along those lines if it were not too hard to do. Or is it more 
in line with Mr. ¢ ‘lague’s area ¢ 

Mr. Cuacve. In the early days of the social security system and 
the old-age and survivors insurance, a number of studies were made 
about this. Do these people want to retire or do they want to work? 
And those statistics showed a very high proportion, 75 or 80 percent, 
who wanted to work. 

Most recently some studies have been made, most of them in private 
industry, of retired persons who have had not only social security 
but also private pensions on top of that. The effect has been to 
greatly reduce this number down to say half or less. 

In other words, many said they wanted to work because they had 
to work, and if we had an adequate pension system you might find 
that many more of them would be reconciled to retirement. 

A lot of the older people want to work and like to work. But many 
more than we used to find in our earlier studies are really glad to be 
not working. 

Senator McNamara. It is pretty hard to know what is in a man’s 
mind. A man might say, “I want to work,” when he really felt com- 
pelled to, because of necessity. It is pretty hard to know about that. 

What is the short run forecast, in the next 5 years, for reemployment 
of workers over 45 displaced by automation? Have you gone into 
that? 

Mr. Brown. Yes: I believe this is one of the questions you asked 
specifically and we had prepared a paper which we would like to 
offer and we have asked Mr. Spector to take a look at it, see if it meets 
the needs of the committee and we will prepare it in final form for 
the record. 
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Meanwhile, I would like Mr. Klein to address himself very briefly to 
that question. 

Senator McNamara. We would like to have him. 

Mr. Kier. The prospects of older workers becoming employed is 
dependent upon the prospects of all workers, in effect, because they 
are subjected to the same forces as other workers in the economy. 

Senator McNamara. I take it that you are not disagreeing with 
that very rosy prospect expressed by the Secretary that there is going 
to be work for everybody / 

Mr. Brown. No; lam not disagreeing. 

Senator McNamara. <All right. 

Mr. Kier. Well, the prospects are affected by various changes that 
are going on. Since 1910, for example, agricultural employment— 
agricultural employment in 1910 was 31 percent and is now about 10 
percent. So it has declined drastically. At the same time there has 
been a great expansion in the nonagricultural activity with the trade 
and service industries increasing quite rapidly and transportation and 
public utilities showing smaller increases. 

Now, it so happens that the trade and service industries according 
to our 1956 studies, were those most favorable to the employment of 
older workers. However, this large expansion in that area means 
that many workers probably in the next few years probably will be 
able to get jobs in those industries because they have not been as 
restrictive. 

On the other hand, transportation and public utilities have been 
among the more restrictive as far as age is concerned in their job open- 
ings. These industries are not going to increase as much. Unless em- 
ployment practices are modified, older workers’ prospects in those 
industries will not be too good. 


IMPACT OF OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


There has been a dramatic increase from an occupational standpoint 
in the white-collar occupations. In 1910, 22 percent of employment 
was in the white-collar occupations and in 1956 it was 40 percent. 

Senator McNamara. Do you relate this to automation in the fact 
that these so-called white-collar workers have to be highly technical 
workers / 

Mr. Kriery. There has been an upgrading of many skilled classifica- 
tions as a result of this. The proportion of skilled workers in the 
economy has never been too great, I guess about 8 percent. 

Is that right? Is this proportion of skilled workers in the economy 
somewhere around 8 percent ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. It shows an increase rather than a leveling off, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Krery. Yes; that is right. However, it has not been as sharp— 
the increases in the highly skilled occupations have not been as sharp 
as they have been, for example, in the white-collar occupations. 

The white-collar occupations, in our studies of age limitations on 
job openings, were among the most restrictive. That is, older workers 
had a lot of trouble getting into those jobs. So despite the increases 
and the expected further increases in these occupations the prospects 
there do not seem to be as good for them as for younger workers. 
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Construction is going to show a large gain and this, of course, will 
give opportunity for those with skills, particularly in the construction 
crafts. A considerable number of older workers are presently em- 
ployed in the construction industry, as you know. 

There are a lot of other factors which offset the prospects of older 
workers. In addition to automation and technical change you have 
plant mergers and you have plants and industries moving out of areas 
which result in people being stranded in those areas and many of them 
are older people. ‘The industry moves out of the area and the young 
people move with the industry, or go elsewhere, but the older people 
are pretty much rooted to the area. So this factor of lack of mobility 
is often an important one. In other words, there may be plenty of 
work opportunities but the people are in the wrong places or may not 
have the skills in demand. 

Therefore, while it is numerically in balance it is not in balance by 
occupation and geographical location. 

Senator McNamara. You generally find downgrading as far as em- 
ployment is concerned when you talk about going into the service 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Kier. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. And then they are working for much lower 
wages and these areas are generally not covered by Federal minimum 
wages and so on ? 

Mr. Kier. That is right. So you have that kind of situation going 
on. 

Senator McNamara. One thing leads to another, does it not?) We 
have another problem because of this downgrading. 

Mr. Kiery. We have found in some of our studies that older work- 
ers after being counseled are willing to accept changes in industry oc- 
cupations and even in wages, in order to become employed. 

[ think those are the major factors operating as far as the effects 
which they will have on the older worker in the next few years. 

Senator McNamara. My next question is, Are the new emerging oc- 
cupations ones for which older workers can be trained, and I think we 
have covered that. 

Mr. Brown. You have one problem of the older worker and that is 
the educational level. At the time the older worker was a younger 
worker he, on an average, got less education and less training, per- 
haps, than the younger worker does today. Therefore, when tech- 
nological advances raise skill requirements of jobs, you have to have 
something to build on when you retrain. That makes the training 
problem more difficult and is one reason why the opportunities for 
older workers may lie more in jobs where advanced training is not 
essential in many cases. 

Looking to the older worker of three or four decades from now, 
training now will enhance this capacity as he grows older, give him 
something to build on. 

Senator McNamara. I think that is a good comment. 












PART-TIME JOBS FOR OLDER PERSONS 





Do you find from your experience that there are enough part-time 
jobs for retired older workers without depressing the job market. wage 
scale ? 
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Mr. Cracuer. In the projection we made to 1965, and I think we 
mentioned that earlier, Senator, we do estimate that there will be in 
the 10-year period from 1955 to 1965 about 7 million additional work- 
ers employed part time. There are a good many industries that are 
now planning to develop part of their labor force on a part time basis, 
both men and women. I used the wrong figures—about 334 millions 
between 1955 and 1965 that would be part time, 134 would be males 
and about 2 million women. Many women can only come in the labor 
market part time. 

So we foresee a gradual increase in the number of part-time jobs 
and we do not feel that those necessarily subtract from full time jobs. 
Part-time jobs exist in stores, several days a week or in an industry 
which is introducing into its labor force a flexible element on a 
part-time basis. 

Senator McNamara. I suppose you have a limited staff which you 
can use in undertaking your activities? Do you find you are handi- 
capped, Mr. Secretary, by the lack of staff to do work in these areas? 

Mr. Brown. That is always a good question. I suppose that any 
public servant who has a mission and believes in what he is doing 
thinks he could spend considerably more to good effect in that par- 
ticular area. 

On the other hand, there are a great many other public servants 
with different ideas with the same opinion. The cloth to be tailored 
to fit what you have. Public funds are not inexhaustible. I would 
say we could use more and use more to good effect, that we are, on 
the other hand, doing a reasonable job and we see no major gaposis 
at the moment. From there you can see it is every man’s guess as to 
where you should concentrate your personnel. 

Senator McNamara. Do you feel that there has been a great. loss in 
our national economy because of the nonproductivity and unemploy- 
ment of those over 65 as well as those over 45, 45 to 65 ¢ 

Mr. Brown. I am quite sure there are no systematic figures that 
would touch on that point, the nonemployment of any productive 
individual has some impact. 

IT would like to ask Mr. Clague, who is more of a specialist in this 
area, if he would like to comment in more detail. 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Cracte. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is hard to deal with short- 
run unemployment in that kind of estimate. Certain people get out 
of work because of technological change, or changing consumer de- 
mands. Unemployment insurance, I think, is designed to take care 
of that. Short-run unemployment introduces an element of flexi- 
bility in the labor force, so I would say that seems to be less important 
as a loss to the economy. It is the longtime unemployment that is 
more serious. I do not know that I need to put in a lot of statistics 
here, but some figures might be put in the record. 

Among those unemployed more than 15 weeks, or 26 weeks, in those 
cases we do find some concentration of workers over 45 years of age. 
When they have been unemployed that long, we do begin to develop a 
national loss of some degree. I have not made any calculations as to 
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how much it might be. Those are the areas where we really need to 
find out, does this person need to be out of work so long. 

Senator McNamara. I think such figures would be very helpful. 
If you will furnish them to the subcommittee we will see that they get 
in the record. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 

The effect of unemployment on both the individual and the national economy 
should be measured not only by the numbers of unemployed but also by the 
length of joblessness. While some short-run unemployment is unavoidable in a 
dynamic free enterprise system, long-term unemployment not only results in 
hardship to individuals and their families but also represents a loss to the entire 
Nation. 

During the first 6 months of 1958, when the recession was at its worst, 1.5 mil- 
lion workers or more than one-fourth of all the unemployed were out of work 
for 15 weeks or more. This number was almost 214 times as great as in the 
first 6 months of 1957, prior to the recession, and represented more than 2 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force, as contrasted with less than 1 percent a year 
earlier. One-half million persons were jobless 27 weeks or longer; many of 
these had exhausted benefits under the unemployment insurance system. 

Older workers had a particularly high proportion of long-term unemploy- 
ment. In the first half of 1958, 40 percent of the unemployed among workers 65 
years of age and older were jobless 15 weeks or longer, as compared to 30 per- 
cent among the unemployed 25-to-44-year-olds. More than one-third of the 1.5 
million long-term unemployed were 45 years of age and older. 

Senator McNamara. Do you think the workweek will continue at 
its present length, or do you continue to foresee a decline in the fore- 
seeable future / 

Mr. Brown. Up to this time I would say this is not an immediate 
prospect. It would appear that we are going to need all those who 
want to work on the basis of the present workweek. Further, I think 
the evidence is not all in yet as to whether the average worker wants 
to work less than 40 hours a week. My understanding is that in some 
of the industries which have gone to less than a 40-hour week there is 
considerable, what I call, moonlighting, also perhaps reflecting a lack 
of capacity to properly use the additional leisuretime involved. 

Certainly this is something that needs continuing study but as of 
this time—maybe Mr. Clague might comment further—I see no rush 
about it, no immediate indication that we ought to do something. 


RELATIONSHIP OF IN-SCHOOL POPULATION TRENDS TO JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Criacus. I am tempted to make another comment relating to 
the younger people, because that was mentioned earlier and has a 
bearing on this. 

I noticed that you questioned, Senator, several times, Are we going 
to have too many people? 

We have one table which relates to the fact of attendance in school 
of younger people. For example, in males, young men age 18 and 19, 
in 1956, 36 percent of them were enrolled in school, that is a little more 
than one-third. We estimate that by 1965 that will be nearly half, 
46 percent, and in 1975, 52 percent. In other words, we expect that 
attendance in schools will go up. 

In the group up to 25 years of age, 20 through 24, in 1956, 15 per- 
cent of them were in school. This is the college age. We estimate 
that by 1965, 2214 percent, and by 1975, 26 percent, or about a quarter, 


/ 


will be in school. 
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This school attendance is going to subtract from the labor force a 
lot of the younger people coming in to it—not most of them, but quite 
a substantial fraction, which will open up more opportunities for older 
people. 

Senator McNamara. Those are interesting figures. I hope we have 
the educational facilities to cooperate with that kind of a program. 

The moonlighting always comes up when we talk about this business 
of shorter hours. Have there been any statistics developed on this 
business of people holding two jobs? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. In the monthly reports on employment, unem- 
ployment, and labor force which the Bureau of the Census have been 
collecting and will continue to collect, but with the Department of 
Labor now doing the analysis, beginning i in July, they have collected 
information on this subject. The last figure we had about a year ago 
was that about 334 million workers held two jobs within the week. 
Not all of them were overlapping jobs. Some of them might have 
been men who got out of work on Monday and got another job on 
Friday. However, there is a considerable amount of double jobhold- 
ing in the country, ‘and we hope in the future to do some more analysis 
on that. We hope to gather more information on that whole subject. 

Senator McNamara. I think that would be interesting, and I can 
see the problem of segregating real moonlighting from the man who 
gets out of work on Monday, gets another job on Fr iday, and is shown 
as having two jobs in the same pay period. 

Mr. Cracur. This is a case in which it depends a good deal on the 
family interest and perhaps on the cost of living. “The shorter the 
hours the man works, the more likelihood that he has the vim and 
vigor for another job, and if the family needs the additional] income, 
he will take another job. 

Senator McNamara. I donot think it isall bad. I think this moon- 
lighting thing is overdone. I believe you will find a lot of it is gener- 
ally accepted in, say, the service trades, the hotel and restaurant 
employees. 

I particularly notice in Washington, so many people have two jobs, 
mornings in a restaurant and afternoons ina hotel. It is quite preva- 
lent in that area. But that seems to be an accepted thing in that 
industry, and I do not think it belongs in the category of moon- 
lighting. 

“We can go on and ask you several more questions, but I think your 
testimony has been very helpful to our committee and I am sure you 
express a great concern with the problem. We are not surprised at 
that. We know of your concern and your activities in them. 

I want to thank you for this great contribution. 

Mr. Brown. It isa great pleasure to be here. 

I would like to rectify one error. I forgot to mention that the 
Council of State Governments works very closely and effectively with 
us in this whole area. 

Senator McNamara. I think this is a plug for Mr. Spector. We 
appreciate that, too. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

(Statements submitted by the Department of Labor follow :) 
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PROSPECTS FOR EMPLOYING OLDER WORKERS 


Any examination of the prospects for employing older workers* must neces- 


sarily be made in terms of the social and economic forces operating in our society. 
These are, of course, the same ones that impinge not on the older worker alone 
but on the society as a whole. Certainly the labor market that the older worker 
finds himself in at any given point of time is the precise one in which all workers 
must compete. These forces, however, affect individuals and groups in different 
ways and in turn they react to such forces in different ways. 

This statement will describe current prospects for employing older workers as 
well as the factors bearing on both current and future prospects including labor 
market changes, employer personnel policies and practices, characteristics of 
older workers, and the effectiveness and availability of training (or retraining) 
facilities and resources. 

A. CURRENT PROSPECTS 


There are many evidences of the more than usual difficulty facing middle-aged 
and older workers in obtaining employment. 


1. Labor force composition and participation 

Essential to an understanding of the employment problems of older workers is 
a view of the labor force composition by age groups. Since 1900 the 14-to-24- 
year-old age group has become a smaller proportion of the labor force—declining 
from 31 percent to less than 19 percent—while the 45-to-64-year-old age group has 
increased from 20 to over 31 percent of the work force. Much of the increase in 
the latter age group has occurred since 1948 as a result of sharp increases in the 
proportion of women who are working. 

The following table shows the number of persons in the labor force by age 
groups and their proportion of the total population in each age group in 1958: 


Total labor force and participation rates by age 


[Annual average, 1958] ! 


Total labor | Participation 
force 





Total, both sexes, 14 plus oekid i s 71, 283 
Under 25 ; ‘i aaa 5 ackcabsceamectainous wan 13, 156 
25 to 44 a iad i esas a einen . ibis : i a a aida 31, 661 
Oe PO vk nckcccccuwscesce ; ‘ ; Sralataleciceshin 26, 466 


i On <5SRE ‘ ent a 7, 713 
50 to 54_- : ; = ; PEs 5 6, 519 | 
55 to 59__. che Fos" Se ie dihiuerhets tie Soecasain 5, 189 
in 64. cc... ea ites iia ah tea i i Sa ela a AE a 3, 845 
65 to 69 | 1,810 | 
70-plus 1, 390 


1 Based on data of the Bureau of the Census. 


The proportion of the work force who are 65 and over has changed very little 
since 1900 despite the nearly fivefold increase in the number in the population. 
The contrasting trends have resulted from the declining labor force participation 
rates for men 65 and over which come about as a result of the decline in the 
importance of farming and from the growth of public and private pension plans. 

When the labor force participation of men is examined by 5-year age intervals, 
it may be seen that, with the exception of the group under age 24, there is vir- 
tually complete participation up to age 54. The drop begins in the age group 
55-59 when it is still substantial at almost 92 percent. There is a further decline 
to 83.2 percent in the age group 60-64; thereafter, the decline is precipitous, so 
that in age group 65-69 only 1 out of every 2 males is in the labor force 
and in the age group 70 and over only 1 out of every 4. 

_ 
+The term “older worker” as used in this statement means “middle-aged and older 


Workers.” Statistically, it usually means 45 and over, but as regards discrimination in 
employment and need for special services, it may be as low as age 40 or 35. 
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2. Rate and duration of unemployment 


The problem of older workers does not lie so much in the rate of their unem- 
ployment. In fact, they have a somewhat smaller incidence of unemployment 
than younger workers. In June 1959, for example, the unemployment rate 
among workers under 25 years of age averaged 13.7 percent; in the group 25-44, 
3.8 percent; among those 45-64, 3.4 percent; and in those 65 and over, 3.9 
percent. 

The difficult basically lies in their inability to find reemployment once they 
become unemployed. The percentage of such workers who remain unemployed 
is larger and their periods of unemployment are more frequent and longer than 
younger workers. In June 1959, for example, 37 percent of all unemployed 
workers 45 years of age and over had been without jobs for 15 weeks or more. 
The rate of long-term unemployment for workers under 45, however, decreased 
with each successive drop in the age category. Thus, 31 percent of the unem- 
ployed in the 25-44 age category had been unemployed for 15 weeks or more, and 
17 percent of those in the 20-24 age category. 


8. Age restrictions in job orders 


Evidence of difficulty in obtaining employment has been provided through a 
number of studies. An examination of 21,400 job openings listed with local 
public employment offices during April 1956 revealed that an upper age limita- 
tion of 55 or less was specified for more than half of them. In about two-fifths 
of the job openings, the upper age limitation was under 45 and in one-fifth, 
under age 35. Overall job openings for men and women showed almost identical 
percentages for an upper age limitation of under 35, 45, and 55. Occupational 
groups with the most restrictive upper age limits were, in order—clerical, un- 
skilled, professional and managerial, and sales. 

In other words, “white collar” workers and “blue collar” workers without 
specific skills face the most difficult problem in finding new employment. 
Finance, insurance and real estate, and transportation, communication, and pub- 
lic utilities—industries employing large numbers of “white collar’ workers— 
were the most restrictive. Large industrial establishments, primarily those 
employing 500 or more employees, were most restrictive in their hiring practice. 


4. The hiring of older and younger workers 


In another aspect of the same study, covering some 4 million workers, employer 
hiring actions clearly demonstrated the disadvantaged position of the older 
worker in the labor market. While workers age 45 and over made up 40 percent 
of the jobseekers in the sample, they obtained only 22 percent of the jobs filled 
by employers. Similar disparities were found among men and women. 


5. Placements by the public employment service 


Still another indication of the difficulty which older workers have in finding 
jobs is contained in the records of placements made by public employment offices. 
In fiscal year 1959, workers 45 years of age and over accounted for 19 percent of 
all placements made by local employment offices. Workers in the same age 
category, on the other hand, comprised 30 percent of all unemployed registrants 
actively seeking work through these public employment offices. However, place- 
ments of workers 45 and over, when compared to their applications for work, 
were at about the same rate—about 20 percent. This would seem to indicate that 
placements by public employement offices are keeping up with the intake of such 
workers but a backlog of those previously registered and still unemployed persists. 

The rate of placements of older workers has kept pace with the rate of new 
registrants largely due to the fact that the offices were able to find jobs for them 
in occupations in which there are fewest age restrictions, in order to aid them 
as such as possible to earn a living. For example, during fiscal year 1959, 42 per- 
cent of placements of workers 45 and over were in service occupations compared 
with 31 percent of placements of workers under 45, and 9 percent of older worker 
placements were in highly skilled occupations compared 6 percent of younger 
worker placements. On the other hand, only 8 percent of older worker place- 
ments were in clerical and sales occupations compared with 15 percent of place- 
ments of younger workers, and 26 percent of placements of older workers were 
in unskilled and entry occupations (frequently jobs of a more strenuous nature) 
compared with 31 percent of placements of under-45 applicants. 

A slight improvement has been attained in finding jobs for middle-aged and 
older workers in higher skilled occupations. For example, the proportion of 
older workers placements in skilled occupations increased by about 14 percent 
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from fiscal 1958 to fiscal 1959 compared with an increase of only about 4 percent 
in proportion of placements of under-45 workers. The proportion of older worker 
placements in clerical and sales occupations increased by 5 percent compared 
with a drop of almost 1 percent in the proportion of younger worker place- 
ments. While the proportion of older worker placements in skilled and in 
clerical and sales occupations increased significantly, it dropped by about 14 
percent in service occupations. While these differences are relatively modest, 
they seem to indicate a somewhat encouraging trend. 





B. FACTORS AFFECTING CURRENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 





The prospects for employment of older workers, now and in the future, are 
dependent upon four major factors. These are: (1) The nature of the labor 
market and changes occuring in it, (2) employer personnel policies and prac- 
tices, (3) characteristics and attitudes of older workers themselves, and (4) the 
effectiveness and availability of training (or retraining) facilities and resources. 
Each of these factors will be discussed in terms of how they affect older 
workers. 
1. Labor market changes 


Perhaps the most obvious change has been the shift from agricultural to non- 
farm work. In 1910 agricultural employment accounted for about 31 percent 
of the total. In 1956, it was only 10 percent. At the same time, there has been 
a rapid expansion in nonagricultural activity. The trade and service industries 
increased more rapidly than the overall total. Transportation and public utili- 
ties employment showed a smaller increase than most other industry divisions. 
Mining employment actually declined between 1919 and 1956. Contract con- 
struction employment fluctuated sharply with changes in general business con- 
ditions, but it has been the fastest growing industry since World War II. Man- 
ufacturing, the largest of the industry divisions, while fluctuating in response 
to changing economic conditions and defense mobilization, has fairly well re- 
tained its share of nonagricultural wage and salary employment. 

There have been changes, too, in the occupational structure of the labor force. 
The major changes appear to be (1) a long-term rapid growth of the so-called 
“white collar” group of occupations (22 percent in 1910; 40 percent in 1956) ; 
(2) a slower growth in the “blue collar” occupations with a continuing rise in 
the skill level; (3) a sharp decline in employment of farmers and farm laborers; 
and (4) a faster than average growth among service workers. 

Looking ahead, the most favorable employment opportunities are likely to be 
found in construction, trade, and service where the greatest advances have 
been made in recent years. Between 1955 and 1965, the projections indicate that 
construction will show the largest gain of all the industry divisions—25 percent. 
Behind construction, with increases of 20 percent, come trade and service. Man- 
ufacturing will increase 17 percent and transportation and public utilities, only 
10 percent. 

In examining this differential industrial growth, consideration needs to be 
given to the extent to which workers 45 years of age and over are employed in 
each of those industries. In construction, for example, as well as in service, 
older workers now comprise approximately 41 percent of the total work force 
in these industries. The fact that these two industries anticipate the greatest 
employment growth may be a favorable indication of job opportunities for older 
workers. Manufacturing as a whole, on the other hand, where employment of 
workers 45 years of age and over constituted approximately one-third of the work 
force, will show a smaller gain, 17 percent, between 1955 and 1965. 

Older workers may benefit from the differential occupational growth. The 
proportion of older workers among managers, Officials, and proprietors, and 
craftsmen and foremen averages 54 percent and 40 percent, respectively. Both 
these occupational groups are expected to show a gain between 1955 and 1965 
of approximately 19 percent as compared to an overall growth in the economy 
of 17 percent. Among nonfarm laborers and farmers and farm laborers, on the 
other hand, where the proportion of older workers is exceedingly high (between 
47 and 51 pecent), no growth is anticipated. In fact, a decline of 15 percent 
is anticipated in the farm labor force. 

These trends are meaningful when examined in the light of current age restric- 
tions by industry and occupation as revealed by recent Department of Labor 
studies. In the industries showing the greatest expansion, such as construction, 
trade, and service, the least age restrictions are found on job orders and in 
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the placement experience of the employment service. Hence, these seem to 
offer good opportunities for older workers in the future. On the other hand, 
such expanding occupational areas as the “white collar” field are found to be 
among the most restrictive. Unless present practices are changed, and these 
would seem to be capable of modification because of the lower physical demands 
in such occupations, this trend will work against the employment prospects of 
older workers. 

Changes in industrial technology and the birth of new industries such as 
electronic and atomic energy will have considerable impact upon the older worker. 
Increasing mechanization means that older workers—those who are employed 
as well as those who are unemployed—will have to be retrained to take their 
place in the reengineered production lines. Technological change has also caused 
a long-term downtrend in laboring occupations which employ many older workers. 
Moreover, the higher skill requirements for many traditional crafts will affect 
the job content of these occupations so that many older workers will have 
to change or improve their skills. 

For economic and other reasons, plants and even whole industries have moved 
out of an area to other parts of the country leaving behind chronic labor surplus 
areas. Older workers generally comprise a large part of those unemployed 
since they lack the mobility that younger workers have to follow the job oppor- 
tunities. Similar situations are caused also by business failures or mergers. 
Employment prospects for such workers will be determined by the extent to 
which other industries or plants may be attracted into the area, one of the 
important factors being the availability of trained or trainable labor supply. 

2. Employer personnel policies and practices 

One of the most significant factors which affect the employment prospects of 
middle-aged and older workers is the traditional attitudes, policies, and prac- 
tices of employers in hiring new workers. During the 1956 older worker studies, 
the Department of Labor attempted to learn the reasons why employers applied 
age restrictions and found that they were roughly divided into four major areas: 
(a) Productivity, (0) physical requirements, (c) flexibility, and (d) pension 
and insurance costs. 

(a) Productivity—This area covered generally the belief that middle-aged 
and older workers were too slow and could not meet production standards. In 
regard to this point, the Department of Labor conducted studies in 1956 and 
1957 in which the productivity of older and younger workers were compared. 
After analyzing the output of 5,100 production workers in 26 plants, it was 
found that there was no significant decline in average output until after age 
55, and then only a relatively small amount. It was also found that the 
variations in output among workers within the same age group were actually 
greater than the differences in the average output between the age groups. 
These facts plus additional information which have been accumulated since, have 
been provided to the State employment services so that their staffs in the local 
offices might bring these facts to the attention of employers. 

(b) Physical requirements——Employers also frequently allege that middle- 
aged and older persons cannot meet the physical requirements of the jobs. A 
study by the Department of the characteristics required for 4,000 jobs repre- 
sentative of the occupations in American industries revealed that only 14 
percent of these jobs required great strength or heavy lifting. In another 
study, the Department found that five out of six jobseekers 45 and over had no 
significant vocational handicap for the job for which they qualified. Too often 
employers specify unnecessarily a higher physical requirement for jobs in their 
establishments than is actually needed for adequate performance. By such a 
practice, older workers are banned in many instances from suitable employ- 
ment. In this connection, the Department of Labor through the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped and through the 
Department’s affiliated State employment security agencies has been striving to 
convince employers that a person should be placed in a job on the basis of 
his ability to perform satisfactorily and not to deny him employment because he 
has a physical limitation or because of age or other factors which are not related 
to the performance of the job. 

(c) Skills and flexibility —A frequently cited reason for not hiring middle- 
aged and older persons is that they lack the skills and the flexibility to meet 
changing job conditions. The 1956 older worker studies made a thorough evalua- 
tion of the older jobseeker’s characteristics. It was found that a high propor- 
tion of older jobseekers possess skills needed in industry; also that these workers 
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showed considerable flexibility in accepting changes in industries, occupations, 
and earnings when their job assets in relation to opportunities were realistically 
explored in intensive counseling interviews and placement assistance given. 
Experience has show that much of the knowledge and skills of older jobseekers 
can be adapted to the new and changing jobs created by technological develop- 
ments. Personnel of local offices, when interviewing and counseling older work- 
ers, present information regarding requirements of new and changing jobs to aid 
them in making sound occupational choices. 

(d) Pension and insurance costs.—A frequent obstacle to the hiring of middle- 
aged and older workers is the feeling on the part of many employers with private 
pension plans that the employment of these workers will greatly increase their 
pension and insurance costs. Under the sponsorship of the Department of Labor, 
a group of experts from the pension and insurance fields concluded in their report 
in 1956 that the costs of private pension provisions ought no longer to be consid- 
ered a real obstacle to the employment of older workers. They found that, under 
pension and insurance plans most prevalent today, there is no significant increase 
in cost for new hires of older workers. Because of the variability and complexity 
of pension plans, many questions remain unanswered and the Department of 
Labor is in the process of arranging for a corollary study of the subject in greater 
depth. The Department and its affiliated State employment security agencies 
are bringing present findings to the attention of employers and encouraging them 
to determine what the actual effect the hiring of older workers is on pension 
and insurance costs. They are also being asked to weigh the assets of older 
workers in terms of their skills, attendance records, loyalty, turnover, and other 
factors against any increase there may be in the cost of a particular pension plan. 

(e) Other reasons.—Another frequently found obstacle to employment of the 
older worker is generalizations regarding personality, ability to get along with 
others and acceptance of supervision. Actually there is little objective evidence 
that age has anything to do with these faults. It is a matter of individual 
differences rather than of age. To attempt to combat these generalizations, 
employment security agencies ascertain the traits particularly desired by the 
employer and refer to him workers who possess such traits in addition to the 
skills and other requirements specified for the job. Promotional activities stress 
the favorable attributes of older workers and the fact that personality traits 
vary among individuals of all ages. 

(f) Compulsory retirement.—The above obstacles pertain largely to employ- 
ment of middle-aged and older workers once they have become unemployed and 
are seeking a new job. A frequent practice which results in unemployment of 
older persons is compulsory retirement. While mandatory retirement at fixed 
ages is generally easier to administer than a flexible retirement plan, it often 
results in forced unemployment of personnel who are still able to hold their 
own in production and service to their employers. As a result, many are com- 
pelled to seek out new employment at an age when it becomes extremely difficult 
to obtain other employment. The obstacles that apply to middle-aged and older 
workers cited above are multiplied when applied to workers in their sixties 
forced to seek new employment because of compulsory retirement. In addition, 
the maximum earning provisions under OASI may be a deterrent to acceptance 
of full-time work. 


8. Characteristics and attitudes of older workers 


Often times a major obstacle to employment lies in the characteristics and 
attitudes of the older worker himself. Not only does age stand in the way of 
employment, but also such factors as lack of marketable skills, level of educa- 
tion, physical capacities, lack of mobility, and attitudes and personal problems. 
While such factors may be prevalent in any age group they aggravate the prob- 
lem of older workers already hampered by difficulties of getting employment due 
to age. 

(a) Lack of a marketable skill—Employers are usually willing to train 
younger workers for an extended period of time in new skills and methods 
but not so with older workers because of a probable shorter length of service. 
Local employment offices assist older workers to assess their skills and latent 
talents that could be developed through vocational training; encourage setting 
up appropriate training courses and assist in the placement of workers following 
training. 

(b) Educational level—Because of the rapidly mounting educational level 
of our population and of the increasing complexity of jobs, the amount of 
education possessed by the jobseeker is becoming an important specification for 
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employment. Middle-aged and older jobseekers as a group possess a signifi- 
cantly lower level of education than do younger workers. This constitutes an 
additional handicap. To offset it, emphasis is placed on work experience, well- 
developed work habits, dependability, loyalty, and other traits in promoting the 
employment of older workers with employers. Specific vocational training in 
skills greatly needed by employers will further enhance their prospects for 
employment. 

(c) Physical capacities —Although relatively few jobs require great strength 
or heavy lifting, stringent physical examinations act to bar many older workers 
from employment. Because of their having lived longer and having been exposed 
over a longer period of time to the hazards of illness and accidents there is a 
higher percentage of disabilities among older workers than among younger 
workers. In addition, as it is generally known there is a slowing down in 
physical processes and abilities such as agility, speed, and speed of reaction as 
well as strength. Through such devices as physical capacity appraisal of 
individual jobseekers and physical demands analysis of jobs, local employment 
offices are attempting to insure that older workers are fully qualified physically 
and otherwise for positions to which they are referred. 

(ad) Lack of mobility —Geographic changes of industries and plants are affect- 
ing job opportunities especially in areas where the local labor market has re 
volved about one type of industry such as textiles, or one type of occupation 
such as mining. As a general rule the older worker is loathe to tear up home 
ties, sell his home, and leave his friends for employment in a new and strange 
area. Unless new industry is attracted to these areas, the reemployment of the 
older worker becomes exceedingly difficult. The Department during the past 
year initiated a pilot experimental project in four States in which assistance is 
provided to rural areas in making an inventory of skills and potentials of the 
area jobseekers and in gathering other data which may be of help in efforts 
to attract new industries. The techniques and procedures being developed in 
those areas should be useful in industrial and other areas in their efforts to 
attract new industry. 

(c) Attitudes of older workers.—Our studies have shown that older jobseek- 
ers sometimes create their own barriers through adopting a defeatist attitude 
about their prospects of employment, through unrealistic job demands, through 
fear of changes, and through lack of knowledge about how to go about looking 
for a job. 

In this regard the older worker may be his own worst enemy. Recognizing 
this, the Department’s Bureau of Employment Security has developed improved 
techniques for counseling older workers and has stimulated the training of 
counselors in the 1,800 local offices in these improved techniques. A relatively 
new technique, known as group counseling, has been effectively used to enable 
older workers to overcome negative attitudes and to learn the techniques of job 
hunting. Pamphlets such as the one entitled “You Can Get That Job: Maturity 
Is an Asset,” have been prepared for distribution to older workers in order to 
provide specific suggestions to them in valuating and presenting their qualifica- 
tions effectvely to employers. 


4. Effectiveness and availability of training (or retraining) facilities and re- 
sources 


Several references have already been made regarding the need for employers 
to offer training opportunities to older workers and for older workers to im- 
prove their chances for employment by acquiring marketable skills. In the 
future such efforts on the part of employer and worker will assume even great- 
er importance as the work force continues to expand and as an increasing pro- 
portion of jobs require added education and training. From an overall numeri- 
cal standpoint the Nation’s manpower requirements and its available manpower 
supply will be in reasonable balance. 

Qualitatively, the supply-demand situation can be out of balance if the skills 
which workers have do not match occupational requirements. These are chang- 
ing rapidly even in traditional lines of endeavor. For example, the tool and 
diemaker of today measures with micrometers to tolerances of ten-thousandths 
of an inch; tomorrow, he will measure much more accurately with light waves. 
Office workers are more and more required to know or to learn how to oper- 
ate a wide variety of office machines. The compositor who now uses hot lead 
to compose type by machine will find himself, in the future, substituting film 
for hot lead. Today’s hospital worker must understand a whole new set of 
techniques and how to use equipment unknown to his predecessor; and with 
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coming advances in medical science new knowledges and skills will need to be 
acquired by workers in this field. Hence, there is a continuing need for work- 
ers to keep their skills up to date and for employers to reexamine the structure 
and requirements of jobs so that appropriate courses of training, both on-the- 
job and in the schools, may be established. 

Older workers have been and will continue to be an important part of the 
labor supply, but many will be unemployed because the skills which they have 
acquired are no longer needed or are rusty from disuse. Access to training 
and retraining opportunities will give them renewed opportunity to ply their 
customary trades or to develop new skills, thus helping to bring into greater 
balance labor supply and demand. If, however, older persons are denied en- 
trance into training courses primarily because of their age, their opportunities 
will often continue to be limited and the Nation deprived of their pro- 
ductivity. 

Much can be done and is being done now with young people to help them de- 
velop a wider array of their abilities, so that they may have multiple job skills 
and hence the greater flexibility for employment which is expected to be needed 
in the decade of the sixties. Through apprenticeship, vocational training in 
the secondary schools, technical training at the institutional level, advanced 
training at the college level, and through training programs in industry, young 
people will be preparing themselves to avoid the problems now faced by the 
present crop of midle-aged and older workers. Actions are needed now in be 
half of the latter, however, and some have been taken. The Department of 
Labor through its manpower development program has been encouraging man- 
agement, labor, and education at all levels to examine the manpower facts, 
to survey current and future needs and their implications for training, and to 
take the necessary actions to bring the current and expected labor supply in 
balance with the needs. 

Some clues, by industry and occupation, as to where middle-aged and older 
persons may expect to find possible job and training opportunities have al- 
ready been provided in a previous section of this statement. The creation of 
new industries and technological change, accompanied by generally upward 
shifts in skill requirements, have and will continue to involve changes in job 
content and hence in the nature of the training required. The employment 
problems of many middle-aged and older workers, caught in this transition, will 
be prevented if inplant training opportunities are offered to them when changes 
in process occur or new methods or equipment introduced. In many instances 
skills wil be transferable with a minimum of additional training needed. 

For those who are squeezed out, by such changes, it is important that oppor- 
tunities for training in new skills in which there are reasonable chances for 
employment be developed in the community. That there are some resources 
already available in this regard is indicated by a recent sample survey of the 
Bureau of the Census in which it was found that almost 244 million persons 
above age 45 were involved in organized adult educational programs. While 
there is no indication as to how many of such programs were vocationally oriented, 
the resources represented by the State and local boards of education, some of 
whose programs are aided by Federal subsidies, are important ones so far as 
the training of older workers is concerned. In addition, there are the facilities 
of technical institutes, colleges, and universities. For those with physical, mental 
or emotional handicaps, there are the resources of the nationwide system of 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies which offer vocational training as well 
as physical restoration services to eligible persons. These agencies are giving 
increasing attention to middle-aged and older persons as evidenced by the fact 
that the caseload of individuals 45 years of age and over served by such 
agencies has increased from nearly 24 percent in 1950 to nearly 31 percent in 
1958. In many States and communities joint training committees have been 
established and undoubtedly these committees can do much to assess training 
needs and to establish training courses. The Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training provides advisory service to such committees, to 
industry and to public and private groups concerned with training problems. 
Individual firms, and trade associations and labor unions are interested in and 
have sponsored training programs of various kinds. There is a need to bring 
to the attention of these groups the special problems of middle-aged and older 
workers, and to enlist their support for both public and private programs which 
can alleviate them. State committees on the aging now exist in more than 35 
States, and might well serve as a point of contact in evolving specialized training 
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programs for older persons. Greater awareness of the importance of education 
and training, created by the National Defense Education Act, is also a positive 
factor, bringing a realization of the training needs of older people as well as 
of youth. 

The public employment service system, affiliated with the Department of Labor, 
reaches into 1,800 communities and occupies an important place in the manpower 
picture. In many cities and towns, the local employment offices have been active 
in collaboration with other arms of the Department, such as the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, and the Women’s Bureau in conducting surveys of training needs, 
Since public employment offices provide job counseling and placement services to 
older workers as well as others seeking employment, they are in a unique position 
to identify the skills of the unemployed middle-aged and older worker, the market- 
ability of these skills, to determine the existence of latent and untried abilities 
which could be developed into salable skills through appropriate training, to 
refer them to training opportunities, and to assist in their placement after train- 
ing. In Arkansas, for example, training programs were established in a num- 
ber of communities in such occupations as practical nursing, selling occupations, 
clerical work and otber occupations through the joint efforts and facilities of 
public employment offices, local schools, civic organizations and private employers. 
A nationwide program to assist retired military personnel to become employed 
was worked out by the Department's Bureau of Employment Security and the 
State Employment Services with the Retired Officers’ Association, particularly in 
reference to utilizing the teaching and other skills of retired officers. 

The Women’s Bureau has been active during the past several years in a project 
designed to help older women college graduates to enter the teaching field in an 
effort to alleviate teacher shortages in elementary and secondary schools. Some 
11,000 new teachers had been prepared under such programs during the second 
year of the project. Currently, the Women’s Bureau is working with national 
organizations and nurses on the training and utilization of older women in this 
occupation. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has likewise promoted the estab- 
lishment of training programs for older workers in such fields as electronics, 
electronic computors, atomic energy, hospital occupations, and office work. Pro- 
motional efforts have been made and consultation given in programs of extension 
training for journeyman in many different crafts and of foreman and other 
supervisory training. 

These are examples of training programs undertaken in some localities from 
which older persons and employers benefited. It is evident that such programs 
need to be established on a more widespread basis, community by community 
and occupation by occupation. Effective programs, which will take into account 
the older person, can grow out of careful surveys of training needs, from recog- 
nition on the part of employers that older workers are trainable, from utilization 
of existing training facilities and establishment of new ones as needed, and from 
motivating older persons to take training to improve their prospects for 
employment. 


VESTING OF PENSIONS 


Sharp expansion of private pension programs in the postwar years, especially 
since 1950, has sharpened interest in pension plans as they affect older people 
as job applicants and as newly hired employees. As a job applicant, the older 
worker may be subject to discrimination because age is a factor which may add 
disproportionately to his employer’s pension costs. Once hired, he may be ex- 
cluded from the company’s retirement program or, if admitted, he has few work- 
years remaining in which to build up an adequate pension. However, if an 
older worker seeking employment has carried a vested right under a pension 
plan from previous employment, his chances of obtaining another job may be 
brighter. And, if he has a vested right, he is assured of at least a partial pension 
when he reaches retirement age. 

“Vesting is defined as a guarantee to the worker of a right or equity in a 
pension plan, based on all or part of the employer’s contributions in the worker’s 
behalf (in terms of accrued pension benefits), should his employment be termi- 
nated before he attains eligibility for regular retirement benefits. The vested 
right typically assures the worker a future retirement benefit, which commences 
when he reaches retirement age, wherever he may be at that time. In order to 
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qualify for vesting, the worker must usually meet specific age and/or service 
requirements.” * 

For example, a pension plan financed entirely by the employer and including 
a vesting provision may provide a retirement benefit at age 65 for a worker 
with 15 or more years of service. However, the plan also provides that if a 
worker is terminated for any reason after reaching age 45, with 15 or more years 
of service, he would be entitled to a deferred retirement benefit from the plan 
to commence when he reached age 65, wherever he may be then, or whether 
employed or unemployed. 

The advantages and disadvantages of vesting provisions in pension plans 
have been the subject of much speculation. Vesting provisions are a com- 
paratively new aspect; only in the past 10 to 15 years has there been a significant 
growth in the prevalence of such provisions, and so far insufficient data are 
available to test the validity of statements relating to vesting. As the result, 
it is difficult to assess or evaluate the true significance and impact of vesting on 
the older worker, mobility of labor, and costs of pension plans. Some of the 
more important points which have been debated are: 

(1) Vesting safeguards the worker's equity in a pension plan should he be 
forced, or decide to change employment. He is assured at least some pension 
benefit when he reaches retirement age and, he may stand a better chance of 
being employed if the employer knows that he has built up some previous 
pension benefit. 

(2) Vesting increases worker mobility—Pension plans have sometimes been 
criticized on the ground that they restrict mobility. To the younger worker 
who characteristically changes jobs more frequently than does the established 
worker in the labor force, vesting provides the opportunity to build up benefits 
toward retirement, while taking advantage of desirable job transfers. For the 
older worker, it provides greater possibility for shifts to less arduous or less 
demanding work. It cannot be denied that vesting tends to increase nobility by 
allowing the worker a margin of safety of retirement income. 

Some have said that vesting is unimportant to the young worker who is not 
concerned with retirement while for the older workers to when vesting should 
be important it isn’t because there are stronger ties to other social features which 
would tend to restrict mobility, e.g., attachment to the community and com- 
munity interests, job seniority, ete. 

(3) For the employer, vesting provides a greater flexibility in the development 
of an efficient work force. The opposite side of the coin is the possible loss of 
key employees and greater labor turnover. 

(4) Vesting deemphasizes the cost aspect to a prospective employer. It may 
be safely assumed that employers prefer to provide adequate pensions to work- 
ers, especially to their own employees. If vesting is present, an employer can 
more readily employ an older worker for whose total pension he has only partial 
responsibility. 

(5) The presence of a vesting provision will increase the cost of a pension 
plan to the individual employer. However, age and service requirements which 
must be met for vesting may tend to diminish the cost and the hidden values 
which the inclusion of a vesting provision gives to the employer may offset 
or be greater than the cost of the vesting provision alone. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in late 1958, studied 300 collectively bargained 
pension plans which covered almost 5 million workers. A similar study was 
conducted in 1952. A limited evaluation of the growth of vesting provisions is 
possible since about 75 percent of the plans in each study were the same. In 
the 6-year interval, the presence of vesting provisions in pension plans increased 
from one out of four to three out of five. Other studies have shown that vesting 
is somewhat more prevalent in pension plans not under collective bargaining.’ 

In order to become vested, a worker must usually meet specified age and/or 
service requirements. The terms of such requirements determine the true value 
of the vesting provision to the individual worker. These requirements may 
range from a plan which provides immediate full vesting (the worker is vested 
upon participating in the plan) to those which may restrict vesting to workers 
who have attained older ages—e.g., 60—with extensive periods of service, possibly 
With as much as 25 years of service. The Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
showed that, of the 175 plans containing vesting provisions, approximately 75 


1 Monthly Labor Review, July 1959. 


2See Bankers Trust Co., New York State Department of Labor, and Social Security 
Administration Studies, 
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percent specified either 10 or 15 years of service in order for the worker to be- 
come fully vested. In addition, minimum age requirements for vesting were 
also stipulated in about 75 percent of the plans providing vesting, with age 40 
the most common age requirement. This study also shows that a hypothetical 
worker hired at age 25 would be fully vested (retain accumulated pension bene- 
fits) if terminated before age 45 in 40 percent of the plans in the study. 

Portability of pension credits is another means of protecting a worker’s equity 
in a pension plan. 

“Perhaps the ideal method of protecting pension rights of workers who trans- 
fer from one employer to any other employer with a pension plan is to allow 
them to carry their previously earned pension credits, as under the Federal 
social security program. Problems of great magnitude are posed by such an 
approach, and proposals along these lines have been thus far confined chiefly 
to theoretical discussions.” * 

However, portability of pension credits now exists in multiemployer pension 
plans. Under such plans, a number of employers e.g., an association, under a 
single agreement with a union, or a number of employers under separate con- 
tracts, agree to contribute specified amounts to a pooled pension fund. Under 
these pooled arrangements, the pension credits obtained by the worker in one 
employment are carried to subsequent employment, and the worker continues 
to accumulate pension credits as long as he workers for an employer covered by 
the scope of the pension plan. In the BLS study, 69 such multiemployer plans 
of varying degrees of geographical and industry scope were found. 

However, if portability in a muitiemployer plan is not accompanied by a vest- 
ing provision, the worker’s equity is not protected if he seeks employment out- 
side of the employer participants in the pension plan. It is clear that, although 
workers covered by multiemployer plans usually do not have full protection 
offered by a formal vesting provision, as long as they are within the scope of 
the plan they may move from one employer to another and continuously build 
up credit toward retirement. 


Cost oF LIVING FoR ELDERLY COUPLES 


(1) Measuring the true cost of living—Calculating the true cost of living re- 
quires applying the correct price to each quantity and quality of goods and serv- 
ices consumed during a given period of time by the population group for which 
the cost is to be determined. For any sizable group, even when full advantage 
is taken of modern sampling techniques, this involves wide ranges of quantity, 
quality, prices, and indeed a list of goods and services numbering into the thou- 
sands in our economy. Theoretically, consumption must reflect not only costs of 
goods and services purchased during the time period, but assignment of the cor- 
rect price for consumption of inventories—houses, autos, and other durables. 
All of these factors must be taken into account in measuring the cost of living 
of older people. To the extent that they are somewhat more likely to own their 
homes and to have completed inventories of major durable goods, it is more 
urgent to give appropriate consideration to the inventory aspect for this group 
than for others. Asa practical matter, the sheer volume of statistics involved in 
measuring the true cost of living has defied collection and calculation techniques 
and resources available. Specialists in the cost of living have concentrated on 
measuring the major variables, as the feasible means of throwing as much light 
as possible on a complex of economic activity. 

(2) Role of the Consumer Price Indexr.—The Consumer Price Index is geared 
to measure changes in price, with quantity and quality held constant. It as- 
sumes, in effect, constancy of inventories. None of these factors remains con- 
stant, but measuring the change in one variable—price—demands holding the 
others constant. This requirement is the basic prerequisite to accomplishing the 
CPI’s major objective—to serve as the definitive measure of the purchasing 
power of the dollar earned by urban wage earners and clerical workers. A 
true cost of living index would show changes not only in prices, but in quantity 
and quality of goods and services consumed by the index population. Unless 
calculation techniques permitted measuring each variable separately, we would 
know the ehanges in the cost of living but not how much price or quantity or 
quality had changed. As a practical matter, such calculations are not feasible. 






3 “Monthly Labor Review,” July 1959. 
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(3) Standard budgets and intercity differences —The primary purpose of any 
standard budget is to determine the cost of maintaining a specified standard of 
living during any given period. For such a budget, a list of goods and services 
(taking account of both quantity and quality) is determined as objectively as 
possible which taken together comprise the specified standard. When these are 
priced, they yield the dollar cost of that standard. Because the standard is re- 
quired in each city in which the budget is priced, such budgets provide a major 
byproduct. They show how much it costs to maintain the same or equivalent 
standard in each city. This satisfies the basic requirement for a valid compar- 
ison of intercity differences in living costs. 

Thus, the “City Worker’s Family Budget”—instituted by a direct mandate of 
the Congress—provided dollar costs for 35 cities of maintaining a modest but 
adequate level of living for a four-person family headed by an urban wage earner 
or clerical worker. The “Budget for an Elderly Couple,” originally constructed by 
the Social Security Administration but priced in the same 34 cities in October 
1950 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, provided the same type of data for an 
elderly couple, neither employed full time, occupying rented quarters. Each 
budget provides some insight into comparable costs for families with somewhat 
different characteristics, but the differences rapidly become important as major 
economie and demographic family characteristics change. Thus costs for a 
homeowning family vary considerably from those of a renting family. So also 
a family with one or more members employed full time varies from the retired 
elderly couple. Differences arising from the sex-age composition of the family can 
be taken into account by techniques which permit calculating costs of the budget 
for families of various sizes and composition. Differences in economic charac- 
teristics of families present thornier problems—best solved by a “family” of 
budgets. 

(4) Nature of available data.—Both of the budgets summarized above, like 
the expenditure survey of 1950 from which the present CPI weights were derived, 
are almost a decade old. Despite their obsolesence, they remain the only source 
of data from which overall living costs in different localities through the Nation 
can be drawn for comparative purposes. 

State agencies obviously can construct such estimates only for localities within 
the States. Limited resources have restricted their efforts largely to producing 
consumer price indexes in 4 States (which like the U.S. Index cannot be used to 
measure place-to-place differences in living costs, budgets for workingwomen 
in about one-third of the States, and assistance budgets for families and indi- 
viduals of various characteristics in a number of States. 

Two budgets of the same general type as those of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics have been contructed using postwar data and are currently priced. The 
Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics (which has been active in this 
field for about 30 years) produces budgets for four-person families in the San 
Francisco-Oakland, Calif., area. The Community Council of Greater New York 
produces the Family Budget Standard incorporating the technique of providing 
data by sex and age which permit calculating a variety of budgets for families of 
different size and composition, based on prices in New York City. These two 
sets of budgets are valid only for the areas in which they are priced. They 
should not be used to compare the cost of living between the two cities because 
they describe different levels of living. 

The paucity of data from private agencies and from lower levels of government 
reflects several factors. Objective determination of the quantities to include in 
a standard budget requires techniques which in turn call for experts. Collec- 
tion and processing of the prices to apply to these quantities are expensive. If 
comparisons of living costs in different areas throughout the Nation are needed 
and desired, it seems clear that only the Federal Government possesses the re- 
sources and the ability to produce comparable data. 

(5) Other data which provide insight into prodlems.—No other data now 
available purport to measure the cost of living either at a specified level or 
generally. However, some insight into cost-of-living problems of older people 
may be gained from a number of recent and current studies. To the extent 
that they focus on a particular aspect of the problem, they must be used cau- 
tiously for other or more general analyses. 

The Bureau of Employment Security has conducted half a dozen studies of 
income and expenditures of beneficiaries under that program in various locali- 
ties. They have collected data in varying degrees of detail and in other re- 
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spects varying relatively little to relatively greatly from the BLS concepts 
and methods. Their primary purpose is to study changes in living patterns 
resulting from unemployment and other situations which are covered by their 
program. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance has made one or two sur- 
veys of income and expenditures of beneficiaries of this insurance. I under- 
stand that they are about to embark on an enlarged program, including one study 
of a sample of beneficiaries which will be surveyed periodically for 10 or 12 
years, as well as larger studies of the type already initiated. They may also 
study recipients of old-age assistance. I believe all of their surveys are national 
in scope, with no plan for publishing local data. 

(6) What is known today.— Quantitative measurement of differences in older 
people’s living costs in various parts of the country consist largely of 1950 
data. These probably reflect the nature and general relationships which exist 
currently, although there is reason to believe that magnitudes have changed and 
that the geographical differences have been reduced. 

From the 1950 expenditure survey data and the 1950 elderly couple’s budget 
eosts a number of significant findings of fact can be made. They provide in- 
sights into living conditions of older people. 

1. Characteristics of consumer units (families and single persons) headed by 
persons 65 and over differed sharply from those of younger units in 1950. Older 
units averaged 2 persons, while younger units ranged from 2.5 to 3.5 family 
members. Only 4 of 10 older units included a full-time earner, while younger 
units averaged about 1 such earner. Sixty percent of the older units were home- 
owners whereas home ownership ranged from 13 percent for units with heads 
under 25 years, to 34 percent in the 25- to 35-year group, to 50 in the next bracket 
and up to 59 percent in the 55- to 65-age group. 

2. By age groups, their income after taxes and total expenditures for cur- 
rent consumption were substantially lower than those of any of the younger 
groups: 


Expendi- | Expendi- 

Income | tures for Income | tures for 

Age of head after current Age of head after | current 
taxes consump- taxes | consump- 


tion tion 


i 2 ae $3, 142 || 55 to 65 3,85 $3, 657 
25 to 35__- 3. 870 || 65 to 75 2, 567 
BOWE BGs scucesscce é | 4,360 || 75 and over 4 2, 16 2, 076 
DE 6 Snpetnkamatn ace | as 


3. For most major consumption groups, expenditures of older consumer units 
averaged substantially lower than those of the younger units. This was espe- 
cially noticeable for food and beverages, tobacco, housing, housefurnishings, 
clothing, transportation, personal care, and recreation, reading, and education. 
They more nearly approached the younger units’ expenditures for fuel, light, 
and refrigeration, medical care, and miscellaneous goods and services. 

4. Significantly smaller percentages of the older consumer units reported 
expenditures for the following consumption subgroups than did the younger 
units: Food eaten away from home, alcoholic beverages and tobacco, rented 
dwellings, furniture, floor coverings, and equipment, clothing, medical care 
group plans and insurance, personal care services, all phases of recreation, 
education, and automobile purchases and operation. These indicate the impor- 
tance of inventories as well as sumptuary preferences. 

5. Consumer units 65 and over were almost one-third of all single consumers 
in 1950, but constituted only 12 percent of all families of two or more. Thus 
they contribute substantially to characteristics of the single consumers, whose 
income after taxes averaged $1,895 against family incomes of $4,224 in 1950. 
Six of every twenty single consumers were not employed in that year, while 
only 1 in 20 families included no earners. Better than 8 of 20 families included 
2 or more earners. 

6. By areas which reflect both geographical regions and city size, the older 
age groups’ income after taxes and total expenditures for current consumption 
indicate the nature of area differences in purchasing power and expenditures. 
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Age 65 to 75 75 and over 
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Large cities in North_- 
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Small cities in North. 
Large cities in South. 
Suburbs in South... 
Small cities in South. 
Large cities in West 
Suburbs in West 
Small cities in West 
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Tor older people, these data indicate that regional differences are less impor- 
tant than among the total urban population or other groups in that population. 
For example, data for all wage earners and clerical-worker consumer units 
revealed the following average (incomes after taxes) in the three geographical 
regions in 1950: North, $3,888; South, $3,225: West, $3,768. 

7. For both single consumers and heads of families, the percentage not gain- 
fully employed in 1950 was negligible through age group 35 to 44; reached about 
1 in 16 for those 45 to 54; rose to 1 in 6 for group 55 to 64; and then rose rapidly 
for both types of consumer unit but more sharply for single consumers than 
family heads. Six in ten single consumers 65 to 74 and better than 9 of 10 
aged 75 and over were not gainfully employed. The comparable figures for 
family heads were 4 in 10 in ages 65 to 74 and 3 of every 4 aged 75 and over. 
Among families, the effects of earnings by other adults in the family (usually 
never married children) are as increasingly important factor as the head’s 
age increases. 

8. If the older people are divided into two age groups 45 to 64 (representing 
predominantly older workers) and 65 and over (including a much higher 
proportion of retired workers), somewhat different relationships between total 
expenditures by region and by city-size appear than when the higher age group 
is analyzed in terms of the 65 to 74 and 75 over brackets are analyzed 
separately. For the age group 45 to 64, total expenditures in 1950 were highest 
in the North and substantially higher in the West than in the South. Equally 
substantial differences are shown by city size, which show suburbs highest, 
followed by large cities, and then small cities. 

9. In almost any analyses of total expenditures in 1950, differences by region 
and by city size are almost always highly correlated with housing expenditures. 
This confirms the evidence of various budget studies which reveal that housing 
costs account for the bulk of intercity differences in total living costs. Climate 
and the fact that local conditions influence housing more profoundly than any 
other important component of standard budgets account for this fact. 

10. Among 23 of the 34 cities in which the elderly couple’s budget was priced 
in October 1950, classifying cities by the regional groups used in the preceding 
analyses of the 1950 expenditure survey data, costs for total goods and services 
and for housing fell within the ranges indicated below: 





Region Total costs |Housing costs 
| 


North (13 cities) __- 
South (5 cities) 
West (5 cities) 


$1, 614-$1, 880 $463-$640 
1, 602- 1,779 436- 612 
1, 833-1 567- 705 





Total costs | Housing costs 


North... 6 tee ee hes Fo) se $1, 765 $554 
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The apparent contradiction in terms of median costs in the South versus the 
other regions is at least partially explained by two factors. Housing which met 
budget standards in the South tended to be newer than in other regions and 
rent controls were relaxed earlier and more fully in the South (and to a lesser 
extent) the West than in a number of important cities in the North. 

11. One of the fragments of evidence of diminishing geographical differences 
in costs of an equivalent level of living is provided by the 18 cities in which the 
elderly couple’s budget was priced in both June 1947 and October 1950. Hous- 
ing costs ranged from $355 for Houston to $686 for Washington, D.C., in June 
1947, a difference of $331, and from $475 for Mobile to $671 for Washington, D.C., 
in October 1950, a difference of $196. Costs of other goods and services ranged 
from $1,010 for Mobile to $1,148 for Detroit in June 1947, a difference of $138, and 
from $1,145 for Mobile to $1,266 for San Francisco in October 1950, a difference 
of $121. It is of interest to note that costs of equivalent housing varied more in 
both years than costs of all other goods and services. 

2. For the 23 cities for which both average expenditures for current consump- 
tion by consumer units with heads 65 and over the elderly couple budget costs of 
goods and services are available, average expenditures were higher than budget 
eosts in all but 2 cities (Portland, Oreg., and Seattle) and in the majority of 
eases the budget costs were from 55 to 74 percent of average expenditures, 
Several factors account for this. Budget families included no full-time earner; 
all families included a substantial number of families with one or more earners— 
often younger persons. The budget families lived at a specified standard; all 
families bought a wide variety of quantities and qualities of goods and services. 
Thus no automobile costs were included in the budget; family expenditures re- 
flect the fact that 40 percent of families with heads 65 to 74 and 26 percent of 
families in the 75 and over bracket reported automobile expenditures. More- 
over some of the most sizable differences between expenditures and budgets arose 
from differences in relationships among cities, ranked frem high to low expendi- 
turewise versus budgetwise. For example, the four Pacific coast cities were all 
substantially lower ranking in expenditures than in budget costs. On the other 
hand, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati had the highest average expenditures, but their 
budget costs were low relative to other cities. 

(7) Possible future program.—The overall plan for revision of the Consumer 
Price Index calls for conducting expenditure surveys in fiscal 1961 and 1962 for 
two series of urban places during the spring of 1961 and 1962. Each series will 
be representative of the U.S. urban population. In each case, complete informa- 
tion on income, expenditures and changes in assets and liabilities during the 
preceding calendar year will be collected from a sample of consumer units— 
family of two or more persons and single consumers—selected as a cross section 
of all urban consumer units. 

Like the 1950 survey of consumer expenditures, older people, both those retired 
and working, will be included in the sample in the proportion they represent 
in the urban population. This will provide the basis for tabulating income, 
expenditures and net worth classified by demographic and economic character- 
istics such as age of head, family type and size, occupation of head, and earner— 
composition of the family for the United States and broad regions. The sample 
should yield reliable averages for such significant two-way classifications as 
age by income class and age by occupation. 

Specialized studies, if planned in advance, can be geared to the 1961-62 
surveys much more economically and efficiently than was possible in attempting 
to develop similar information from the 1950 data. Among the prerequisities 
for such studies are early determination of the product required, the focal re- 
sponsibility for the studies, and integration of the general purpose tabulation 
program with necessary or desirable special tabulations. 


ELDERLY COUPLE’S BUDGET 


Under consideration is a comprehensive revision of the elderly couple’s budget 
involving reexamination of concepts and possible addition of supplementary 
budgets for homeowning elderly couples, elderly couples which include a full- 
time earner, and couples residing in small cities. If adopted, these would be 
conducted during the course of the next revision program. For those com- 
ponents of the elderly couple’s budget for which standards are not available 
from authoritative sources, the 1960-61 survey data will provide the basis for 
determining revised budget quantities. It would be an objective of the tabula- 
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tion program to provide the necessary special purpose tabulations used in deriv- 
ing budget quantities simultaneously with the tabulations required to revise 
weights for the CPI. 








EMERGING AREAS OF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 


Skill inventory and training consultant services 





To aid older persons to get and keep jobs it is necessary that the placement 
agency have inventories of their skills. ‘ihis agency must also know the extent 
to which the skills are marketable. BES bas facilities and know-how for this 
service. BAT field representatives assist inaustry in determining the amount 
and type of training or retraining neded to provide the necessary skills and 
knowledge, and the training facilities available to do the job. Coordination of 


the work of the two agencies brings about the desired results—job performance 
and continued employment. 





















New and changed jobs analyzed 


The personnel of local employment offices and BAT field representatives are 
carefully analyzing the new and changed jobs as well as the skills, knowledge, 
and abilities which are needed by older job seekers. Experience has shown 
that much of the knowledge and skills of older job seekers can be adopted to the 
new and changing jobs and that older workers are accepting and learning the 
changes necessary. Employers are learning that ‘‘old dogs do learn new tricks.” 


Employers encouraged to train older workers to meet needs 


Employers’ attention is called the flexibility of older persons and also to 
the need for training and retraining to met changing job conditions. Employers 
are encouraged by BAT to anticipate the changes which will occur in their 
processes and provide necessary on-the-job training to allow their workers to 
adapt themselves to the new situation. 

The worker who failed to receive adequate training before entering an occupa- 
tion should be given an opportunity to fill in the gaps in his skill and knowl- 
edge. Even the person who has had adequate preparation may get rusty in 
some aspects of his job and need some refresher training. Furthermore, tech- 
nological change in many occupations necessitates the organization of special 
training and/or retraining programs to keep persons employed in such occu- 
pations abreast of new development. 








Promotion of training on community level 


Communities are encouraged to be aware of the need to provide training and 
retraining facilities for older persons. BAT has already initiated a program 
for promoting skill development in local communities. 

Many changes in population and in industry have influenced the planning 
of BAT to include the aging population in the community-level promotional 
programing. The objectives are to— 

(1) Create an awareness at the community level of the need to provide 
training opportunities for both the younger and the older individual worker. 

(2) Promote communitywide action in apprenticeship and training among 
employers, workers, schools, and civie organizations. 

(3) Promote the training, retraining, and utilization of displaced work- 
ers in areas of unemployment. 

These objectives are to be met by conducting a number of promotional activi- 
ties beamed at varying segments of the community, such as employers, workers, 
labor unions, schools, civic organizations, parents, high-school youth, and 
industry training directors. 





















Activities to promote community action on training of older persons 
Some of the activities designed to bring about community action to provide 
more training are: 
(a) Determine skill training needs. 
(0b) Sponsor workshops on training problems. 
(c) Establish training materials centers. 
(d) Assist in the organization of communitywide training. 


(e) Make TV and radio appearances and give speeches promoting training. 
(f) Promote training completion ceremonies. 
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Apprenticeship programs aid in solving the older worker problems 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is primarily concerned with de- 
veloping the skills and technical knowledge of the younger workers. The 
Bureau's training activities have, however, two important impacts on the older 
worker problem : 

(1) Many workers, classed as helpers or specialists, are brought into the ap- 
prenticeship program and become not only fully skilled, but are thus fortified 
against unemployment in later years. 

(2) Through apprenticeship, large numbers of young people are provided the 
opportunity to acquire the broad skills and job knowledge required by crafts- 
men. These skills are retained throughout life. 

Experience indicates that competent craftsmen are in demand as long as their 
health permits them to work. Broadening the skills and abilities of workers 
before they get into the older age group will enable them to adapt themselves 
more readily to technological change, and thus enjoy a longer working life. 

Job counseling and placement of the older workers 

Recognizing the need for more intensive service to the older workers gen- 
erally, BES has expanded and improved job counseling and placement services 
with emphasis on training and retraining needs. 

BES is also putting increased emphasis on individual job development to better 
match worker and job or job clinics in which employers participate to help older 
workers determine strengths and shortcomings and group guidance sessions con- 
ducted by trained counselors. BHS has also prepared pamphlets, such as the one 
entitled “You Can Get That Job; Maturity Is an Asset,” which spells out specific 
suggestions that will help individual older worker sto evaluate and present their 
qualifications effectively to employers. 

Skill surveys to determine training needs 

The Department through BES and their affiliated State organizations and 
BAT field staff have made skill surveys in many areas throughout the country. 
The purpose of these surveys has been to stimulate training activities for older 
persons, determine ways and means of strengthening the industrial economy of 
the area, and to provide definite attraction to industries seeking new locations. 

These surveys resulted in the establishment of on-the-job training programs 
earried on in the local schools and colleges for the training of older workers. 
“The Waterville Story,’ a Department of Labor publication, explains the type of 
training that is being promoted in many areas in the United States. 


Preparation and employment of older age women as teachers 


The preparation and employment of older women college graduates without 
young children, who might help to alleviate the teacher shortage in elementary 
and secondary schools, has for several years been a project of the Women’s 
Bureau. It has worked in cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education, with 
teacher-training institutions, such organizations as the American Association of 
University Women, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the American 
Alumni Council, and other alumnae groups, to stimulate the offering of special 
programs of teacher preparation leading to the employment of these mature 
women as teachers. The Women’s Bureau published a list of more than 136 
institutions offering such programs. 

In the second year of its project, the Bureau found that more than 11,000 new 
teachers had already been prepared under such programs in institutions that 
kept separate statistics on this older group (less than half those on which 
programs were in operation). 


Training and utilization of older age women as nurses 


Pians are underway by the Women’s Bureau to help national nursing organ- 
izations on the training and utilization of older women in this shortage area. 


This will be implemented through local community action programs superheaded 
by women’s groups. 


Local earning opportunities forums and training 


A number of the local earning opportunities forums for older women, which 
local women’s organizations have sponsored with help from the Women’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Employment Security and its affiliated employment services, 


have resulted in attempts to meet the training needs of older women who 
indicated their interest in further training. 
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Programs established 


In Baltimore, Md., and Springfield, Mass., special clerical training programs 
were set up by the local school systems’ adult divisions for forum registrants 
interested and qualified for clerical work. In Springfield, a class for power 
stitchers was arranged by the Girls’ Trade School for forum registrants. Bal- 
timore also renewed plans for a course in practical nursing. 


“Our manpower future” in relation to the older worker 


Much has been done in calling industry’s attention to the older-worker problem 
by widely promoting the Department’s skills of the work force program. BAT 
field representatives have made hundreds of presentations of “Our Manpower 
Future” to labor, management, and civic groups and have distributed to selected 
associations and individuals, thousands of copies of this booklet. 

Specific activities in promoting training for older workers 

Some of the fields in which BAT has promoted training to qualify older work- 
ers for employment are: Electronics, workers involved with electronic computers, 
various occupations in the technician category (instrumentation technician—new 
occupation rapidly gaining prominence), clerical, secretarial, workers in the 
atomie energy field, journeyinan training and hospital employee training. In the 
latter case, plans and promotional work are carried out in cooperation with the 
Women’s Bureau. 

In Contra Costa District, Calif., including Diablo Valley and Contra Costa 
colleges, a program called “Careers of Skill” has been functioning for some time. 
This is a result of combined efforts of the Department of Labor with the U.S. 
Office of Education, State and local educational systems, California Apprentice- 
ship Council, General Contractors Association of Contra Costa County, National 
Association of Home Builders, State Council of Carpenters, Joint Apprenticeship 
Committees, and Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Long-range action to improve the situation in the future 

The program of the Department of Labor is designed to improve the Nation's 
ability to employ older workers in the future. A worker's best guarantee of 
steady employment is an educational background and job-skill training early in 
his career. The worker who has had sound training in every aspect of his trade 
or occupation enhances his employability. Promotion of additional training in 
industry now for workers of all ages helps to minimize the extent of the older 
worker problem. 

WHAT MORE CAN BE DONE 


(1) Intensive and nationwide publicity and promotional program consisting of 
TV telecasts and spots, radio broadcasts, feature articles in magazines and news- 
papers, direct mail to employers, to inform the general public and employers in 
particular of the seriousness of the older worker problem and its economic 
implications. 

(2) Continued research in the field of training of the older worker to acquire 
skills necessary because of new materials, improved methods, and technological 
changes. 

(3) Program of individualized approach to employers to expand placement and 
training of older persons. 

(4) Increase activities of the field staff in promotion of training and/or 
retraining of the older worker. 

Senator McNamara. We would like next to hear from the U.S 


Civil Service Commission, Mr. O. Glenn Stahl, Director of the Bureau 
of Programs and Standards. 

Good morning, gentlemen. 

Would you like to introduce your associates? 

Mr. Stant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam Glenn Stahl, Director 
of the Bureau of Programs and Standards. 

I have with me today Mr. Harold H. Leich, Chief of our Program 
Planning Division and Mr. Andrew E. Ruddock, Chief of the Re- 
tirement. Division. 

Senator McNamara. Glad to have you here, gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT OF 0. GLENN STAHL, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PROGRAMS 
AND STANDARDS; ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD H. LEICH, CHIEF OF 
PROGRAM PLANNING DIVISION, BUREAU OF PROGRAMS AND 
STANDARDS; ANDREW E. RUDDOCK, CHIEF OF RETIREMENT 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF DEPARTMENTAL OPERATIONS, U.S. CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Sranyt. We are happy to have this opportunity, Senator, to 
give you a brief story of the employment and retirement conditions 
in the Federal civil service, because we think they will be illustrative 
of a personnel situation that generally does not discriminate against 
the older worker and that may offer some suggestions for application 
elsewhere. 

We have supplied to the committee a rather full report on the con- 
ditions in the Federal civil service. A good deal of emphasis in that 
is on the so-called competitive civil service, the great bulk of the serv- 
ice, but nevertheless, we think for the most part it represents the 
general picture. 

I thought I would put in just a few minutes, if you wish, summariz- 
ing br ‘iefly some of the factual conditions in the service, some of the 
employ ment practices, some of the programs going on, and some 
features of the retirement system. 

Senator McNamara. That will be fine. 

Mr. Sranu. By and large I would not want to claim that the Civil 
Service Commission or Federal agencies as employers have deliber- 
ately set out to employ or treat older workers in any different manner 
than other members of the work force. Rather, I would stress that 
because we generally operate under a merit system, because selection 
for the service is upon the basis of ability and fitness, irrelevant fac- 
tors such as age do not get the same attention that they might in 
some other fields of employment. 

At least, the policy definitely is, and we hope the practice for the 
most part is, nondiscriminatory against persons on the basis of age. 

Furthermore, with a rather flexible and liberal retirement system 
we think we complement the total picture on that side of the situation 
fairly well. 

The Federal civilian work force consists of about 214 million peo- 
ple. On the basis of some samples that we have been able to take, 56 
percent of that civilian population is over the age of 40, 27 percent 
1s over 50, and 9 percent over 60. 

By and large the age distribution in the Federal service would 
roughly parallel, with some slight advantage in the Federal service 
in certain upper age groups, the nonagricultural working population, 
if you placed them side by side. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


From another point of view, in terms of length of service, 18 percent 
of the men and 8 percent of the women in Federal service have over 
20 years of service. At the other end, one-third of the men and one- 
half of the women have less than 10 years of employment in the Fed- 
eral Government. This, of course, does not necessarily mean that is 
the total time that they have been in the employment market. 
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Counting all Federal employees and extrapolating from our sam- 
ple, we estimate that there are about 200,000 people working in the 
Federal service today who are over the age of 60. This is a rather 
interesting figure in view of what I have already alluded to as rather 
liberal retirement provisions, speaking of optional retirement oppor- 
tunities. 

Particularly with respect to the employment side of the picture, by 
law we are required in the competitive service, whic h represents over 
2 million of this 214 million, to have no kind of m: iximum age limits 
for entrance to the service. Therefore, the1 re are no such arbitrary 
age limits. Even persons over 70 may be given at least temporary 
appointments. This is part of the law. The idea of the temporary 
employment has been, rather than discouraging employment over 70, 
to encourage it by not putting any burden on the employing officer by 
having some difficulty in separating the individual if things do not 
work out well, and this makes it more graceful to terminate a tempo- 
rary employment. 

In a good deal of our standard work and job analysis we have been 
aable to broaden the opportunity for those with physical handicaps, 
Te of age. Special guides have been issued on the employment 
of handicapped workers, stressing abilities that they have, rather than 
limitations on their ability to perform and, further, we have issued 
general guides to the agencies encouraging them not to discriminate 
against older workers. It is acknowledged that the appointing officer 
who makes a final selection of an individual for a job has a little 
flexibility within a limited range, but he can make a choice at least 
among three, ordinarily, and it would conceivably be possible for him 
to discriminate on any grounds. 

Senator McNamara. When he is making this choice are the ages 
indicated on the applic ation ? 

Mr. Sranu. He has that available because the total background of 
each candidate is available to him, so he would know that. 

Senator McNamara. I suppose there would be no point in consider- 
ing the elimination of that on the application because perhaps the work 
experience would disclose itanyway ‘ 

Mr. Srant. I would think so, sir. This question has come up in 
other aspects and I would think it rel: tively impractical to try to 
avoid discrimination by the process of omitting information on forms. 
We think the process of education and demonstration is more likely to 
produce results. 

Senator McNamara. There was a time when your application in- 
volved such things as religion and politics and those have been elimi- 
nated ¢ 

Mr. Srauu. That is right, there is no indication of religion or 
politics. 

Senator McNamara. There was a time when such things did show 
‘way back in the old days and I think by an Executive order this was 
eliminated from various agencies. 

Mr. Srant. If it ever existed at any time, certainly it has not existed 
for a long time. 

Senator McNamara. This thing we are talking about might reach 
that point someday. 

Mr. Sranu. You might be speaking of the former use of photo- 
graphs. They have been eliminated. 


47246—59——_10 
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IMPACT OF CIVIL SERVICE HIRING POLICY 


An interesting thing is: What has been the impact of this provi- 
sion by law which prevents the imposition of an actual age limit for 
initial employment ? There had been some concern, particularly be- 
cause we have these exceptions before that we would need to continue 
to have maximum age limits imposed on jobs which were of an espe- 
cially hazardous or arduous nature, or that we would also need them 
on trainee-type jobs, where you would make a rather heavy training 
investment in the individual with the expectation that he serve a 

rather full career. 

The curious thing is, after 38 years of operation under no maximum 
age limits at all, that we have had no significant complaints from the 
agencies, no evidence of interference with their operations by not 
being able to employ maximum age limits. So, certainly, as of the 
moment, the Civil Service Commission has no plan in mind to request 
any change in that law. 

Senator McNamara. Very interesting. 

Mr. Stan. As to the retirement system, the Federal civil service 
retirement system is extremely flexible, because in effect the employee 
has an opportunity for optional retirement, depending upon years of 
service, over an age span of 15 years. 

Generally between the ages of 55 and 70 is the period during which 
an individual, providing he has the requisite years of service, has an 
opportunity to choose to retire. This gives an employee a long time 
to decide what he is going to do and even after 70 he may be reem- 
ployed, which I will refer to again, in just a moment. Beginning at 
age 55 with a minimum of 30 years of service and at age 62 with as 
little as 5 years of service, some for of retirement can take place. 

There is a so-called mandatory retirement age of 70, but only if 15 
years of service have been put in by the individual and even then the 
agency may, when they need the individual’s services, retain him or 
reemploy him later, even though he may have been retired under this 
mandatory retirement system. 

The benefits are rather liberal. We had a little case drawn up last 
week to see what the typical career employee who retired after 60 
with 30 or more years of service would be getting. We find that in 
1958, that typical person, who would be 64 years old, would have an 
annuity of a little less than $300 a month. This would be based on 
approximately 37 years of service. 

Also, in 1958, half of those who retired during that year retired 
voluntarily; about a third retired on disability, which is a separate 
provision of the retirement system, covering those who are unable to 
work; and less than 9 percent were retired under the so-called manda- 
tory provision. 

RETIREMENT PLANNING 


Now, as to retirement planning, preparing cree for the retire- 


ment, situation, we are in the midst now in the Commission of a study 
in which both Mr. Ruddock’s division and Mr. Leich’s division are 
jointly cooperating, to ascertain what Federal agencies are doing and 
might do with a view to developing some guides on the preparation 
of employees in the upper age brackets for retirement. 
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There is evidence of considerable interest in this. A number of 
Federal agencies already have some program, such as the Army, Navy, 
Veterans, ‘GSA, Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and so on. 

Everybody recognizes that there is an obligation on the part of 
management at least. to explain to employees their retirement. bene- 
fits, what the different alternatives are that are available to them. 
How far an employing agency should go beyond this is one of the 
things we are trying to find out, How deeply should an employing 
agency or any employer, for that matter, get into this business of re- 
tirement counseling ? We feel we do not have sufficient information 
as yet to give you a definitive comment on that point. We are cer- 
tainly interested in encouraging experimentation and research and 
development in this area. We are Cherelone trying to find out what 
we can among these agencies that are already engaging in some level 
of retirement advice and council. 

Then, another feature of this situation is this whole question of 
tapering off, or tapered retirement. Actually, there have been many 
forms of taper ing off, if you please, in the Federal service for quite a 
few years. Because, even before a man reaches actual retirement 
under the retirement system there is a substantial range in time dur- 
ing which he may lessen this sharp transition from a ‘full and heav y 
work schedule to no work at all. 

Not only does he have this broad period during which to make up 
his mind, but there are many situations where individuals either volun- 
tarily or in cooperation with management accept a less onerous as- 
signment, maybe for the few years before they retire. Some of them 
even seek part-time, rather than full-time work before they are fully 
retired. Or they may so arrange their hours and work schedules 
that it would simplify and reduce the pressure on them physically. 

On the other end of the stick is the fact that after retirement they 
may be reemployed. At the present time a person may work part 
time, enjoy part of his retirement annuity, and be paid for the part- 
time work. 

We are now studying a proposal which has been initiated by one 
department that calls for enriching the combination of retirement 
annuity and part-time pay in such a way that it would encourage 
this kind of combination. We are studying this from various view- 
points and no decision has been finally made on it in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. We are especially concerned about the degree to 
which agencies would be able to provide a large number of these 
—— of part-time opportunities. 

, by way of conclusion, then, we think that because the greater 
ae ‘of the Federal service has employment on the basis of merit, 
without any age limits, with a broad choice in the field of retirement 
for employees, with a strong interest in standards development which 
stresses capacities rather than limitations on the part of the physically 
handicapped—all have contributed to a pretty enlightened policy in 
terms of what is being advocated to employers across the country. 

Certainly, in Federal employment it is a far cry from the con- 
ditions which you know exist in many industries where they will not 


hire people over 45, in some cases over 35, and where they insist they 
get out after 65. 
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I think that summarizes briefly what I have in mind and we would 
be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. I think that your 
agency has certainly established yardsticks that will be very help- 
ful to the subcommittee and for industry generally and you exper- 
lenc eis most valuable. 

You have answered many of the questions I have here in your brief 
presentation, so maybe one or two things I might ask you will sound 
repet itious. 

When you talked about retirement preparation you said there were 
studies going on now and it is a little too early to get into detail. Cer- 

tainly, as you have these answers to your studies we w ould be very 
much interested in being kept up to date because this is a very im- 
portant part of the studies we are undertaking. 

Mr. Stranz. We shall be glad to do that. 

Senator McNamara. Has the elimination of age restriction in clas- 
sified services resulted in the actual hiring of many older workers in 
your estimation ? 

Mr. Sraunw. It is awfully difficult to attribute any hiring to any 
particular cause. 

I perhaps should have explained earlier that when the law was 
passed eliminating any maximum age limits then existent it was at 
a time when there were very few age limits on the books. The gen- 
eral practice, up to about 1952, for a number of years, had been a flat 
maximum age limit of 62, which was a pretty liberal one by com- 
parison with what existed during those years outside of the Govern- 
ment, so not many people were excluded who sought employment. 

Between 1952 and 1955, furthermore, the only maximum age limits 
that were in existence were for a relatively limited number of jobs 
in which there were a relatively small number of appointments. I 
recall that in one year only 7 percent were in jobs in the Federal 
service in which there were maximum age limits and those were 
trainees or where there was arduous work. 

When the law finally eliminated all maximum age limits we did not 
have a sharp contrast from the immediatley preceding 1 years to the 
years after that, so it is very difficult for us to give you a definitive 


answer. 


oF FEC’ ON SERVICES OF HIRING OLDER WORKERS 





Senator McNamara. Do you feel that the hiring of older workers 
had any effect, good or bad, on the activity of your various services ? 

Mr. Sraut. I am sure that in instances where there had been any 
fears or hesitation about the employment of older workers the fact 
that the Government policy is so liberal provides the opportunity to 
demonstrate what older workers can do. I think, by and large, the 
average appointing officer is not fearful of the older worker. He 
might be, in the situation where he is looking for some man in a trainee- 
type job. On the other hand, we do not have many older workers ap- 
plying for such jobs. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have a feeling that the experience in 


Government provides a model for industry to follow to some degree, 
at least ? 
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Mr. Srant. I would certainly say this: If the general pattern in in- 
dustry were like that in the Government you gentlemen would not be 
worried about the employment side of the aging. 

Senator McNamara. I agree with you. I “think you pioneered in 
this field to a great extent. Do you find any ac ceptance of industry 
of your Fa ogram? Have you had any inquiries about it ? 

Mr. Sraun. Oh, yes; isolated industrial concerns have expressed in- 
terest and are carrying on a number of programs. There are a num- 
ber of outfits that ‘have definitely gotten rid of the practice of arbi- 
trary maximum age limits, and a number of them have experimented 
with very, very flexible retirement systems, even more flexible than 
ours. In other wor ds, some have no mandatory age feature in them 
at all, but these are comparatively few, it is my impression. 

Senator McNamara. You indicate that you do have some programs 
for retraining older workers and moving them from one area to an- 
other, did I understand, i in your presentation ? 

Mr. Stan. No, I cannot say that we have programs primarily in 
the way of retraining for older workers. 

We have so many “kinds of training programs going on in so many 
places and so many agencies that it would be difficult for me to make 
any general statement, but I doubt whether I could pinpoint a pro- 
gram 1 that is primarily ‘for retraining older workers. It does not work 
out that w ay. It may be retraining of a work force which may in- 
clude older, middle- aged, and younger workers for adaptation to some 
change—for instance, in recent years the changeover from certain 
kinds of clerical operations to the use of automatic data operations. 
This has been remarkably successful. There have been practically 
no layoffs attributed to the introduction of that kind of equipment. 

Senator McNamara. There has been a good deal of new equipment, 
particularly in the Post Office, which is going to take highly skilled, 


adaptable people, I think, trying to fit people i in these automatic mail- 
sorting things. 





Mr. Sranx. Of course they have an ever-expanding workload, so 
there is not much danger of layoff there. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have any ideas in the field of counseling 
and retraining which might be put into effect by your experience in 
the field ? 

Mr. Sram. Well, sir, on that subject, as I have indicated, this is 
right in the middle of the point that we are trying to study. We are 
not sure how far it is advisable for an employer to attempt to counsel 
people either on employment or on retirement when they are mature 
people. Under certain conditions and in certain segments of the work 
force this may be desirable. In others it may not be. This is why we 
are keeping a watchful eye on these programs that do exist in a few 
Federal agencies. I know of none of them, however, that are going 
in for counseling i in a highly professional sense, that is, with the use 
of psychiatrists and psychologists and whatnot. None of them are 
going in as heavily as that. 

On the other hand, they are taking conscientiously some of the sug- 
gestions that have appeared in literature and the plans that are being 
carried on in some industrial concerns by way of preparing people 
for retirement when retirement is in the offing. It is the success of 
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these that we are in the midst of studying now. I would hope in an- 
other 6 months or so we would have some answers to that. 

Senator McNamara. We recognize that this is a rather sensitive 
area and you are subject to being misunderstood. I think Government 
agencies are particularly misunderstood in these matters. 

Mr. Staux. We do not want to neglect it and do not want to be 
paternalistic, either. 

Senator McNamara. Have you made any studies on the produc- 
tivity of older persons as related to younger workers ? 

Mr. Srant. No, sir; we do not have any definitive studies on that. 
Whether or not any individual agencies have any material which 
would shed light on that I do not know. We could attempt to find out. 

Senator Mc NaMARA. Your present more-or- -less compulsory retire- 
ment age, and I say “compulsory” in quotes, because I know that you 
frequently extend beyond 70 in various instances, you treat these 
people as temporary employees after that? As a result of your ex- 
perience, do you see any reason for changing that 70 age, or are you 

satisfied with that ? 

Mr. Srant. I think that, as of the moment, we have no reasons to 
suggest change there. There is sufficient flexibility. Certainly, there 
is no noticeable pressure on the part of persons over 70 who do not 
have job opportunities and desire them. Since only 9 percent have 
sought retirement within that mandatory category, obviously most 
people are choosing to retire before that, anyway. Besides, that age 
70 is much higher than the typical mandatory age in industry. 

Senator McNamara. Is there a periodic physical examination re- 
quired for Federal employees? 

Mr. Srant. Only in a few agencies have there been programs. 
They are not required, they always have a degree of option in them, 
but they are encouraged, that is, periodic physical examinations have 
been encouraged in a ‘few Federal agencies. This is not as widespread 
as many of us would like to see it. 

This has been primarily connected with the whole employee health 
program which has suffered over the years for want of necessary 
resources to carry on anything like that. 

Senator McNamara. Isit expensive? 

Mr. Srant. I would not say it was terribly expensive, but it does 
mean a good deal heavier employment of professional medical time 
than is now the case. 

There have been a few. Some of these have been agencies not in 
the regular competitive service where they have a little more freedom, 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, which for many years has 
had a program of annual physical examination for every employee. 

A few have experimented with physical examinations in the execu- 
tive category where they feel that they are particularly critical. 

Senator McNamara. Is this not quite common in private industry, 
where executives are given an opportunity at least for almost annual 
physical checkups? 

Mr. Srant. Yes. I think that on that particular point that pro- 
gressive private industry is well ahead of us. 

Senator McNamara. ‘Well, this is very interesting testimony and I 


think your agency is to be complimented in the fine job they have done 
and are doing. 
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Do your associates want to make any comment? 
have them with us. 

Mr. Ruppocx. We think it has been covered very well. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. I think you have 
made great contributions. 

Mr. Staunz. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McNamara. With that, the hearings for today are ad- 
journed and will resume tomorrow morning at 10:30 a.m. 
(The statement of the U.S. Civil Service Commission follows:) 


We are glad to 





EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


The Civil Service Commission is pleased to have this opportunity to submit 
this report on the employment of older workers in the Federal service to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment has undertaken to anticipate the needs of the older worker through an 
appointment system that emphasizes ability to perforin and not chronological 
age; through the implementation of personnel policies that give consideration to 
the individual; and through the provision of an adequate retirement system. In 
the development of these older policies and programs, the Government has been 
an exemplary employer, providing through its actions, leadership to the Nation. 

This report summarizes the work of the Civil Service Commission in dealing 
with the employment of older workers. The report (@) provides information on 
the composition of the Federal work force by age and length of service; (bd) 
gives the views of the Civil Service Commission on the employment of older 
workers in the Federal service; (c) describes the principal features of the Fed- 
eral retirement system and gives statistical information on the age at which 
eurployees retire and the benefits they receive; and (d) discusses what Federal 
agencies are doing to assist workers in preparing for retirement. 


Composition of the Federal work force by age and service 


An appreciation of the significance of the older worker in Federal employment 
can be obtained by looking at the size and age composition of the Federal work 
force. The age distribution of Federal employees appears to be well balanced, 
and as illustrated by exhibit 1 in the appendix, approximates that of the non- 
agricultural working population as a whole, but with somewhat fewer younger 
employees. The older worker in the Federal service is the mature worker; he is 
not generally the same person as the aged individual whose health and well- 
being occupy the attention of the gerontologist. The Government employs some 
214 million civilian workers. Of these, an estimated 56 percent are 40 years of 
age and over; 27 percent are 50 and over; and 9 percent 60 and over. The aver- 
age male Federal worker is 43 years of age, and the average female 41. 

These figures are based on a survey of employees covered by the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act as of September 30, 1958. The survey, conducted by the 
Civil Service Commission’s Retirement Division, consisted of a 10 percent sample 
of employees under the Retirement Act. Since about 9 out of 10 Federal em- 
ployees are under this act, the survey findings can be projected to give an ap- 
proximation of the age and length of service distributions of all employees in 
the Federal Service. Exhibit 2 in the appendix shows estimates of the dis- 
tribution of Federal employees under the Retirement Act by age, sex, and length 
of service. Exhibit 3 shows the average salaries of Federal employees by age 
and length of service. As expected, employees of greater seniority have on 
the average generally higher earnings. 

The proportion of men with long service in the Government is much greater 
than of women. Eighteen percent of the men and 8 percent of the women have 
20 or more years of service. Five and one-half percent of the men and slightly 
less than 2 percent of the women have 30 or more years of service. At the other 
end of the scale, about one-third of the men and one-half of the women have 
served less than 10 years. Approximately, three-fourths of the women have 
less than 15 years of service. The average length of service is about 14 years 
for men and 10 years for women. At the time of the survey, there was an esti- 
mated total of 84,230 men and 8,270 women with 30 or more years of serv- 
ice and 147,750 men and 37,860 women 60 years of age and older in the Fed- 
eral service under the Retirement Act. It is interesting to note that an esti- 
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mated 16 percent of the Government’s top-level civil servants—those whose earn- 
ings are in the range of $14,000 to $17,500 per year—are presently eligible for 
optional retirement. This figure for all employees is 8 percent. 

Based on the fact that there is an estimated total of 185,610 employees over 
60 years of age under the Retirement Act, it can be estimated that there are 
about 200,000 employees in the Federal service who are 60 years of age or old- 
er. This figure is impressive when consideration is given to the fact that em- 
ployees are eligible to retire at 60 with 30 years of service, at age 62 with 5 
years of service, and at age 55 with 30 years of service on a reduced annuity. 
These 200,000 employees over age 60 are positive evidence of the enlightened 
attitude of the Federal Government toward the employment and welfare of old- 
er workers. 


Federal policy on employment of older workers 


Federal policy relating to older workers is founded on two fundamental pre- 
cepts: (1) This Nation can fully meet the social, economic, and political chal- 
lenges of our time only through the full utilization of the talents and experience 
of all our people; (2) there shall be no artificial barrier based merely on the 
counting of years between a citizen and his performance of useful and productive 
service. With the long-term trend toward an increasing number of older 
persons in our population, it is important that we utilize this valuable source 
of manpower. With a longer life span made possible by better health and 
nutrition, our older citizens who are able and who wish to work should cer- 
tainly have full opportunity for employment in accordance with their quali- 
fications. 

Federal policy on employment of older workers, accordingly, has been di- 
rected toward encouraging positive attitudes on the part of employing organ- 
izations toward broadening work opportunities for older persons. The follow- 
ing statement issued by the Civil Service Commission to the heads of depart- 
ments and agencies illustrate this policy: 

“People are living longer. Older people constitute a growing proportion of 
our total population—and therefore of the labor force. At the same time, evi- 
dence is growing that people are capable of high level productive work later 
in life. People of advanced age are making outstanding contributions in pri- 
yate industry, in the professions and sciences, and in public life. Studies in 


industrial plants show that older poeple do as well as younger workers in 
many types of executives, clerical, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled work. Ap- 
pointing officers should not, therefore, permit arbitrary prejudgments about 
older workers to affect their thinking in selecting persons for employment. 
This is important both to carry out the principle that selection shall be made 
on the basis of merit and fitness and to insure greatest use of the Nation’s 


” 


available manpower. 

The Commission, in accordance with law, sets no maximum age limits for posi- 
tions in the Federal competitive service. The Commission establishes stand- 
ards for Federal jobs in terms of the ability and qualifications of individuals to 
perform the work, regardless of their age. Persons are placed on civil-serv- 
ice registers solely on the basis of merit and fitness (taking into account vet- 
erans preference), and appointing officers make their choices by the “rule of 
three” from the top persons on registers. It should be noted that these policies 
apply to the competitive civil service, which covers about 86 percent of all Fed- 
eral employment; they do not necessarily apply to other types of appoint- 
ments in the Government service. 

The two key features of Federal policy on older workers are (a) no age 


limits for appointment, and (0b) a liberal retirement system. These matters 
are discussed in some detail below. 


Age limits for appointments 


The first law dealing specifically with maximum age limitations for entrance 
into the Federal service was enacted by the Congress in 1952 (Public Law 455, 
82d Cong.). This law read: 

“The Civil Service Commission shall not impose a requirement or a limitation 
on maximum age with respect to the appointment of persons to positions in the 
competitive service, except such positions as the Civil Service Commission may 
publish from time to time in such form and manner as it may determine: 
Provided, That no person who has reached his seventieth birthday shall be 
appointed in the competitive civil service on other than a temporary basis.” 
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The Civil Service Commission interpreted this law to mean that the Federal 
service should, to the extent feasible, utilize the services of older persons. The 
Commission withdrew all general maximum age limits and required agencies 
to justify need for a maximum age for specific positions in order to be permitted 
to establish age limits. For the majority of Federal jobs no maximum age limits 
were established, except that people 70 years of age or older were given tempor- 
ary appointments. The Commission’s general policy was to avoid unnecessary 
maximum age limits. Limits were set only for (@) positions involving hazard- 
ous and arduous duties, and (b) trainee and apprentice positions. 

Prior to the enactment of this law, general maximum age limits were set for 
entrance into Federal employment. From 1927 to 1942, a standard maximum age 
limit of 53 was established by the Commission. It was believed to be good em- 
ployment policy and consistent with the purpose of the Retirement Act to 
establish maximum age limits in examinations at a point sufficiently below 
retirement age to assure employees an annuity sufficient for subsistence. Higher 
age maximums would, it was felt, result in a continuation of some employees 
in service beyond the period when they could usefully perform merely to allow 
them to serve long enough to retire with an adequate annuity. During World 
War II, to meet employment demands, age limits were lifted for most positions. 
In 1946, with the end of the emergency, age limits were reinstated for open 
competitive examinations, with the standard maximum age limit set at 62. How- 
ever, there was a number of exceptions to this provision, and further easing of 
the application of age limits came during the Korean emergency. The passage 
in 1952 of Public Law 455, restricting the use of maximum age limits in appoint- 
ments, accordingly, gave legislative sanction to an already emerging public policy 
against discrimination in appointment by reason of age. 

Public Law 455 had given the Commission authority to except positions from the 
general ban on age limits in examinations. Although the Commission sought 
to restrict the number of exceptions there was some feeling in the Congress 
that tighter legislation was needed. This led in June of 1955 to the passage 
by the Congress of section 108 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
(Public Law 112), which further strengthened Federal policy on age limits. 
It provided : 

“No part of any appropriation contained in this title shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any officers and employees who allocate positions in the classified 
civil service with a requirement of maximum age for such positions: Provided, 
That (1) ability and (2) qualifications for employment to such positions shall 
be the governing considerations.” 

The General Counsel of the Commission interpreted this legislation to mean 
that the Commission could not set maximum age limits for entrance into the 
competitive service. One consequence of the new language of Public Law 112 
was the elimination of the proviso in Public Law 455 which stated that no person 
who had reached his 70th birthday could be appointed in the competitive service 
on other than a temporary basis. Under this proviso, the Commission had 
issued a regulation establishing a system of 1-year temporary renewable appoint- 
ments for persons appointed after they had reached their 70th birthday. The 
Commission hoped this system would encourage Federal agencies to appoint 
persons over 70 to appropriate jobs. By limiting the appointments to 1 year 
at a time, the agency could terminate the appointment in case the older em- 
ployee’s performance did not continue to meet standards. The Commission 
recommended that Congress restore this proviso. 

The proviso was restored by the S4th Congress with the enactment of section 
302 of Public Law 623 (70 Stat. 355). This law, approved June 27, 1956, is 
permanent legislation currently in effect. It provides: 

“No part of any appropriation hereafter contained in this or any other Act 
shall be used to pay the compensation of any officers or employees who establish 
a requirement of maximum age for entrance into positions in the competitive 
civil service: Provided, That no person who has reached his seventieth birthday 
shall be appointed in the competitive civil service on other than a temporary 
basis.” 

The view of the Commission on the general question of legislative prohibition 
is contained in a report on “How People Are Recruited, Examined, and Ap- 
pointed in the Competitive Civil Service,” prepared by the Commission for the 
Subcommittee on Civil Service of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
of the House of Representatives. The report reads as follows: 

“The occasional informal comment Commission staff members receive about 
cases which are of concern to individuals in other agencies are far too infre- 
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quent and insufficient in nature to warrant asking the Congress to reconsider 
the matter. The Commission has received no indication that agencies them- 
selves have been influenced by these isolated cases to take an official position 
adverse to the policy or even that handling these cases in conformity with the 
indicated public policy is regarded by them as truly a problem. Certainly no 
conclusive evidence is available to the Commission to support any request for 
change. Further experience as time goes on may reveal ditliculties not presently 
apparent or give serious significance to some matters which now seem to be of a 
minor nature. For the present, at any rate, the Commission has no objection to 
the continuance of the policy of no maximum age limits.” 

Although the current policy of no discrimination in employment by reason of 
age has not resulted in any acute personnel problem, there are those who still 
believe that age limits should be applied to some hazardous, arduous, and 
trainee positions. The argument is made that while age itself may not be a 
job qualification factor, age may be related to performance of work in the case 
of policemen, test pilots or truckdrivers, for example. A low-age limit, it has 
been argued, may also be desirable to encourage the employment of young people 
for long-range careers in Government. Further, it has been said that by hiring 
or retaining in employment persons who have required or are eligible to retire, 
opportunities for advancement for younger workers are blocked. 

The enlightened view is that workers should be considered for employment on 
the basis of ability and qualifications for the job, regardless of any arbitrary 
restrictions as to maximum age. For the comparatively small number of occu- 
pations which are hazardous or physically arduous, positive performance require- 
ments and tests, rather than arbitrary age restrictions, should be established 
where possible. Admittedly, one of the problems here is that development of such 
measures is relatively expensive, and requires considerable research effort by com- 
petent staff. It is also recognized that some occupations which require long and 
formalized periods of on-the-job training involving a sizable investment by the 
employer are not best suited for those who do not expect to remain at work for 
a long period of time. 

The policy of the Commission at the present time is clear. It is expressed in 
section 2.110 of the Commission’s regulations: 

“No maximum-age requirement shall be applied in either competitive or non- 
competitive examinations for positions in the competitive service.” 

An illustration of the implementation of this policy is contained in the follow- 
ing analysis of the results of the Federal service entrance examination. Although 
this examination is a recruiting technique primarily designed to recruit persons 
at the entry level, and therefore at the beginning or in the early stages of their 
occupational careers, nevertheless, the examination is open to persons of all ages, 
and substantial numbers of persons well along in their occupational life qualify 
and are appointed. For example, of 3,050 competitors who passed the written 
test in January 1958, 813, more than one-fourth, were 35 years of age or older. 
Further, 509 were 40 and older, 268 were 45 and older, 125 were 50 and older, 
46 were 55 and older, and 16 were 60 and older. Of 306 persons appointed from 
the January 1958 administration of the examination, 69 persons were 35 years 
of age or older, 41 were 40 and older, 17 were 45 and older, 10 were 50 and older, 
4 were 55 and older, and 2 were 60 and older. 

Employment is one side of a positive personnel policy toward older workers; the 
other is a good retirement system. The Federal retirement system, although com- 
plex in its provisions, is a good system. A summary of its principal features is 
given in the following section. 


The Federal retirement system 


The civil service retirement system is distinguished by the range of choice which 
it gives to an employee. An employee with 30 or more years of service can retire 
voluntarily at any time over a 15-year time span from age 55 to 70; and even after 
70, he may be reemployed at the discretion of the agency. At 62, an employee may 
retire with as little as 5 years of service; and he can retire at any age on account 
of disability. 

Approximately 90 percent of Federal civilian employees are members of the 
civil service retirement system.’ As of September 30, 1958, the active membership 


1 Relatively small groups of employees are members of a number of independent Federal 
retirement systems, such as the Foreign Service retirement system and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority system. Those who are not covered under the civil service retirement 
— or another retirement system for Federal employees are generally subject to social 
security. 
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of the system was estimated to consist of 2,106,000 employees with an annual pay- 
roll of $11,104 million. The original civil service retirement law was approved 
May 22, 1920, and has since been liberalized on numerous occasions to keep it 
abreast of changing conditions. Benefits for present employees are determined 
under Public Law 854, the Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments of 1956, 
effective October 1, 1956. 

Through its retirement system, the Federal Government as an employer guar- 
antees its employees a regular income at the end of their active careers, or, in event 
of death, benefits to their survivors. Benefits payable are related to length of 
service. With few exceptions, retirement credit is given for all service, both 
civilian and military, performed for the Government—the employer. Service 
performed for other employers—non-Government service—is not creditable for 
civil service retirement purposes. 

Major features of the retirement system.—The Civil Service Retirement Act 
provides Federal employees with many kinds of retirement. The major features 
of general interest will be reviewed here. A more detailed discussion will be 
found in exhibit 4 in the appendix. 

Mandatory retirement.—Generally, the law does not require employees to 
retire until they are 70 and have also completed 15 years’ service. Employment 
may continue past age 70 until the service requirement is met. Reemployment 
is possible on a year-to-year basis even after retirement; however, it is not 
commonplace. 

Optional retirement —Retirement is permissible at the option of the employee 
at age 60 after 30 years’ service or at age 62, after 5 years’ service. Retirement 
is also permissible at age 55 after 30 years’ service, but the annuity is slightly 
reduced because of the greater life expectancy. Special provision is made for 
employees engaged in the investigation, apprehension or detention of criminals. 
When the head of the employee’s agency recommends it, and the Civil Service 
Commission approves, such an employee may retire at age 50 after 20 years of 
such service. 

Discontinued service retirement.—Retirement is also optional at any age if 
an employee is involuntarily separated without “cause” after 25 years’ service. 
Probably the most common situation when this occurs is when an employee is 
affected by a reduction in force. This type of retirement is also permitted to 
a person who has reached age 50 and has had 20 years’ service. In either case, 
the annuity is reduced if the retiree is under 60. 

Disability retirement—An employee may retire at any age if he becomes 
totally disabled for useful and efficient service in his grade and class of position 
after 5 years’ service. Recovery or restoration to earn capacity before age 60 
may terminate this annuity. 

Deferred retirement.—An employee who has had 5 years’ service and who is 
separated before becoming eligible for one of the foregoing kinds of retirement 
is entitled to a deferred annuity beginning at age 62 (or a refund of contribu- 
tions with interest). 

Amount of annunity—Annuities are based primarily on length of service and 
the highest average annual basic salary earned during any 5 consecutive years. 
The general formula is: 

(a) 1% percent of “high-five” average salary multiplied by the first 5 
years of service; plus 

(b) 1% percent of “high-five” average salary multiplied by years of sery- 
ice between 5 and 10; plus 

(c) 2 percent of “high-five’ 
10 years. 

A substitute formula, 1 percent of the “high-five” average salary plus $25 for 
each year of service, is provided for any part or all of the above formula. Its 
use produces a higher rate of annuity in the lower salary ranges. 

Under the above formulas, the annuity will be at least 50 percent of the “high- 
five” average salary after 27 years’ service, at least 66 percent after 35 years, 
and 80 percent (the maximum) after 41 years and 11 months. 

There is a guaranteed minimum annuity for disabled employees who have not 
reached age 60 when disabled. If the employee’s earned annuity would be 
greater than the guaranteed minimum he of course gets that. 

The annuity for employees who retire under the special provision for law- 
enforcement personnel is based on 2 percent of the “high-five” average salary 
times years of service. 

Survivor benefits—Annuities are paid to dependents upon the death of an 
employee in service after 5 years of civilian service. Benefits to children are 


’ 


average salary multiplied by all service over 
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paid until they marry, die, or reach age 18. The age limit does not apply toa 
child incapable of self-support. 

Any married employee who retires can elect to receive a slightly reduced an- 
nuity during his lifetime, with an annuity payable upon his death to the sur- 
viving spouse. In this case, the retiree’s annuity is reduced by 244 percent of 
any portion of the first $2,400 elected as the base for the survivor's benefit plus 
10 percent of any amount over $2,400. Retiring employees usually base their 
survivor's benefit on the full amount of the regular annuity. 

An unmarried employee retiring in good health may elect a survivor annuity 
for anyone having an insurable interest in him. For this his annuity is reduced 
10 percent plus 5 percent for each full 5 years the designated survivor is younger 
than he is. The total reduction, however, cannot exceed 40 percent. 

Contributions.—Employees have contributed 6144 percent of salary since Octo- 
ber 1956; prior to that date employee contributions were at lesser rates. Any 
employee may deposit further sums in multiples of $25 to purchase additional 
annuity, but the total of such voluntary contributions may not exceed 10 per- 
cent of his basic salary earned since August 1, 1920. Since July 1957, each 
employing agency contributes an amount equal to the total of its employees’ 
614-percent retirement deductions. While no direct appropriations are re- 
quired by law, the Commission must submit estimates of the amount needed 
to finance the fund on a “normal cost plus interest” basis. 


Adjustments of benefits for those already retired 


The Civil Service Retirement Act has an extensive history of amendment to 
adjust the benefits of those already retired. Congress, sensitive to the needs of 
retired employees, has granted six annuity adjustments in the 10-year period 
from 1948 through 1958 alone. Exhibit 5 in the appendix contains a summary of 
adjustments in prior annuity awards made under the Retirement Act. 


Retirement statistics 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the civil service retirement system 
paid a total of $507,606,149 in annuities to retired Federal employees and 
$62,491,630 to survivor annuitants. With the addition of 51,840 new retirees to 
the rolls, the total number of retired annuitants reached 311,992 on June 30, 1958. 
During the year, 18,507 survivors of employees and retirees also were awarded 
benefits, bringing the total of survivor annuitants to 106,241. 

Of the new retirees, 47,789 were entitled to benefits under Public Law 854 (the 
Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments of 1956), while 4,051 were former 
employees entitled to benefits under laws in effect when they left Government 
service. A typical career employee retiring after age 60 with 30 or more years 
of service was male, married, 64 years old in 1958, and entitled to an annuity 
of $290 a month based on an average of 37 years of Federal service. 

Over half (51.42 percent) of the 47,789 retirees entitled to benefits under cur- 
rent law took advantage of its various voluntary retirement provisions. More 
than one-third of all retirements under Public Law 854 were based on total dis- 
ability (34.98 percent), but 8,720 disability retirees had already reached the 
career retirement age of 60 or had earned annuities larger than the guaranteed 
minimum. Benefits under the guaranteed minimum disability formula were 
awarded to 7,996 employees who were disabled before age 60. Mandatory retire- 
ments accounted for only 8.75 percent of total retirements under current law 
in 1958, while annuities based on involuntary separation were 4.85 percent of 
the total. 

Tables C-3 and C—7 of exhibit 6 contain detailed statistics on the number of 
retired employees (including average annuity, service, and age in 1958, by cate- 
gory under which retired) and survivor annuitants added to the retirement roll 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. Total retired employees and sur- 
vivor annuitants on the rolls as of June 30, 1958, are shown in tables C-4 and 
C7 of the same exhibit. Table C—8 gives separately for employee and survivor 
annuitants distributions by amount of annuity. Exhibit 7 shows the distribution 
by age group of all employee annuitants; exhibit 8 gives a separate distribution 
for those retired on disability. 


Reemployment of annuitants 


By law, a civil service annuitant’s retired status is no bar to further employ- 
ment in the Federal service. A retiree can be hired to fill any job for which 
he is qualified. Generally, the usual methods of making civil service appoint- 
ments apply. Although an annuitant who enters on duty after his 70th birthday 
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normally must be given a temporary renewable appointment for a period not to 
exceed one year, this requirement does not apply to an annuitant who was manda- 
torily retired and reemployed without a break in service of 1 workday. 

For the majority of reemployed annuitants—those retired voluntarily or man- 
datorily and disability retirees over age 60—annuity continues without inter- 
ruption during reemployment. The employing agency deducts from the retiree’s 
salary the amount of annuity allocable to the period of reemployment. In effect, 
the retiree receives (1) his annuity when he is not working, and (2) a combina- 
tion of annuity and reduced salary equal to full pay for whatever time he works. 
The 644 percent retirement deductions are not taken, but a supplemental annuity 
is payable if the retiree completes at least 1 year of full-time continuous service. 

Annuitants whose retirement was based on involuntary separation and dis- 
ability retirees who have been found to be recovered from the disability or 
restored to earning capacity are grouped in a separate class with respect to re- 
employment. If such a retiree is appointed to a position which confers retire- 
ment coverage, annuity terminates. The regular 6% percent retirement deduc- 
tions are taken from his salary, and his retirement rights are redetermined under 
the law in effect at the time of his subsequent separation. If reemployment is 
not in a position entailing retirement coverage, annuity is suspended and then 
resumed at the same rate when the reemployment ends. In the latter case, the 
retiree would probably be under social security during the period involved. 


Retirement planning 


Retirement planning, or preretirement counseling as it is sometimes called, 
has emerged as one of the striking new developments in the field of employee 
relations both in industry and in Government. An impressive list of corporations 
and Federal agencies are conducting or considering the establishment of personnel 
programs designed to assist employees in preparing for and adjusting to retire- 
ment. These programs vary widely in scope and content. At the minimum 
they consist of distribution of literature to employees on retirement subjects 
such as financial planning, annuities, health, and the use of leisure. The more 
comprehensive programs involve group seminars and discussions with about 5 
to 10 sessions of about 2 hours each- In some organizations, the group meetings 
are supplemented by interviews with personnel staff members or line officials 
at which the individual’s retirement is discussed and information about retire- 
ment annuities and other benefits provided. At some of these interviews there 
may be some discussion of job-related problems; however, very few organizations 
provide personal adjustment counseling. Some believe giving advice on personal 
problems relating to an individual’s life adjustment should be reserved for trained 
psychologists, geriatric social workers, or, in some cases, psychiatrists—and few 
organizations presently have this type of personnel available for employee 
counseling. 

Among the reasons given for the growing interest in retirement planning 
are (@) management’s sense of responsibility for the well-being of employees, 
and (b) the belief that the assistance given to employees in planning for 
retirement will contribute to an easier transition between work and retire- 
ment, resulting in improved morale and better public relations. While there 
has not yet been sufficient experience with these programs or adequate 
research to fully assess either their overall value or the differential effectiveness 
of the various kinds of programs conducted, there appears to be substantial 
grounds for continuation of development in this field. Certainly there appears 
to be a need to plan for retirement; and management does have an interest 
in having employees understand the retirement policies and benefits of the 
organization and in maintaining employee morale and productivity. Current 
programs, accordingly, should be viewed as pioneering efforts in a new and 
evidently important field of employee relations. 

While there are some differences on retirement planning program content, 
there is general acknowledgment that the employer must tell the employee 
what are the benefits arising out of his employment for which he is eligible 
at and after retirement. All Federal agencies provide this type of retirement 
planning assistance to employees. Through its Federal Personnel Manual, the 
Civil Service Commission charges Federal agencies with responsibility for 
informing their employees of the rights and privileges available to members 
of the civil service retirement system and provides the detailed instructions 
that agencies require to discharge this responsibility effectively. To further 
assist agencies with their retirement advisement responsibility, the Commission 
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has instituted a training conference on the substantive rights of employees 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. In the spring of 1959, some 148 
counselors in 36 agencies participated in this intensive 2-day training pro- 
gram. The Commission also has prepared a certificate of membership for 
distribution to all members of the retirement system, and provides further 
written information to employees through publications such as Federal Em- 
ployee Facts Leaflet No. 3 (exhibit 9), which highlights the main features of 
the system, and pamphlet 18 (exhibit 10), which provides complete question 
and answer coverage on all aspects of civil service retirement. 

Agency programs.—Some Federal agencies confine their retirement planning 
assistance to employees to providing information on rights and benefits under 
the Retirement Act. An important group of agencies have developed more 
comprehensive programs, involving, generally, group seminars or conferences 
on retirement planning. Among the leaders in this field are the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the General Services Administration, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Illustrative of the approach taken by these agencies is the program recently 
instituted in the central office of the Veterans’ Administration. The program, 
run on a voluntary participation basis for employees eligible or close to eligi- 
bility for retirement, consists of six sessions of 2 hours each on financial plan- 
ning, retirement benefits, health, activities for pleasure and pay, and living 
arrangements. The seminar is conducted by the personnel office with the 
assistance of subject matter specialists. An important benefit of the course 
is that employees are encouraged to think about planning for retirement. 

The Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot of the Department of the Army 
eonducts, on a voluntary basis, a course of seven sessions on finances, benefits, 
adjustment to retirement, and health. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, which has done pioneering work in this field, has a program which 
includes both group conferences and individual interviews. The Department 
of the Navy, after conducting successful pilot programs in the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, the Bureau of Ships, and the Naval Gun Factory, has 
encouraged the establishment of retirement planning programs navywide. 

The Commission regards these developments in preparing workers for retire- 
ment with considerable interest. Its staff is currently studying retirement 
planning programs in Government with a view to assessing their significance 
in relation to the total Federal personnel system. The staff is reviewing the 
literature in the field, corresponding and talking with authoritative persons 
both in Government and in industry, and observing the actual operation of 
selected programs. It is expected that this study will provide the Commis- 
sion with the factual information needed to develop a governmentwide point 
of view on retirement planning. 

On-the-job adjustments.—Retirement planning seminars are an important part, 
but only a part, of the overall effort to give consideration to older workers in 
employment and in preparation for retirement. On an individual basis, and in 
accordance with individual need, agency officials make adjustments where possi- 
ble in the work assignments and schedules of work of older employees who, 
because of decreased physical ability or poor health cannot continue previous 
work patterns. In some cases, employees may be reassigned to other positions, 
or retrained in other types of work. These adjustments are frequently made on 
the job by line managers. Changes of this type are not done on a group basis, 
nor are they done merely out of consideration of age. Older*workers are indi- 
viduals whose abilities and capacities, like others of any age, need to be matched 
to job requirements. Adjustments when made are accomplished in accordance 
with the procedures of the Federal personnel system, which system is sufficiently 
flexible to meet the usual work adjustment needs of all employees. 

Gradual retirement.—The Commission now has under consideration a proposal 
which involves a gradual retirement concept for older workers in the Federal 
service. Where administratively feasible, interested employees would be given 
the opportunity to retire voluntarily and then supplement their retirement income 
and activities through part-time reemployment with their agency. The proposal 
also involves making part-time reemployment financially more attractive for 
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retirees. As soon as our study of this proposal is completed, we shall be glad 
to furnish your committee with a complete report of our findings. Gradual 
retirement can be accomplished under existing law and Commission regulations. 
Agencies may adjust the work schedule of employees prior to retirement by 
utilizing accumulated leave or having the employee work part time. After 
retirement, annuitants may be reemployed on a full- or part-time basis. Agencies 
are presently making some ararngements of this type for older employees. 
Conclusion, 

This report has presented the views and the activities of the Civil Service 
Commission relating to the older worker. The interest of the Commission is 
shown in the application of merit principles in employment and in the liberal 
provisions of the retirement system. ‘The Commission has also shown its interest 
through cooperation in the activities of the Federal Council on Aging. Members 
of the Commission’s staff have taken part in studies and conferences concerned 
with the aging. For some years the Commission has pioneered in setting stand- 
ards for physical requirements of jobs so as not to disqualify persons on the 
ground of physical handicap, unless the impairment is a definite limitation in 
the particular type of work. The Commission, for example, has analyzed over 
15,000 separate positions for physical requirements, and as a result the oppor- 
tunities for employment of individuals with physical limitations, both young and 
old, has been greatly expanded. Lastly, the Federal personnel system as devel- 
oped and implemented by the Commission has served to provide for the day-to-day 
work adjustment needs of the mature workers in the Federal civil service. 


APPENDIX 
EXHIsiT 1 
Comparison of age distribution of Federal workers under the civil service retire- 


ment system and of persons employed in the nonagricultural labor force, 
September 1958 





Federal Govern- | Labor force, non- 
ment agricultural 


Groups Percent ! Percent ! 


100.0 Cumula- | 100.0 Cumula- 
tive 





| 


Under 20__- 
20 to 24 

25 to 29....- 
30 to 34__. 
35 to 39. 

40 to 44___. 
45 to 49_. 

50 to 54 

55 to 59- = 
60 to 64__. 
65 to 69. 

70 and over 


[OWE 


Iwo 


90. 2 
95 
98 
100. 


~~ ww 


Chr ahon 


1 Percents are rounded independently and not forced to add to totals. 


Source: Federal Government, 10 percent sample of employees under the retirement system. Nonagri- 
cultural labor force, population reports, Bureau of the Census. 
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ExHIsirT 2 


FOR THE AGED AND 





AGING 


Federal employees covered by retirement system by age, sex, and length of 
service, Sept. 80, 1958 


{Estimat 


approximately 265,000 employees not covered] 


Number of employee 














Total Male Female | Percent | Total Male 
male | 
ROGER oo ni tk dditesinm 2, 105, 740 |1, 601, 910 503, 830 76.1 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
By age group: ? 
Under 20 years............. 15, 720 4, 930 | 10, 790 | 31.4 |} mn .3 
20 te 24 years............ 95, 710 45, 680 47,030 | 50.9 | 4.5 3.0 
25 to 29 years......-...- ---| 178,980 | 132,830 | 46, 150 | 74.2 | 8.5 | 8.3 
Oe We Pick wsncdenauns 275, 410 217, 340 58, 070 78.9 13.1 | 13.6 
35 to 39 year 357, 870 284, 780 73, 090 79. 6 17.0 | 17.8 | 
40 to 44 3 331, 190 263, 190 68, 000 | 79.5 15.7 16.4 | 
45 to 49 } 278,310 | 214, 400 63, 910 | 77.0 | 13. 2 13.4 
50 to &4 224, 240 168, 340 55, 900 | 75.1 | 10.6 | 10.5 
55 to 59 y 162, 700 119, 670 43, 030 | 73.6 | 7.7 | 7.5 
60 to 64 years eaenlpainetaade } 130, 130 103, 260 | 26, 870 79.4 6.2 6.4 
65 to 69 years_.....- oe 50,510 | 40,370} 10,140 79.9 2.4 2.5 
70 to 74 years....-..------- 4, 310 3, 540 | 770 82.1 | 2 .2 | 
75 years and over_......---- 660 580 | 80 | 87.9 @) @) 
By length of service group: ¢ | | | 
Under 5 years_.....-... -| 319,100 177, 630 141, 470 55.7 15. 2 11.1 
5 to 9 years_- 458, 270 | 332,740 125, 530 72.6 | 21.8 20. 
10 to 14 year 493, 200 | 394, 250 98, 950 | 79.9 | 23.4 24.6 
‘jj ) ), . eae 510, 130 413, 150 96, 980 | $1.0 24.2 | 25. 
Bt OO Se SER icc en ccnscc< 161, 020 137, 690 23, 330 | 85.5 7.6 8.6 
25 to 29 years....... 71, 520 62, 220 | 9, 300 | 87.0 | 3.4 | 3.9 
Ne eee 50, 240 46, 200 | 4,040 | 92.0 | 2.4 2.9 
ey ae 29, 390 26, 840 2, 550 | 91.3 | 1.4 | 1.7 
40 to 44 years............... 11, 290 9,710 | 1, 580 | 86.0 | 5 .6 
ep OD GP FU aon occas a 1, 510 1, 410 100 93. 4 | 1} “a 
50 years and over-.....----- 70 tree ose s 100.0 | 0) (3) 
1 Percents are rounded independently and not forced to add to totals. 
2 Average age for all employees, 42.5 years; for males, 42.9 years; for females, 41.2 years. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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4 Average length of service for all employees, 12.8 years; for males, 13.8 years; for females, 9.9 years. 


EXHIBIT 3 


Average salaries of Federal employees under the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
by sex, age group, and length of service group, Sept. 30, 1958 








All employees! Men Women 

| 

Age group 
RR ee ORG an os ents canndahaanadeecuidacadseeeoeseaek $3, 496 | $3, 526 | $3, 483 
I dali aces Catal ines einen ontop niiediag le aie ag ee hidaoil Sedalia 3, 962 4, 148 | 3, 770 
ei Na a aaa ee hs ge a aes ae St 4, 518 4, 670 | 4, 079 
I a eth Siena ciid ce ae od eR eee eae ee 5, 017 5, 216 | 4,273 
PR at n draehcdiescurnacxcieee pithe at aakentaneew eee 5, 256 | 5, 480 | 4, 384 
a snk bei ii dhi ca saranda anna on Wiasmneninn eisai amie 5, 472 5, 717 | 4, 522 
OS EPA ES inate i teesgn tia eget taite vodka amin ta 5, 618 | 5, 918 | 4, 611 
he iil daira ndncihes cikanntkanibigne emai oni aesnan oreo 5, 686 6, 046 | 4, 600 
WOOO Res sccsssasttcesesesiecks cseeseseccesusth toe daesuentwen 5, 617 | 6, 004 | 4, 540 
ET IS ss ci soe Sohicibandadiekicn plac cde abeita axed 5, 579 | 5, 836 | 4, 590 
a 5, 558 | 5, 827 4, 486 
PNR go ici as ond deta Guiana cabig a atechar dees ee we ae atiedl 5, 438 5, 735 | 4, 072 
Pe So acacia nde annswsnesecswanae aiednd aan 5, 483 5, 821 | 3, 029 

| 

Length of service group | | 
SpE ee Oe ee eee 4, 189 | 4, 509 | 3, 788 
I ei erbctte hoe atta dese ibciian abana as Cone ae ae 4, 820 5, 038 4, 240 
ND Ag 6 tiara cena ackiehpdeatand Geeee ental 5, 267 5, 452 | 4, 528 
NI iit cists cegebittnnin ta sae abides oiaes paniaripineninia a aincama nis | 5, 721 5, 940 4, 787 
A i i co hea ed aa een 6, 298 6, 470 | 5, 284 
IIIT Sicilian arcs Solinis ccbleiblidenoiamins ep tiaasiescunakclas ee eneans ee Oeea mies 6, 372 6, 522 | 5, 370 
INI ic igo civ a ign ales NA diana ead nc ba aeons gs 6, 112 | 6, 184 | 5, 290 
35 to 39 6, 105 6,172 | 5, 402 
40 to 44 6, 637 6, 775 | 5, 793 
45 to 49 6, 782 6, 873 | 5, 493 
50 and over tp PE lowaesccekmhoen 





7, 743 








Note.—Estimates based on a 10-percent sample of employees under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
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EXHIBIT 4 


MAJor FEATURES OF THE FEDERAL RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The Civil Service Retirement Act provides Federal employees with many kinds 
of retirement. Generally, the law does not require employees to retire until 
attainment of age 70 and completion of 15 years of service, although small groups 
of employees in Alaska and Panama are subject to mandatory retirement at age 
62. If the service requirements are not met when an employee reaches manda- 
tory retirement age, retirement is postponed until all requirements are met. 
Other kinds of retirement are: 

Optional retirement.—Retirement on immediate annuity is permissible at 
the sole option of the employee after attainment of age 60 and completion of 30 
years of service, or after attainment of age 62 and completion of 5 years of 
service. Optional retirement on immediate annuity is also permissible at age 
55 after 30 years of service, but the annuity is reduced for early retirement. 

Discontinued-service retirement.—Retirement on immediate annuity is optional 
at any age if an employee is involuntarily separated without cause after 25 
years of service. Immediate discontinued-service retirement also is granted if 
an employee is involuntarily separated without cause after attaining age 50 
and completing at least 20 years of service. In either case, annuity is reduced if 
the retiree is under age 60. 

Disability retirement.—Regardless of age, an employee may retire on immediate 
disibility annuity if he becomes totally disabled for useful and efficient service 
in his grade or class of position after 5 years of service. This guaranteed income 
continues until after the employee recovers from his disability or is restored 
to an earning capacity fairly comparable to the current rate of compensation of 
the position from which retired. However, no disability annuity is terminated 
if an annuitant recovers from his disability or regains his earning capacity after 
age 60. 

Law-enforcement retirement.—An employee whose duties are primarily the 
investigation, apprehension, or detention of criminals may voluntarily retire 
(without reduction for early retirement) at age 50 after 20 years of such duties. 
The head of the employee’s agency must recommend his retirement and the 
Commission must approve. 

Deferred retirement.—An employee who is separated after 5 years of service, 
but before becoming eligible for one of the above kinds of immediate retirement, is 
entitled to a deferred annuity begnning at age 62 or a refund of his contribu- 
tions, with applicable interest, in lieu of deferred annuity. While this annuity 
award for as little as 5 years’ service is not intended to provide a living in itself, 
few other staff retirement systems make any award at all for such a short period 
of service. 

In addition to the above-stated conditions of eligibility, there are two general 
requirements for title to annuity under the Civil Service Retirement Act. At 
least 5 of the employee's years of creditable service must be civilian service. And, 
except for retirement on account of total disability, at least 1 year of civilian 
service under the retirement system is required during the 2-year period preced- 
ing the separation upon which retirement is based. Where a reduction for early 
retirement is indicated, the reduction is at the rate of 1/12 of 1 percent for each 
full month (1 percent a year) that the retiree is under age 60 but not under 55, 
and 1/6 of 1 percent of each full month (2 percent a year), if any, under age 55. 
Disability annuity is not subject to reduction for early retirement. 

Amount of retirement annuity—RBasic annuity formula. Civil service annuities 
are computed primarily on the basis of length of creditable service and high-five 
average salary (which is the highest average annual basic salary earned during 
any 5 consecutive years of service). The general formula is: 

(a) 1% percent of high-five average salary multiplied by 5 years of 
service ; plus 

(b) 1% percent of high-five average salary multiplied by years of service 
between 5 and 10; plus 

(c) 2 percent of high-five average salary multiplied by all service over 10 
years. 

A substitute formula, 1 percent of the high-five average salary plus $25 for each 
year of service, is provided for any part of all of the above formula. Its use 
produces a higher rate of annuity in the lower salary ranges. 

I nder the basic annuity formula, after 27 years of service, retirement annuity 
Will be at least half of the highest 5-year average salary. For 35 years of service, 

47246 O—59——-11 
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annuity will be at least 66 percent of the high-five average. And for 41 years 
and 11 months or longer, annuity will amount to 80 percent of the 5-year average 
salary. 

Minimum disability annuity formula.—If an employee’s career is interrupted 
by disability, he is guaranteed a minimum basic annuity which amounts to the 
lesser of: (a) 40 percent of his high-five average salary or (0) an annuity com- 
puted under the basic annuity formula after incerasing his length of service by 
the time between his date of separation for retirement and attainment of age 60. 
This guaranteed minimum does not apply if the employee's earned annuity under 
the reguar formula is greater or if he has reached normal career retirement age 
(60) when disabled. 

Special formula for law-enforcement personnel.—The basic annuity for em- 
ployees who retire under the provisions for law-enforcement personnel is figured 
by taking 2 percent of the high-five average salary and multiplying the result 
by years of creditable service. 

Survivor benefits—Death in service. Annuities to dependents are paid upon 
death of an employee in service after 5 years of civilian service. 

A widow (married to the deceased employee at least 2 years before his death, 
or the mother of a child born of the marriage) receives one-half of the em- 
ployee’s earned annuity. This earned annuity is computed in the same manner 
as if the deceased employee had retired, but without reduction if he were under 
age 60. A dependent widower—that is, one who is incapable of self-support 
because of disability—is entitled to an annuity figured the same way. These 
annuities are payable immediately upon the death of the employee and no age 
requirement has to be met by the widow or widower. 

If one parent survives, each child who received more than half his support 
from the deceased employee receives an annuity of 40 percent of the employee's 
high-five average salary divided by the number of children. But annuity to 
any one child is limited to $600 a year and the total to all children cannot 
exceed $1,800 a year. 

If no parent survives, the one-half support requirement does not apply. Each 
child receives an annuity of 50 percent of the employee's high-five average 
salary divided by the number of children. However, annuity to any one child 
is limited to $720 a year under this provision, and the total to all children 
cannot exceed $2,160 a year. 

Benefits to children are paid to marriage, death, or age 18, except that pay- 
ments to a child who is incapable of self-support because of disability which 
began before age 18 stop only when he marries, dies, or becomes capable of 
self-support. When the annuity to any one child stops, the other children’s 
annuities are recomputed as though the one child had never been eligible. 

Death after retirement.—At retirement, any married employee may elect to 
receive, in lieu of his earned regular annuity, a reduced annuity during his 
lifetime with a survivor annuity payable to his widow (or widower) after his 
death. The reduction in the retiree’s own annuity is 2% percent of any portion 
of the first $2,400 elected as the base for the survivor's benefit, plus 10 percent 
of any amount over $2,400. This election guarantees the surviving spouse an 
annuity equal to half of whatever portion of the retiring employee's annuity is 
specified as the base for the survivor’s benefit. Retiring employees usually base 
their survivor’s benefit on the full amount of their regular annuity. 

At retirement, any unmarried employee in good health may elect to receive, 
in lieu of his regular earned annuity, a reduced annuity with a survivor annuity 
payable to a person having an insurable interest. The employee’s annuity is 
reduced 10 percent in this type of election, plus an additional 5 percent for 
each full 5 years the designated survivor is younger than the retiree. The total 
reduction, however, cannot exceed 40 percent, and the survivor’s annuity is half 
of the employee’s reduced annuity. 

Upon the death of a retired employee, benefits for children are calculated in 
the same manner and payable under the same conditions as those previously 
stated for children surviving an employee who dies in service. 

Contributions.—Employees have contributed 61% percent of salary since Octo- 
ber 1956; prior to that date employee contributions were at lesser rates. Any 
employee may deposit further sums in multiples of $25 to purchase additional 
annuity, but the total of such voluntary contributions may not exceed 10 per- 
cent of his basic salary earned since August 1, 1920. Since July 1957, each 
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employing agency contributes an amount equal to the total of its employees’ 
61% percent retirement deductions. While no direct appropriations are required 
by law, the Commission must submit estimates of the amount needed to finance 
the fund on a normal cost plus interest basis. 





ExHIBIT 5 


METHODS AND HISTORY OF ADJUSTMENTS IN PRIOR ANNUITY AWARDS UNDER THE 
Civit SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


Past awards have been adjusted in two ways: (1) by retroactive application of 
a liberalized benefit formula adopted for future retirements; and (2) by direct 
dollar or percentage increases. 

Major adjustments were afforded in 1926, 1930, and 1946 through recomputa- 
tions under the first of these two methods. Increased benefits for the future 
were simply passed along to annuitants already on the roll, with adjustments 
to them depending entirely on the adoption of a liberalized benefit formula for the 
future. 

Beginning in 1948 there was a departure from the recomputation approach; 
annuitants’ adjustments were applied separately from formula liberalizations 
for the future, by the direct dollar or percentage increase method. The six 


major adjustments provided in this manner from and after 1948 are described 
below. 


Act of February 20, 1948 (effective April 1, 1948) 


Afforded each employee annuitant retired prior to April 1, 1948, an increase 
of the lesser of 25 percent of existing rate or $300 per year, starting April 1, 
1948. Married annuitants were given an added right ; they could elect to forego 
the increase and name their spouses for a lifetime survivor’s annuity of half 
their own unincreased rate, but not exceeding $600 per year. 

This act, in recognition of higher living costs and to improve the retirement 
system, had liberalized the annuity formula for the future and provided a pro- 
spective program of improved family survivor annuity protection. It thus in- 
cluded this commensurate adjustment to those already retired. 


Act of July 6, 1950 (effective September 1, 1950) 


Granted all married civil service retirees whose annuities had commenced 
on or before April 1, 1948, an added benefit adjustment. In recognition of the 
difficult position in which these annuitants were placed by having to choose 
between an increase and spouse’s survivor protection in 1948, this act afforded 
them either the annuity increase (lesser of 25 percent or $300) or the survivor 
protection for spouse not chosen in 1948. 


Act of July 16, 1952 (effective September 1, 1952) 


Gave each employee and survivor annuitant then on the civil service annuity 
roll an increase in annuity, starting September 1, 1952, amounting to $36 for 
each full 6-month period elapsed between retirement date and October 1, 1952, 
with a maximum increase of (a) $324 or (b) 25 percent of existing rate, and 
with a further provision that no annuity could be raised beyond $2,160 by the 
amendment. 

This act was termed a cost-of-living measure, designed to offset temporarily 
the decreased purchasing power of annuities. Increases under it were accord- 
ingly set for termination June 30, 1955, at the very latest, with provisions for 
earlier termination if living costs dropped below a given level or in the absence 
of certain appropriation actions by Congress to finance them. 


Act of August 31, 1954 


Continued the 1952 law temporary increases to retirees in effect, making them 
permanent and payable from the retirement fund. Also, the $2,160 increase 
ceiling was made applicable only to regular annuity, thus making the ceiling 


inoperative as to any portion of a total benefit purchased by voluntary con- 
tributions. 
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Act of August 11,1955 (effective October 1, 1955) 
Increased all existing employee and survivor annuities (effective October 1, 


1955, or upon commencing date of annuity, whichever might be later) in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule, but not beyond $4,104 per year: 





Annuity not Annuity in 


Annuity commencing between— in excess excess 
of $1,500 in- | of $1,500 in- 
| creased by— creased by— 

Percent | Percent 
Aug. 20, 1920, and June 30, 1955 suk ‘ 12 | 8 
July l and Dee. 31, 1955 i. os ee 10 | 7 
Jan. 1 and June 30, 1956 8 | 6 
July 1 and Dec. 31, 1956 | | 4 
Jan. 1 and June 30, 1957 4 | 2 
July land Dec. 31, 1957. : ‘ 2 l 


t 


This act was specifically intended to confer benefit adjustments commensurate 
with a general salary increase afforded active Federal employees in March 1955. 
Since annuities are calculated as a percentage of the employee's high 5-year aver- 
age salary (usually the last 5 years of service), these increases were correlated 
with commencing date of annuity to take into account the higher annuity which 
would result from receipt of salary at the increased rates provided from and 
after March 1955. 


Act of June 25, 1958 


Gave a cost-of-living increase to (a) all retirees and survivors who, on August 
1, 1958, received or were entitled to receive annuity based on service which 
terminated before October 1, 1956, and (b) all survivors subsequently granted 
annuity based on the service of any retiree qualifying for the 1958 increase. 
Each such annuity was increased by 10 percent, but not to exceed $500 for any 
retiree or $250 for any survivor. Existing annuities were increased effective 
August 1, 1958. Increases in subsequent survivor annuities begin when the 
benefits commence. Annuities based on service terminating after October 1, 
1956, are excluded from the increase because they are computed under the more 
liberal provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments of 1956 (Pub- 
lic Law 854). 
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(Reprint from Chapter 10, Retirement, and Appendix C, Retirement Statistics, 
Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission, for 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1958.) 
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CHAPTER 10 
Retirement 


The Civil Service Retirement System, with a membership of 
more than 2 million employees, continues as the largest of the several 
existing staff retirement plans for Federal civilian personnel. 


Through the years, the System has come to occupy a place of 
major economic importance to the Government employee population. 
Retirement monies, in the form of refund, annuity, or death benefits, 
are often the only means of livelihood for an individual and his family. 
The Retirement System has also assumed a new and greater impor- 
tance in the Government’s ability to retain competent employees. 
At a time when the Federal Government is faced with keen competi- 
tion for able personnel, the retirement plan provides an added incen- 
tive for experienced, skilled employees to make the Federal service 
their career. 

This chapter and the statistical tables contained in appendix C 


constitute the Commission’s report of its administration of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


During the second session of the 85th Congress, 3 laws amending 
the Civil Service Retirement Act and 7 laws affecting its operation 
were approved. 

The Act of April 24, 1958, Public Law 85-385, allows a retired 
teacher reemployed temporarily as substitute teacher in District 
of Columbia public schools to receive both salary and annuity. 

The Act of May 27, 1958, Public Law 85-426, repealed the 
requirement that Post Office Department contributions to the retire- 
ment fund not be considered in establishing postal rates. 

The Act of June 25, 1958, Public Law 85-465: 


@ Provides, generally, a 10-percent increase for each retired 
employee and survivor who on August 1, 1958, was receiving 
or entitled to receive annuity based on service which termi- 
nated before October 1, 1956, and for the survivors of such 
retired employees. 


@ Authorizes annuity under certain conditions to the surviving 


spouse of an employee or retired employee who died before 
February 29, 1948. 
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@ Permiis annuity recomputation under the 1956 Retirement 
Act provisions in the case of an employee retired for age before 
July 31, 1956, but who had sufficient annual leave to have 
carried him to that date. 

The Act of July 25, 1958, Public Law 85-550, abolished the Cash 
Relief System applicable to noncitizen employees of the Canal Zone 
Government and the Panama Canal Company serving on the Isthmus 
and made these employees subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act. 


The Act of August 14, 1958, Public Law 85-661, permits an 
employee to withdraw his voluntary contribution account provided 
he files application therefor prior to receiving any annuity based on the 
voluntary contributions. 


The Act of August 25, 1958, Public Law 85-745, authorizes the 
General Services Administration to provide an office staff for each 
former President and directs that members of such staff be considered 
Federal employees for Civil Service Retirement Act purposes. 

The Act of August 27, 1958, Public Law 85-772, protects the 
current survivor rights of a Federal employee who is appointed or 
elected as Member of Congress, and allows the survivor of an employee 
or Member to make deposit in the retirement fund covering the 
employee’s or Member’s past service. 

The Act of August 28, 1958, Public Law 85-795, provides that a 
Federal employee who, with the approvai of his agency head, leaves 
Federal service to accept a position with an international organization 
in which the United States Government participates shall remain 
subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act. Such retirement cover- 
age may not extend beyond 3 years after the beginning of his inter- 
national organization employment (or such shorter period as specified 
by the head of the agency from which transferred) plus the reemploy- 
ment rights period (not exceeding 120 days), and is conditioned upon 
the employee’s depositing currently the regular retirement deductions 
and Government contributions. 


The Act of August 28, 1958, Public Law 85-827, accords retire- 
ment coverage retroactively to a limited number of temporary rural 
carriers who were eligible for such coverage between October 1943 
and March 1946 but were inadvertently not converted thereto. 

The Act of August 28, 1958, Public Law 85-844, stipulates that 
no increase in or new annuity benefits thereafter enacted by amend- 
ment to the Civil Service Retirement Act can become effective 
until there is appropriated to the civil-service retirement and disability 
fund an amount sufficient to prevent an immediate increase in the 
unfunded accrued liability of the fund. 
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RETIREMENT OPERATIONS 


Reflecting the impact of the more liberal benefits provided by the 
Retirement Act Amendments of 1956, the number of retirements 
during fiscal year 1958 exceeded by 17 percent the previous all-time 
high of 44,296 persons who retired during fiscal year 1957. With 
these new additions, the retired-employee roll, for the first time, 
exceeded 300,000 persons. Also, for the first time, additions to the 
survivor-annuitant roll during fiscal year 1958 brought the total num- 
ber of survivor annuitants, predominantly widows and children, to 
over 100,000. 

During fiscal year 1958, all work items showed an increase over 
the record-high year of 1957. The following statistical table shows 
the activity during fiscal year 1958 in the major retirement work items. 


Received Processed 
Retirement Guiness. nes ere Swe Se 62, 326 63, 122 
I Ci a 30, o37 30, 479 
POURING RN nn eg a 209, 225 210, 321 
Service credit claims____...._._._..-_--~ 40, 936 42, 732 
Answeritig MGUNIO6. . 226.5 6k. kw ak ce 228, 324 228, 034 
Searching and filing r« tire ment records... 1, 442, 651 1, 440, 121 
Maintaining annuity roll (average num- 

bar On Peer TOF NOONE FORT) 2. cS oa dancoeumeae 396, 600 


To handle these increased workloads, trained personnel regularly 
worked overtime and from time to time were detailed to other duties in 
which their skills could be utilized to the best advantage. Through 
these and other measures, such as changes in adjudicating techniques 
and procedures, production kept pace with the increased receipts and 
there was no appreciable impairment in the quality and promptness 
of the service given to applicants for retirement benefits. 

A complete statistical report of operations under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act and the Panama Canal Construction An- 


nuity Act, which the Commission also administers, is contained in 
appendix C. 











APPENDIX C 


Retirement Statistics 


The following tables furnish statistical information on the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended, and the Panama 
Canal Construction Annuity Act, as amended. Chapter 10 and this 


appendix constitute the Commission’s report of its administration of 
these two acts. 
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Table C— 1.—Operating receipts and disbursements and balance in the 
retirement fund for the fiscal years 1921 to 1958__._.__- 8 
Table C- 2.—Employee annuitants added to the retirement roll during 
the fiscal years 1921 to 1958, by provision under which 
retired, and number on the roll June 30, 1958, by fiscal 


Page 


SON POR ig ec ccsuititinndddddinaindaiddeelmmmanacen 9 
Table C- 3.—Employee annuitants added to the retirement roll during 
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Table C- 5.—Employee annuitants on the retirement roll at end of certain 
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TaBLe C-8.— Number of employee annuitants and survivor annuitants on the retire- 
ment roll as of June 


Monthly rates of annui 
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Under $10_- 


$10 to $19. 


$20 to $29. _. 


$30 to $39. 
$40 to $49 
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Subtotal—under $200. - 

| 

RD No ican bien | 

Sen 06 ONO. Sec n nc 

SEN OND. Sciidcnnncienendns 


od , a ee 

od ., ae 

ee canna ceeded | 
Subtotal—under $500- . 


| 
$500 to i cpnencennntenesd 
TS eee 


Grand total.............. 





> 
30, 


Employee annuitants 








S 


Surv 





1968, by monthly rates of annuity 











ivor annuitants 











311, 99 











Priorto | Under Prior to Under 

Total Public Public Total Public Public 

Law 854 Law 854 Law 854 Law 854 
169 148 21 3, 528 3 336 192 
3, 083 2, 812 271 13, 334 11, 863 1. 473 
10. 561 8. 641 | 1, 920 12, 128 10, 523 | 1. 605 
14, 144 12, 416 | 1, 728 13, 0&3 11.177 | 1. 96 
13, 159 11, 478 1, 681 10, 976 9. 246 1, 730 
41, 116 35, 495 5, 621 53, 051 46, 145 | 6, 906 
13, 971 12,113 1, 858 13. 992 9. 195 4. 797 
12. 560 10, 398 2, 162 10. 305 9, 2A8 | 1, 037 
12, 471 9, 400 3, 071 7, 152 6. 493 659 
12, 681 8, 864 3, 817 3. 2A0 2 780 Am) 
12, 557 8, 979 3, 578 3. 355 2. 950 405 
105, 356 &5, 249 20, 107 91 76, 811 14, 304 
11, 660 8, 225 3, 435 3. 283 420 
11, 239 7, 711 3, 528 2.8 393 
11, O43 7. 721 3, 342 2. 24 1. BAZ 313 
9, 764 7. 008 2, 756 1. RAS 1. 373 202 
9, 504 . 811 2. 693 1, 305 1, 048 2457 
158, 586 122, 725 | 35, 861 102, 482 86. 403 16, 079 
10, 124 7. 772 2. 352 1, 000 823 177 
10. 855 & 913 1, 942 #90 5AS 122 
10. 588 8. 907 1, 681 431 326 105 
23. 370 | 21. 794 1, 576 318 2A0 58 
10, 661 8, 984 1, 677 286 214 §2 
224, 184 179. 095 45. 089 | 105 5, 187 88, 594 16, 503 
45, 922 33, 822 | 12, 100 705 5A5 | 140 
22, 999 12. 174 | 10, 8245 246 192 54 
9. 214 4, 851 4, 343 67 43 24 
4. 963 | 3, 105 1, 848 | 26 16 10 
1, 852 R56 | = 6 4 2 

1 163 | 23 | 0 | 1 Pte 
310, 297 | 234, 426 75, 871 | 106, 238 89, 415 | 16, 823 
1, 153 | 389 764 | ilmenite 1 
542 | 98 | a 2 | 1 1 
ee ee ee. 
. 234, 913 77, 079 9 106, 241 89. 416 16, 825 

i 


8 Includes increases under Public Law 85-465, effective Aug. 1, 1958, 
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TaBLeE C-9.—Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Annuity payments by 


fiscal years, and number of annuitants added to, dropped from, and on the rolls 
for the fiscal years 1945 through 1958 






























Number of annuitants 
Annuity pay- { 
Fiscal year ended June 30— ments | Former employees 
Total | _| Widows 
| ! 
| Men | Women | 
ecient canbaani icici: Mic ct ica adic hae ashicitd nina 
Gai ck cateunaesgdalenioctaceniaaiiaii $1, 775, 385.92 |.........- eS A te ie 
DANII ésissniunecnehinuninenicsitsldee tina eainhadcmlinen te canines | 1,910 1, 428 91 | 301 
DIN c00c000ncsieseeecenseerancauedteeaeanen | 56 Ge Pevcecsapetastacsen 8 
Oh (OEE, cu cndbabenshéeibdbcessteds da dedbecaeen-a ee ae 1, 854 1, 380 gl 383 
Ws cng n04asetnncabasanen EUR TNE Navman baceccay-aqenndimieineiisgeianie ada 
DR ikicictunnicctidacestatnsedamaiatieaaaamncaainaniea 171 114 | 4 53 
SONIOE dc csnencautncnnesicnesucatnasamnniaeaaiidenes 104 94 1 9 
OR WOR sc cccesccccdesskede eset i cecccct aeons | 1, 921 1, 400 94 427 
TOAD «conn soecdbekesantncéieasennethdpdeasdeass > + fy eee Wi ii So cos eldest aiahentipeaseate 
AGEN ctadqntdcscdpagbendinadstnataateelsdeeaemee 158 103 | 7 48 
DWE i acdiccnn nko PRES ee 110 89 | 4 17 
GEE TON n bacco cicncenpendedshangnsdeacedeasalibeniaesateten 1, 969 1, 414 97 458 
NG so Sep brcnanicindaennutnmmnn anaes mee 8 | | ae Ss ciivtnaniiaininae | cantina niglcancaaanan 
OBOE ccmactititinsnihiiigiainnigneatittetiieamiil t epaiinihiesaidininpniiaiianiwnain 103 71 | 2 30 
DOQDOG. Getedainiecptatndeioincstntpeiuns 2 
Ol TOU co oh cients liaensdechsecbdbasd | 7 
WOOD. é ck cddccssendccusd iil 
Bak Rakins bx 
I i ccnicimiinnas in | 
CE FG, caciensitre tit cntdeauntiniaidimpain 
WOOD «5.6 -~deendtesncdnapshentgeseparenenegend 
RGGOG.......xcatvinéxtinnethiadedintathtetied 
EORGE gc cskingetabsastne étchiabees 
CDOT. cis ndincndcttiznatevanndlbepaiiamniaaeeiiaddmadccteiiee 
ORT sx: waive ctl mn Si arch ae aie 
et tec ene eee sia esepakiaeaeiaticaetamaaeaael 
ORIG o65.c% osu dnc becncnascabbhaenan 
Fe sc. eaten sb ateaticcaaanidniaaneaacianeiae 
Gs « den sadbusbunnceecenetnaassabbeananatied 
RI ication castnetcinin ead Gteccmdin aia aaina dance 
Dep ees oo cccccccccucduiccecscacsseasseeuldmmeneumadl 
OUR VON: ci. dc coded ced Heeb wae ckababnbesthtbicde ae 
sini vn cindn so ined adic ans cecal etapa dati 
RONG... ctroccidstedtindeebetanhanmemeniaamae 1 | 
Dropped. ....-- hsstcamibapilaiata nica tin ematical aaecelenatan academe 6 | q 
On roll.......... aeiecnigpunanaianaiipsies | tailed | 2,879] 2,166 | 117 | 506 
BOGE ii nccdumsdcasenesentaebedeessanuanaen 2, 199, 755. 63 |-------22- I she psa alata leitideza i aediaaaaeneniee 
Added......... ciple a bi coon ae tg Ge Backs ee eee 53 | ME hee cat 37 
IA ccs wen yaaa cle Sake na abe ae 160 | 123 | 10 | 27 
GON W: ac eant eet © deal hain dedine tea ae | 2,772 | 2, 059 | 107 606 
ee atinceas niliinbsjensietactinitaa dimidapiaenal tokaaonmnad Se GEE Encntcnctonacananconmsal D leeiscntmbiscieans cdi ddmainel 
RNG > iselnbhcesaihivaspuiadiniaanianea daa dammed mous | 7 Bee Bale cecaeon eco | 24 
Sagat. << \-. cb chk dave teecbeiah take Ueakaseeeatanaes 151 | 119 | 5 | 27 
I POIs coches chhadenkenacinananieenmaan Ps deiartsiabac ahaa 2, 658 | 1, 953 102 | 603 
Sa sana vot etna ahrtepn taploDcnilabotladsghcan giles eta A - RRIF ee le each scncsepncll cahpmehescat Iiiegiiiniseladuteakgdstaiee 
RII os. cniabictesiniatan sienlheasieaieabaaesneleabemaaaeiae 38 citi 30 
OIIING | Sciniencaesceceninn obitinicpenen nineteen qieiiickabaaiond 153 | 123 7 | 23 
CS SOEs 6 citidi mene cee nktinecnaneeanan ESS re | 2, 543 1, 838 | 95 610 
1957. sie daphne Mcsl eatsdhicinsL neath intatadae ode i RE, SE Petes cinta al andi cads te paidneaneadcamenin 
AGRO ec, cl ee cies ee eee Sey 32 | Sls =... 24 
RINE «i ciciscincegtnin capone tedeiemadaed ak 163 | 124 2) 7 
fe PONE oc ces ab acchidcna bleed an Tae cosa | SME 1S 93 | 7 
IG fain im nies he th alata habs inne tatecaceemmeca atin Fe FG Be OE iieiicinclietentinec)sereienadadameies 
0 RS SE ee TE I SE ee 40 © ldicwancede 35 
po GORE RIPE SS SIE A, EEE 174 135 | 5 | 34 
(A STs. codcicecocacatsudiedbiinminiasat abana } 2,27 | 1, 592 88 598 
WOO iste cinrcenihidncigtdininniadmmioda. 33, 166, 734. 75 |--.--- iid an ccs eb rlliiaaphcosesa Enis eteel 
Average monthly annuity June 30, 1958 !__.__- ‘Senpsenenenenee: $74 | $67 $42 | $90 





1 Includes increases under tne act of July 24, 1956 (Public Law 761, 84th Cong.). 
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EXHIBIT 7 
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Civil service retirement system {ge distribution of employee annuitants on the 
roll June 30, 1958 

Age group Tot Male Female Age group Total Male Female 
20 to 24 2 TN aes RI I ii conc cinnaioh 65,885 | 53, 629 12, 256 
25 to 29 73 15 PD Wi gewmécimanin 34, 321 28, 941 6, 280 
30 to 34 689 145 || 80 to 84.____- 3 15,753 | 13,017 2, 736 
35 to 39_- 1, 805 327 Be 60 Wi a wieen eden 5, 130 4, 208 922 
40 to 44. 2, 855 559 ok , rr 1, 031 834 197 
45 to 49_ < 4, 538 1, 054 95 to 99 126 104 22 
50 to 54 8, 223 2, 105 100 to 104 6 6 
55 to 50.... Po 22, 569 5, 361 
60 to 64___- 7 63, 594 12, 173 Total 311, 992 | 252, 012 59, 980 
65 to 69. e 85, 392 15, 828 

EXHIBIT 8 
Civil service retirement system—Age distribution of employee annuitants on the 
roll June 30, 1958, retired for disability 

Age group Total Male | Female Age group Total Mak Female 
20 to 24 2 2 A 70 to 74 7, 584 5, 930 1, 654 
25 to 29 73 58 15 75 to 79 vin 3, 131 2, 313 818 
30 to 34 689 544 145 80 to 84__.-_ » 1, 484 1, O88 396 
35 to 39 1, 805 1, 478 27 || 85 to 89 439 285 154 
40 to 44 2, 854 2, 295 tg a, 60 | 42 18 
45 to 49 4, 404 3, 381 1, 023 95 to 99 : 4 3 1 
50 to 54 7, 344 395 1, 949 100 to 104. 

5 to 59 13, 079 9, 495 3, 584 " ————y _ 

60 to 64 24, 690 19, 979 4,711 as dace 84,696 | 66, 205 18, 491 
65 to 69- 17, 054 13, 917 3, 137 
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FOREWORD 


Many questions about retirement are asked by employees, former employees, 
and prospective employees of the Federal Government. This pamphlet an- 
swers most of these questions on the*Basis of the law as amended to October 
1, 1956. It explains in simple terms the operation of the Federal Civil Service 
retirement system and the benefits it provides for employees and their families. 


Information about the retirement rights of employees separated before October 
1, 1956, Members of Congress, congressional employees, the Canal Zone Con- 
struction Annuity Act, and the Lighthouse Service Widow’s Act may be ob- 
tained from the Retirement Division, Bureau of Departmental Operations, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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I. THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND 


1. What is the Civil Service retire- 
ment fund? 

It is the accumulation of money held in 

trust by the United States Treasury for 

the purpose of paying annuity, refund, 

and death benefits to persons entitled to 

them. 


2. Where does this money come 
from? 

It comes from four main sources: (1) 
Deductions from the salaries of em- 
ployees who are members of the Civil 
Service retirement system; (2) contri- 
butions by the employing agencies in 
amounts which match the deductions 
from their employees’ salaries; (3) Gov- 
ernment appropriations; and (4) inter- 
est earned through investment of money 
received from the first three sources. 


3. How is the money invested? 


It is invested by the United States Treas- 
ury in Government securities. 


4. How much is deducted from the 
salary of each member of the Re- 
tirement System? 


64 percent of his basic salary. 


5. What is meant by basic salary? 

Basic salary is the pay or compensation set 
by law or regulation. It does not in- 
clude bonuses, overtime pay, military 
pay, special allowances (as for uniforms), 
cash awards for suggestions or superior 


accomplishment, holiday pay, or other 
compensation given in addition to the 
base pay of a particular position. It 
does include periodic salary increases, 
night differential pay for wage board 
(“blue collar”) employees, and overseas 
differential pay for employees on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


6. Has this deduction rate always been 
614 percent? 
No. The rate was 2% percent from 
August 1, 1920 to June 30, 1926; 344 per- 
cent from July 1, 1926 to June 30, 1942; 
5 percent from July 1, 1942 to the day 
before the first pay period which began 
after June 30, 1948; 6 percent thereafter 
to the day before the first pay period in 
October 1956; and 614 percent thereafter. 


7. When were retirement deductions 
first taken from employees’ sal- 
aries? 

Deductions were first taken, as provided 

by the original Retirement Act of May 

22, 1920, on Augst 1, 1920. 


8. May an employee pay money other 
than salary deductions into the re- 
tirement fund? 


Yes. He may pay to cover past service 
for which no deductions are in the fund. 
He may also make additional payments, 
known as voluntary contributions, to pro- 
vide a larger annuity. (See questions 


76-90.) 


ll. MEMBERSHIP 


9. Who are members of the Civil 
Service retirement system? 


Appointive and elective officers and em- 
ployees in or under the executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative branches of the United 
States Government, and in the municipal 
Government of the District of Columbia, 
except those excluded by law or by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


10. What employees are excluded by 
law? 
The President of the United States; cer- 
tain judges of the United States (those 
defined under section 451 of Title 28 of 
the United States Code); individuals 
who are members of another retirement 
system for Federal or District of Colum- 
bia employees (for example the Foreign 
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Service retirement system); temporary 
employees of the United States Courts 
(except the Supreme Court) and of the 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts; construction employees, or 
any other temporary, part-time, or in- 
termittent employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; and certain interns, 
student nurses and other student-em- 
ployees of Government hospitals. 


11. What employees are excluded by 
the Civil Service Commission? 
Employees serving under indefinite ap- 
pointments, persons given temporary 
appointments for 1 year or less, certain 
employees paid on a when-actually-em- 
ployed basis without regular tour of 
duty, contract and fee-basis employees, 
and others. 
exclusions will be found on page 32. 


12. Is it possible for an employee to 
be a member of the retirement 
system while serving in an ex- 
cluded position? 

Yes, under the following conditions: 

(a) If a member of the system is ap- 
pointed or transferred without break 
in service to a position excluded by 
the Civil Service Commission, he 
remains a member and deductions 
continue to be taken from his salary. 

(b) An employee serving in a position 
excluded by the Civil Service Com- 
mission acquires membership in the 
system if he is granted competitive 
civil service status under legislation, 
Executive order, or the Civil Service 
Rules and Regulations. 

(c) A person appointed to a position 
excluded by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, who had competitive status 
at some time in the past, will have 
his retirement status restored if his 
appointment is by “reinstatement.” 
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13. What is considered a break in 
service? 


Any period of separation which is more 
than 3 calendar days. 


14. Is membership optional with the 
employee? 

It is automatic, except in the case of 

Members of Congress and certain em- 

ployees in the legislative branch who have 

the option of becoming members. 


15. Is membership retained when an 
employee of the executive branch 
is appointed without break in 
service to a position in which re- 
tirement coverage is optional in 
the legislative branch? 

No. The employee must elect to become 

a member of the system, the same as a 

person originally appointed to such a po- 

sition in the legislative branch. 


16. Does membership in the retire- 
ment system automatically place 
an employee in the regular com- 
petitive civil service? 

No. 

17. Are persons in the military (or 
naval) service of the United States 
members of the Civil Service re- 
tirement system? 


Not by reason of the military service. 
However a member of the Civil Service 
retirement system who, during a war or 
emergency period, leaves his civilian po- 
sition to enter the Armed Forces is con- 
sidered to be on civilian furlough and 
retains his membership while he is in 
the military service up to a maximum of 
5 years. He can terminate his member- 
ship before the 5 years are up by drawing 
a refund of his retirement deductions, 
(See question 71.) No civil service re- 
tirement deductions are taken from his 
military pay. 


lll. CREDITING OF CIVILIAN SERVICE 


18. What classes of civilian service 
may be credited for retirement 


purposes? 


Credit is given for all service performed 
as an employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment or the District of Columbia Gov- 


ernment, 
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19. Must the service involved be con- 
secutive, or may separate periods 
of service be counted? 

All service is creditable, regardless of 

breaks in employment. 


20. May periods of separation from 
service be counted? 

No, except that any separation which is 

3 calendar days or less is counted. Such 

a separation is not considered a break in 

service. 


21. May credit be allowed for service 
for which no retirement deduc- 
tions were taken? 


Yes, provided the employee became a 
member of the retirement system after 
such service was performed. 


22. How is credit given for service 
which was performed before 
there was any Retirement Act? 

This service is free. Full credit is al- 

lowed without any deposit for service 

performed before August 1, 1929 (the 
date deductions were first taken as pro- 
vided by the original Retirement Act). 


23. Is there any other period of free 
service? 

Yes. Service performed for the Panama 

Railroad Co. (now known as Panama 

Canal Co.) before January 1, 1924, is 

creditable in full without any deposit. 


24. Is deposit required to obtain 
credit for periods of service for 
which no retirement deductions 
were taken? 

Deposit is required in order to receive 

the maximum annuity, but not to. re- 

ceive time credit. Full credit in count- 
ing total service is allowed for all civilian 
service with or without deposit. 


25. How is the annuity affected if the 
deposit is not made? 


The annuity is reduced by one-tenth of 
the amount due as deposit. For exampie, 
if a retiring employee has an unpaid 
deposit which amounts to $500, his an- 
nuity would be reduced by one-tenth of 
$500 or $50. 
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26. How is the amount of the de- 
posit determined? 


The deposit is made up of the regular 
deductions (2% percent from August 1, 
1920, to June 30, 1926; 34 percent from 
July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1942; 5 percent 
from July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1948; 6 per- 
cent from July 1, 1948, to October 31, 
1956; and 64 percent thereafter) plus 
interest at the rate of 4 percent to De- 
cember 31, 1947, and 3 percent there- 
after, compounded annually. 


27. Is it to the employee’s advantage 
to make the deposit? 

This question cannot be answered by a 
simple “Yes” or “No.” There are good 
reasons for making it, and there are 
good reasons for not making it. The 
same arguments, however, do not nec- 
essarily apply in each individual case. 
It is a personal matter which each em- 
ployee must decide for himself, just as 
he would in making any other invest- 
ment of his money for the future benefit 
of himself and his family. Here are 
some facts that should help an employee 
to make the right decision: 

(a) If the deposit is made, the retiring 
employee, and any of his survivors 
who may qualify for annuity after 
his death, will receive the maximum 
rates payable based on his total years 
of service. Only the employee may 
make the deposit; the survivor does 
not have this privilege. However, 
if the deposit is small enough, it is 
possible that it will provide no in- 
crease at all because of the require- 
ment that the final monthly. rate 
be adjusted to the nearest dollar. 
For example, a deposit of $500 will 
give the retiring employee an in- 
crease in round figures of only $4 
a month. A surviving widow’s an- 
nuity will be increased by only $2 
a month. A deposit amounting to 
$60 or less will, in many instances, 
result in no increase in the final 
annuity of a retiring employee. 

(b) The amount paid in as a deposit 
becomes a part of the employee’s re- 
tirement account. If the employee 





(c) 
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dies in service and there are no qual- 
ified survivors entitled to annuity, 
the entire amount credited to his 
account is payable to the designated 
beneficiary or next of kin. How- 
ever, the deposit is frozen in the 
retirement fund and may not be 
withdrawn by him unless he is sep- 
arated and can meet the require- 
ments for payment of refund. (See 
question 240.) 

The value of a deposit as an invest- 
ment depends on the number of 
years over which annuity will be 
paid. In other words, it depends 
on the length of life after annuity 
begins. While the span of life is an 
unknown factor, experience indicates 
that the average employee who re- 
tires for reasons other than disability 
has an expectancy of life as follows: 


Life expectancy 
Age 

Men Women 

Years Years 
OE aes a ge 20 23 
Os vadbbewanwene 16 19 
Gh, cass ccs nckomen 15 18 
i cise Oe anacune 13 16 
Wess ctecwitee Ge 10 13 


The actual amount of a deposit made 
at retirement will be returned to the 
annuitant in 10 years. Thus, in the 
average case, the retired employee 
will live long enough to get his in- 
vestment back in the form of the 
increased annuity, and he will con- 
tinue to benefit from this increase 
for the remainder of his life. Also, 
upon his death, any survivors en- 
titted to annuity will receive the 
benefit of the deposit in the increased 
annuity. However, making the de- 
posit can be a losing proposition. 
This is possible because— 
(1) A deposit becomes a part of the 
employee’s retirement account. 
(2) All annuity payments are 
charged against this account. It 
now takes an average of about 
2 years of annuity payments to 
a retired employee to exhaust his 
account. 
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(3) If all annuity payments termi- 
nate before the account is ex- 
hausted, the balance of the ac- 
count is payable in a lump sum, 
It takes 10 years for the retired 
employee to get back the amount 
of his deposit in the form of 
increased annuity payments. 
The deposit is a losing invest- 
ment if all annuity terminates 
after the retirement account is 
exhausted but before the amount 
of the deposit has been returned 
as increased annuity. 

(d) The longer the payment is delayed 
the higher the amount will be be- 
cause of the running of interest. 
However, if the deposit is not made 
until time of retirement, the em- 
ployee will have had the use of his 
money during the interim. 

Deposit for all noncontributory serv- 
ice after July 31, 1920, must be com- 
pleted before any voluntary contri- 
butions (see sec. V, Voluntary Con- 
tributions) may be made. This may 
make it advantageous for an em- 
ployee to complete his deposit in 
order to be accorded this privilege. 
However, the employee may decide 
that making the deposit is a high 
price to pay for the voluntary-contri- 
bution privilege. 


(4) 


(5) 


(e) 


28. Under what conditions may credit 
be allowed for service for which 
an employee has received a re- 
fund of deductions? 


Such service may be credited in determin- 
ing length of service for the purpose of 
computation of annuity only if the rede- 
posit is made. It may, however, be used 
in determining the “high-5” average sal- 
ary even if the redeposit is not made. 
(See sec. VIII Annuity Computation.) It 
is also used, even though the redeposit is 
not made, in determining whee an 
employee has sufficient service to make 
him eligible for retirement. (See ques- 
tion 100.) 


29. How is the amount of the rede- 
posit determined? 
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The redeposit is made up of the exact 
amount refunded plus interest at the rate 
of 4 percent to December 31, 1947, and 
3 percent thereafter, compounded an- 
nually. 


30. Is it to the employee’s advantage 
to make the redeposit? 

Generally, yes. Usually a redeposit 
should be made because otherwise the em- 
ployee will receive no credit at all in the 
computation of his annuity for the time 
covered by the refund. Also, a surviving 
widow (or widower) who qualifies for 
annuity benefits will be denied credit for 
the service covered by the refund unless 
the employee has made the redeposit. 
In a few retirement cases, where the em- 
ployee has enough other service to meet 
the 80 percent limitation (see question 
176) or where he setires on account of 
disability and is entitled to the 40 percent 
guaranteed minimum annuity (see ques- 
tions 172 to 174), failure to make the 
redeposit would not affect the retiring 
employee’s annuity; similarly, the sur- 
vivor annuity payable to a child would 
not be affected (see question 211). 


31. Does the date of payment affect 

the amount of the redeposit? 
Yes, just as it does in the case of a 
deposit. The longer the payment is de- 
layed the more it will cost, because of 
the running.of interest. For example, if 
a redeposit amounted to $200 on June 
30, 1957, and the employee does not make 
payment until 15 years later, the amount 
will have increased to $311. 


32. What effect does nonpayment of 
a deposit or a redeposit have on 
granting service credit for em- 
ployment purposes other than 
retirement? 

It has no effect at all. Full credit is 
granted, regardless of whether deposit 
or redeposit has been made, for such 
purposes as leave, promotion, pay in- 
creases, and retention credits in reduction 
in force. 


33. How is deposit or redeposit 
made? - 
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The employee submits his application 
to make deposit or redeposit on Standard 
Form 2803 through the employing de- 
partment or agency to the Civil. Service 
Commission. The Commission makes 
the computation and informs the em- 
ployee as to the amount of the payment 
and the manner of making it. 


34, May deposit or redeposit be made 

in instatment payments? 
Payment may be made in a lump sum 
or, if the employee sc desires, in install- 
ments of not less than $10 each. There 
are no specified intervals at which in- 
stallment paymepts must be made but 
interest runs util payment has been 
completed. 


35. May installment payments be 
made through payroll deductions 
by the employing agency? 

No. 


36. If an employee is unable to com- 
plete his deposit after paying a 
number of installments, what ac- 
tion is taken? 


The employee is credited with the sum 
paid, and the annuity otherwise payable 
is reduced by one-tenth of the unpaid 
balance (including interest) due the 
fund. 


37. If an employee is unable to com- 
plete redeposit of refund after 
paying a number of installments, 
what action is taken? 

The sum redeposited is applied on any 

full period or periods of service to the 

best advantage, and any amount not so 
used is refunded. 


38. If an employee does not wish to 
make a deposit or redeposit, may 
he elect to waive credit for the 
service? 

He has the option of eliminating any 

such complete period or periods of serv- 

ice for annuity computation purposes. 


39. Under what conditions would it. 
-be desirable to eliminate credit 
for such service? 
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Only if, because of the 80-percent limi- 
tation in annuity computation (see ques- 
tion 176), the service would produce 
no increase, or no material increase, in 
annuity. 


40. May an employee make deposit 
or redeposit after his separation 
from service? 

Yes, if he has present or future annuity 

rights. Payments in such a case may 

be made at any time before his annuity 
claim is finally adjudicated. 


41. May an employee make deposit 
or redeposit after retirement? 
No deposit can be made after final adju- 
dication of an annuity claim. However, 
in the case of a redeposit which is to 
the employee’s advantage, his annuity 
payments may be suspended until an 
amount sufficient to pay the redeposit 
has accrued unless he indicates otherwise. 


42. In case of death of an employee, 
may a Survivor entitled to annu- 
ity benefits make the deposit or 
redeposit? 

No. 


43. Do the deposit provisions apply 
to a period of service when the 
employee was under the Act but 
the employing agency, through 
error, misunderstanding, or for 
any other reason, failed to with- 
hold retirement deductions from 
his salary? 

Yes. 


44. Is credit allowed for leave with- 
out pay? 

Credit is given without deposit to the 

fund for so much of furlough or. leave 

without pay as does not exceed 6 months 

in any calendar year. 


45. Is there any exception to this 
rule? 


Yes. If the employee is carried on leave 
without pay while receiving benefits un- 
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der the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act or while serving with the Armed 
Forces, the entire period (subject to the 
limitation explained in question 69) is 
credited without deposit to the fund. 


46. May the period of service repre- 
sented by a lump-sum payment 
for accrued and accumulated an- 
nual leave be credited? 

No. 


47. How is substitute employment in 
the postal service credited? 

Full credit is given for the time from 

the date of original appointment, pro- 

vided the employee was subject to call 

for duty. 


48. Is service with State and munici- 
pal governments creditable un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement 
Act? 

No. 

49, Is service performed under an- 
other Federal retirement system 
creditable under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act? 

Yes, provided the employee is not re- 

ceiving any benefits for the service un- 

der the other system. If the other sys- 
tem is a contributory plan, the employee 
must draw a refund of his deductions 
under the other system and redeposit 
the refund, with interest, in the Civil 

Service retirement fund. If the other 

system is a noncontributory plan, credit 

is allowable and the employee may make 

a deposit. (See questions 24 to 27.) 


50. Is extra credit allowed for service 
in foreign counrries or for any 
other kind of service? 

No. Credit for service may never ex- 

ceed the actual calendar time. 


51. How is credit given for service 
which is performed on a “when- 
actually-employed” basis? 

Only the actual days worked may be 

credited. 
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IV. CREDITING OF 


52. What does the term “military 
service” cover? 

All service in any branch of the Armed 

Forces of the United States. 


53. What are the various branches of 
the Armed Forces? 

The Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 

Corps, and Coast Guard. 


54. Is military service creditable 
under the Retirement Act? 
As a general rule, military service is cred- 
itable provided it was active service, was 
terminated under honorable conditions, 
and was rendered before separation from 
a civilian position under the Retirement 
Act. For exceptions to the general rule, 
see the questions immediately following. 


55. Does the receipt of pension or 
compensation under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration bar the crediting of mili- 
tary service? 

No. Regardless of the length of time on 
which the pension or compensation is 
based, or the reason for its allowance, 
full credit is given under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act for the military 
service. 


56. Does the receipt of military re- 
tired pay bar the crediting of mil- 
itary service? 

Yes. However, credit may be allowed 

if the retired pay is: 

(a) Based on a disability incurred in 
combat with an enemy of the United 
States or caused by an instrument of 
war and incurred in the line of duty; 
or 

(b) Granted under the provisions of 
Title III of the Act of June 29, 1948 
(Public Law 810, 80th Congress). 


57. What is Title III of Public Law 
810? 

It is a provision granting retired pay to 

members of reserve components of the 

Armed Forces on the basis of service in- 
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MILITARY SERVICE 


stead of disability. The basic require- 
ment is the attainment of age 60 with 
the completion of 20 years of service. 
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58. What agency administers Public 
Law 810? 


The Department of Defense. 


59. Is it possible to receive military 
retired pay and civil-service an- 
nuity at the same time, based on 
the same period of military serv- 
ice? 

Yes, under the conditions outlined in 

question 56. Only the portion of the 

service which was in active status, how- 
ever, may be credited toward civil-service 
retirement. 


60. May military retired pay be 
waived so that the service on 
which it is based will be cred- 
ited under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act? 

Yes. 


61. Does receipt of social security 
benefits affect credit for military 
service? 

Receipt of social security benefits has no 
effect on credit for military service per- 
formed before January 1, 1957. How- 
ever, military service (except while on 
military leave with pay from a civilian 
position) performed after December 31, 
1956, may not be credited toward civil- 
service retirement if the employee or his 
widow or child receives or is eligible to 
receive monthly old-age or survivors’ so- 
cial security benefits based on his wages 
or self-employment income. 


62. May military service be credited 
toward retirement rather than to- 
ward social security? 

Credit will automatically be given under 

the Civil Service Retirement Act for mil- 

itary service performed before January 1, 

1957. Credit may be given under the 

Civil Service Retirement Act for military 

service performed on or after January 1, 
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1957, only if the employee is not eligible 
for social security old-age benefits. 


63. When is an employee eligible for 
social security so as to disqualify 
him from receiving credit toward 
retirement for military service 
performed on or after January 1, 
1957? 

A male employee would, if he had 

enough “covered employment,” be eli- 

gible for social security when he reached 
age 65. At this age an employee is con- 
sidered eligible for social security even 
though he does not apply for it, or hay- 
ing applied, is not receiving any benefit. 

A female employee could be eligible for 

social security at age 62. However, so- 

cial security benefits paid on account of 
disability are not disqualifying until con- 

verted to old-age benefits at age 65. 


64. If an émployee retires before he 
is eligible for social security, may 
he receive credit toward retire- 
ment for military . service per- 
formed on or after January 1, 
1957? 

Yes. Credit for the military service will 

be allowed during the time the employee 

is not eligible for social security. If he 
becomes ‘eligible for social security after 
he retires, his annuity will at that ume be 

recomputed to exclude credit for the mili- 

tary service. 


65. What choice does an employee's 
widow (or widower or depend- 
ent child) have between credit- 
ing military service toward 
retirement or toward social 
security? 

She has no choice with regard to mili- 
tary service performed on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1957; if she is eligible for social 
security, then the military service can- 
not be credited under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. With regard to mili- 
tary service before January 1, 1957, she 
does have a choice; she can choose to 
have this military service credited under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act or to- 
ward the social security benefit. 
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66. What is the effect of an election 
by a widow (or widower or de- 
pendent child) to credit military 
service performed before Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, toward social secu- 
rity rather than toward retire- 
ment, and vice versa? 

If the widow elects to credit the military 
service toward social security, she can- 
not receive any survivor annuity under 
the retirement system. If she elects to 
credit the military service toward retire- 
ment she may still be eligible to receive 
social security if there is sufficient other 
covered employment but no credit for 
the military service will be allowed in 
computing the amount of the social se- 
curity benefit. 


67. When would it be to the advan- 
tage of a widow (or widower or 
dependent child) to credit mili- 
tary service before Jan I, 
1957, toward retirement and re- 
ceive a survivor annuity? 

This depends on the circumstances in 

the individual case. Since a choice to 

credit military service toward retirement 
cannot be changed, the widow should 
get statements from her nearest social 
security office and from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as to exactly what bene- 
fits would be payable under each system. 

She can then compare the benefits and 

choose the one which is to her advantage. 


68. Is deposit required for military 
service? 

No. Full credit is given for military 

service without any deposit to the retire- 

ment fund. Such service is free. 


69. What credit is given if a civilian 
employee is placed on furlough 
or leave without pay to enter 
the military service? 

The entire furlough period is credited, 

without deposit, as civilian service if it 

ended no later than December 31, 1956. 

If it ended after December 31, 1956, full 

credit is allowed for the furlough period 

up to a maximum of 5 years. 
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70. May military furlough periods be 
ited as civilian service if 
credit for the military service it- 
self is barred because the em- 
ployee is receiving military re- 
tired pay or is entitled to social 
security? 
No. 


7i. How does payment of a refund 

affect a military furlough? 
Payment of the refund terminates the 
military furlough, and the individual 
may not receive further benefits under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act unless 
he later returns to a civilian position 
under the Act. 


72. Is military service creditable if 
it is performed after final separa- 
tion from civilian employment? 

No. Such service may be credited only 


V. VOLUNTARY 


76. May an employee make deposits 
to the retirement fund in addition 
to the regular 61 percent deduc- 
tion from salary? 

Yes. Such deposits, commoniy known 

as voluntary contributions, are made 

for the express purpose of increas- 
ing the annuity at the time of retirement. 

These contributions must be made in mul- 

tiples of $25 (i. e., $25, $50, $125, $200, 

etc.) and the total may not exceed 10 

percent of the total basic pay received 

since August 1, 1920. 


77. Is the privilege of making such 
contributions open to all em- 
ployees? 

It is open to any employee who is a 

member of the retirement system, pro- 

vided he does not owe any deposit or 


redeposit covering prior service. (See 
questions 24 to 43.) 
78. Do these contributions earn 


interest? 
The amounts deposited earn inter- 


Yes. 
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if the individual again becomes a mem- 
ber of the retirement system. 


73. Do the provisions on the credit- 


ing of military service which are 
explained in this section apply to 
service performed with women’s 
organizations such as the WAC, 
WAVES, etc? 


Yes. 


74. Is service with the WAAC 
creditable? 

Yes. The Women’s Army Auxiliary 

Corps (WAAC) was the predecessor of 

the WAC. 


75. May an employee receive credit 
for. service with the National 
Guard? 


Only when ordered into the service of 
the United States. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


est at 3 percent, compounded annually. 
The contributions, plus interest, consti- 
tute the voluntary-contribution account. 


79. How are the payments made? 
They are made direct to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. An employee who 
wishes to make voluntary contributions 
files application on Standard Form 2804 
with the Commission, and the Commis- 
sion issues the necessary instructions for 
making deposit. 


80. May an employee make voluntary 
contributions after separation 
from the service? 

No. These contributions may be made 

only while the employee is in the serv- 

ice, or at the time when his annuity claim 
is actually being adjudicated by the Civil, 


Service Commission. 


81. May an employee on leave with- 
out pay or on military furlough 
from his civilian position make 
voluntary contributions? 
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He may make voluntary contributions 
based on civilian salarv received between 
August 1, 1920, and the beginning date 
of leave without pay or military furlough. 


82. May an employee make voluntary 
contributions based on his mili- 
tary pay? 

No. 


83. How do voluntary contributions 
made by an employee affect his 
annuity? 

The annuity which the voluntary-contri- 

bution account (contributions with inter- 

est) will purchase is added to the regular 
annuity. 


84. How much additional annuity 
may be purchased with the vol- 
untary-contribution account? 

It depends upon the age of the employee 

at the time of retirement, and once fixed, 

it does not change as he grows older. 

The regular annuity will be increased by 

$7 for each $100 credited to his voluntary- 

contribution account if he is age 55 or 
younger. This amount increases 20 cents 
for each full year over age 55. For each 
$100 the increase in the regular annuity 
is $7.20 for an employee retiring at age 

56; at age 60 it is $8; at age 63 it is $8.60; 

and at age 70 it is $10. 


85. Has the retiring employee a 
choice as to the type of annuity 
purchased with his voluntary- 
contribution account? 


Yes. He may use the entire amount to 
purchase annuity for himself, or he may 
share it with a survivor annuitant. If he 
shares it with a survivor annuitant, the 
amount purchasable with his voluntary- 
contribution account will be reduced by 
applying the proper percentage factor 
shown in the table on page 31. 


86. What disposition is made of the 
voluntary-contribution account if 
an employee dies in service? 

All of the voluntary-contribution account 

is payable immediately in a lump sum. 

No part of this account may. be used in 

computing the annuity which may be due 

a widow, .widower, or children. 
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87. What disposition is made of any 
balance in the voluntary-contri- 
bution account remaining at the 
death of an annuitant? 

The voluntary-contribution account is re- 
duced by the annuity purchased thereby 
(see questions 84 and 85), and any bal- 
ance may be returned in a lump sum 
upon the annuitant’s death. However, if 
the annuitant at the time of retirement 
elected to purchase with this account a 
reduced annuity for himself with benefit 
to a survivor annuitant, no balance is 
payable; a balance may be due upon the 
survivor annuitant’s death if the account 
has not been exhausted by the annuity 
paid the retired employee and the sur- 
vivor. 


88. May an employee withdraw his 

voluntary-contribution account? 
Yes. Upon separation before becoming 
eligible for retirenient on annuity, or at 
any time during separation, the account 
may be withdrawn. The account may 
also be withdrawn if the employee trans- 
fers to a position in which he is not a 
member of the Civil Service retirement 
system. 


89. May an employee withdraw his 
voluntary-contribution account if 
upon separation he is eligible for 
retirement? 


Not if he is eligible for retirement on an 
immediate annuity. If he is eligible only 
for retirement on a deferred annuity 
which begins at age 62, then he can with- 
draw his voluntary-contribution account, 
provided his separation occurred and he 
applied for the withdrawal at least 31 
days before the deferred annuity is sched- 
uled to begin. 


90. May an employee withdraw his 
. voluntary-contribution account 


only and leave his regular deduc- 

tions in the retirement fund? 
Yes. This may be done by marking the 
application (Standard Form. 2802). “Re- 


fund Voluntary-Contribution Account 
Only.” . 
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Vi. RETIREMENT ELIGIBILITY 


91. How many kinds of retirement 
are provided for in the retire- 
ment law? 


Six. They are known as age, optional, 
disability, 25-year discontinued-service, 
20-year discontinued-service, and de- 
ferred retirement. 


92. Is there a minimum requirement 
as to the amount of civilian serv- 
ice? 

Yes. Five years of civilian service are 

required before annuity benefits may be 

paid in any case. 


93. Is there a minimum requirement 
as to the amount of service an 
employee must have in a position 
subject to the Retirement Act? 

Except for retirement on account of dis- 

ability, an employee must have been 

subject to the retirement act for at least 

1 out of the last 2 years before the sep- 

aration on which his retirement is based. 


94. Is there any other general re- 

quirement which must be met? 
Yes. Public Law 769, 83d Congress, 
prohibits payment of annuities to per- 
sons who have committed certain speci- 
fied offenses or acts, mainly in connection 
with their employment. A person who 
is barred by this law cannot receive 
annuity. 


95. Must an employee apply for re- 
tirement? 

Yes. He must apply on Standard Form 
2801. If he has not yet been separated 
or if he has been separated for 30 days 
or less he should submit the application 
to his employing agency. If he has been 
separated for more than 30 days he may 
submit his application direct to the Civil 
Service Commission. 


96. Is there a compulsory retirement 
age? 

Yes. Any employee who has served at 

least 15 years is automatically separated 

for age retirement at the end of the month 

in which he reaches 70, unless he is con- 


tinued in service by Executive order or 
by action of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. However, a citizen employee of 
the Canal Zone Government or the Pan- 
ama Canal Co. on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, or an employee of the Alaska Rail- 
road in the Territory of Alaska, must be 
separated for age retirement upon reach- 
ing 62 if he has completed 15 years of 
service (all of which was on the Isthmus 
of Panama or in Alaska, or in the two 
places), unless he is continued in service 
by Executive order or by action of the 
Civil Service Commission. 


97. Are heads of departments and 
other presidential appointees sub- 
ject to automatic separation for 
age retirement? 


Yes. 


98. Are any groups of employees ex- 
empt from automatic separation 
for age retirement? 

Yes. Certain employees in the legislative 

and judicial branches of the Government 

are exempt. 


99. Must creditable military service 
be included in determining 
whether an employee meets the 
15-year service requirement for 
automatic separation for age re- 
tirement? 


Yes. 


100. Must a period of service for 
which an employee owes a de- 
posit or a redeposit be included 
in determining whether he 
meets the 15-year service re- 
quirement? 


Yes. It is also included in determining 
whether an employee meets the service 
requirement for optional retirement or 
any of the other kinds of retirement. 


101. What if the employee does not 
meet the service requirement 
when he reaches the compul- 
sory retirement age? 
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He may remain in Federal employment 
until he completes the 15-year service re- 
quirement, unless he is separated for an- 
other reason (for example, reduction in 
force, or optional retirement). 


102. When does the annuity begin in 
age retirement cases? 


It begins on the first of the month after 
separation. 


103. Under what conditions may an 

employee retire optionally? 

An employee is eligible for optional re- 

tirement upon meeting one of the fellow- 

ing minimum combinations of age and 
service: 

(a) Age 62 with 5 years of service; 

(b) Age 60 with 30 years of service; 

(c) Betwetn ages 55 and 60 with 30 years 
of service, but on a reduced annuity. 
The reduction is 42 of 1 percent 
for ‘each full month (1 percent a 
year) he is under age 60. (See table 
on page 32.) 

An employee whose duties are hazardous 

and primarily the investigation, appre- 

hension, or detention of criminals may 
voluntarily retire (without reduction for 
being under age 60) if he is age 50 or 
over, has at least 20 years of service in 
such law-enforcement duties, including 
at least r:year immediately preceding re- 
tirement, and meets the other conditions 
mentioned in questions 104 and 105. 


104. What other conditions must a 
law-enforcement employee meet 
to voluntarily retire at or after 
age 50? 

The head of his department or agency 

must recommend his retirement and the 

Civil Service Commission must approve. 


105. Must application for optional 
retirement be made before the 
employee is separated from the 
service? 

No. However it is advisable to apply 

about 60 days in advance of the date 

scheduled for separation. This will help 
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in receiving the first annuity check on 
time. 


106. May an employee who resigns 
or is discharged for cause re- 
ceive annuity under the op- 
tional provision? 

Yes. Regardless of the reason for sep- 

aration, the individual who meets the 

age and service requirements indicated 
is eligible for such annuity unless he is 

barred as explained in question 94. 


107. When does the annuity begin in 
optional retirement cases? 

It begins on the first of the month after 

separation, or on the first of the month 

after termination of pay status if the 

employee met the age and service re- 

quirements at that time. 


108. Under what conditions may an 

employee retire for disability? 
An employee must become totally dis- 
abled for useful and efficient service in 
his position and have completed at least 
5 years of civilian service. 


109. What constitutes 

ability”? 
Inability of the employee because of dis- 
ease or injury, to satisfactorily and eff- 
ciently pesfogjn his duties or the duties 
of .a sinidlar position. It need not be 
shown that the applicant is disabled for 
all kinds of work. 


“total dis- 


110. Who detegmines whether an 
employee is totally disabled so 
as to qualify for annuity? 

The Civil Service Commission makes 

the determination. Unless there is 

other evidence acceptable to the Commis- 
sion, the employee must undergo an of- 
ficial medical examination which will 
be arranged, without cost to him, either 
by his employing agency or the Civil 
Service Commission. 


111. May disability annuity be based 
on any disease or injury? 

No. It may not be based on a disability 

of short duration, or on disability due 

to vicious habits, intemperance, or will- 
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ful misconduct on the employee’s part 
within the 5-year period before he be- 


comes disabled. 


112. Must the injury or disease be in- 
curred while on duty? 


No. If it is so incurred, however, the 
employee will have a choice between 
annuity under the Retirement Act and 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, and may choose 
whichever is to his advantage. 


113. Is there any limitation with re- 
spect to making claim for dis- 
ability annuity? 

Yes. Application must be filed with the 

Civil Service Commission before the em- 

ployee is separated from service, or with- 

in 1 year thereafter. 


114. Are there any exceptions to this 
time limitation? 
Yes. If an employee is mentally in- 
competent at the time of separation or 
becomes so within 1 year thereafter, the 
Civil Service Commission may extend 
the time limitation if application is filed 
within 1 year from the date he is re- 
stored to competency or a guardian is 
appointed for him, whichever is earlier. 


115. Who files the annuity applica- 
tion if an employee is mentally 
incompetent? 

The employee’s guardian, if one has been 

appointed; otherwise a rélative or other 

interested person may file the claim. 


116. May the employing department 
or agency apply to have an em- 
ployee retired for disability? 

Yes, if the agency believes that the em- 

ployee is totally disabled for useful and 

efficient service in his position and the 
employee refuses, or is unable because 
of his condition, to file application. 


117. Should any other papers be filed 
with the disability annuity ap- 
plication? 

Yes. The claim should be accompanied 

by (a) a statement from the applicant’s 

superior officer, showing how the em- 
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ployee’s condition affects his perform- 
ance of duty, and (b) a report from his 
own doctor describing fully his disabil- 
ities. Each statement should express an 
opinion as to whether the disability is 
the result of vicious habits, intemper- 
ance, or willful misconduct. 


118. When does a disability annuity 
begin? 

It begins on the first day of the month 

after separation, or on the first of the 

month after termination of pay status 

if total disability is shown to exist at 

that time. 


119. Are further medical examina- 
tions necessary after the em- 
ployee is placed on the disabil- 
ity annuity roll? 

Annual examinations are required until 

the annuitant reaches age 60, unless in 

the meantime it is found that the dis- 

ability is of a permanent nature. A 

finding of permanent total disability may 

be made upon the first or any later 
examination, and will eliminate the need 
for any further examination unless cir- 


. cumstances warrant. 


120. Must the annuitant pay for these 
medical examinations? 

No. The Government pays for the ex- 

aminations. If travel is required, the 

annuitant may be reimbursed for any 

reasonable expenses. 


121. In case a disability annuitant re- 
covers, what is his status? 


His annuity is continued temporarily 
(not to exceed 1 year) to give him an 
opportunity to find a position. If he 
is reemployed in the Government serv- 
icc within the year, annuity stops at the 
end of the month prior to reemploy- 
ment. If he is not so reemployed, the 
annuity stops at the end of the month 
prior to the expiration of the 1-year 
period. 


122. What happens to a disability an- 
nuitant whose earning capacity 
is restored? 
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Even if he remains totally disabled, an 
annuitant whose earning capacity is re- 
stored before he reaches age 60 will have 
his annuity discontinued. It earning ca 
pacity is restored, the annuity is con 
tinued temporarily (not to exceed 1 year). 
If he is reemployed in the Government 
service within the year, annuity stops at 
the end of the month prior to reem- 
ployment. If he is not so reemployed, 
the annuity stops at the end of the month 
prior to the expiration of the 1-year 


period. 


123. When is a disability annuitant’s 
earning capacity considered re- 
stored? 

Earning capacity is considered restored 

if in each of 2 consecutive calendar years 

the annuitant’s income from wages or 

self-employment, or both, is at least 80 

percent of the current salary of the po- 

sition from which he retired. 


124. Is a disability annuitant’s earn- 
ing capacity considered restored 
if he at any time earns at least 80 
percent of the current salary of 
the position from which he re- 
tired? 
No. This restriction applies only to a 
disability annuitant who is under age 60. 
In addition, he must earn 80 percent or 
more of the current salary of the position 
from which he retired in each of 2 suc- 
cessive calendar years—for example, if 
his earnings are equal to or more than 
the 80 percent figure in 1956 and 1957, 
he is considered restored to an earning 
capacity. If he meets the 80 percent fig- 
ure in 1956 but not in 1957 then he is not 
considered restored. 


125. Does the restriction on earnings 
apply to an annuitant who has 
been found permanently dis- 
abled? 


Yes, if he is under age 60. 


126. Is income from such sources as 
rents, dividends, social security, 
pensions, annuities, insurance 
policies, and investments such as 
stocks and bonds considered in 
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deciding whether a disability an- 
nuitant’s earning capacity is re- 
stored? 

No. Only income from wages and self- 
employment is considered. 


127. Is reinstatement in the Federal 
service automatic upon recovery 
or restoration to earning capac- 
ity? 

No. The individual must locate 


a po 
sition by his own efforts. 


128. If an annuitant who has recov- 
ered or whose earning capacity 
is restored is not reemployed in 
the Government service, may he 
receive a further annuity after 
his disability annuity stops? 

Yes. He is considered as involuntarily 

separated as of the date disability an- 

nuity stops, and, depending on his 
length of service, would be eligible to 
draw one of the following annuities: 

(a) Deferred annuity, which would be- 
gin when he reaches age 62. 

(b) 20-year discontinued-service annuity, 
if he is age 50 or older, which would 
begin immediately. 

(c) 25-year discontinued-service annuity, 
which would begin immediately. 


129. Must a disability annuitant who 
is reemployed after recovery or 
restoration of earning capacity 
repay any of the annuity re- 
ceived in order to qualify for an 
annuity at some future time? 


No. 

130. If a disabled employee is over 
age 62 and has at least 5 years of 
service, has he any alternative 
other than applying for disabil- 
ity retirement? 

Yes. He may retire optionally. 


131. What are the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
these alternatives? 


An employee who has Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance. will re- 
tain his life insurance coverage without 
further cost to himself if he retires for 
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He will not retain this cov- 
erage if he retires optionally with less 
than 15 years of service. 


disability. 


This is the only 
difference between the disability and op- 
tional retirement benefits. Of course no 
medical examination is required for op- 


tional retirement. 


132. Who is eligible for 25-year dis- 
continued-service retirement? 

Any employee who is separated involun 

tarily through no fault of his own after 


npleting 25 or more years of service. 


In this kind of retirement the annuity is 
reduced by— 
(a) hi2 of 1 percent for each full month 


(1 percent a year) the retiring em- 


ployee is under age 60 (but not un- 
der age 55), and 
(b) “6 of 1 percent for each full month 
(2 percent a year), if any, he is under 
age 55. (See table on page 32.) 
133. When does this 25-year discon- 
tinued-service annuity begin? 
It begins on the first of the month after 
separation from the service, or on the 
first of the month after termination of 
pay status if the employee met the service 
requirements at that time. 


134. Who is eligible for 20-year dis- 
continued-service retirement? 

Any employee who is separated invol- 

untarily through no fault of his own 

after reaching age 50 and completing 

20 or more years of service. In this 

kind of retirement the annuity is re- 

duced by— 

(a) ‘2 of 1 percent for each full month 
(1 percent a year) the retiring em- 
ployee is under age 60 (but not un- 

der age 55), and 

(b) “6 of 1 percent for each full month 
(2 percent a year), if any, he is un- 

der age 55. (See table on page 32.) 

135. When does this 20-year discon- 

tinued-service annuity begin? 

It begins on the first of the month after 

separation from service, or on the first 


of the month after termination of pay 
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status if the employee met the age and 
service requirements at that time. 


136. When is an employee consid- 
ered involuntarily - separated 
through no fault ef his own? 

When he is separated against his will 
and without his consent except for cause 
on charges of misconduct, delinquency, 
etc. Some examples of involuntary sep- 
arations are: reduction in force, abolish- 
ment of a position, or liquidation of an 
office or agency. 


137. Is a resignation ever considered 

as an involuntary separation? 
Yes, in a few instances such as when an 
employee resigns because his office is 
moving to a distant location and he is 
unable to move, or when an employee 
resigns after he receives a reduction-in- 
force notice. 


138. Who is eligible for deferred re- 
tirement? 
Any employee under age 62 who, after 


completing at least 5 years of civilian 
service, is separated or transferred to a 
position in which he is not under the 


Retirement Act. 


139. When does this deferred annu- 
ity begin? 

It begins on the first of the month after 

the separated employee reaches age 62. 


140. Is an employee eligible for de- 
ferred annuity regardless of rea- 
son for separation? 

Yes, even though he resigns or is re- 

moved for cause, unless he is barred as 

explained in question 94. 


141. Does an employee who, at his 
last separation, fails to meet the 
minimum service requirement 
mentioned in question 93 (1 out 
of the last 2 years under the Re- 
tirement Act) lose his eligibility 
for deferred retirement which 
he had as a result of an earlier 
separation? 

No. He may still retire at age 62 based 

on the earlier separatign. 
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142. When should a separated em- 
ployee apply for deferred re- 
tirement? 

Vil. 

143. How many types of annuities 
are there? 

Three. They are known as the “life 


annuity,” the “ 
efit to widow or widower,” 


reduced annuity with ben- 
and the “re- 
duced annuity with benefit to person 
having an insurable interest.’ 


144. What is the “life annuity”? 

It is the annuity which is ordinarily pay- 
able to the retiring employee for his life 
unless it is terminated for reasons such 
as reemployment or recovery from dis- 
ability. Under this type, which any re- 
tiring employee may choose, no survivor 
annuity will be payable unless the an- 
nuitant at his death leaves dependent 
children. (See question 223.) 


145. What is the “reduced annuity 
with benefit to widow or 
widower’? 

In this type, the retiring employee takes 

a reduction in his annuity and names his 

wife (or her husband) to receive a sur- 

vivor annuity. 


146. Who may elect a “reduced an- 
nuity with benefit to widow or 
widower”? 

Any employee, including one who is re- 
tiring at age 62 on a deferred annuity, 
may choose this type if he is married at 
the time his annuity is scheduled to 


begin. 


147. When is the survivor annuity 

to the widow or widower paid? 
Monthly benefits to the widow or widow- 
er begin the first of the month in which 
the retired employee dies and continue 
until the widow or widower remarries 
or dies, 


148. How much survivor annuity will 
the widow pr widower receive? 
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He should file his application for re- 
tirement about 60 days before he reaches 
age 62. 


TYPES OF ANNUITIES 


Except in certain disability retirement 
cases (see question 172) the retiring em- 
ployee may choose all or any portion of his 
annuity as a base for figuring the amount 
of the widow’s or widower’s annu- 
ity. The widow or widower will receive 
50 percent of the amount which the em- 
ployee chooses as a base. For example, 
if the retiring employee chooses $1,200 
as a base, his widow would get $600 a 
year or $50 a month; if he chooses $2,400 
as a base, his widow would get $1,200 a 
year or $100 a month; if he chooses all 
his annuity as a base and if all his an- 
nuity amounts to $3,600, his widow would 
get $1,800 a year or $150 a month. 


149. If an employee elects a ‘‘reduced 
annuity with benefit to widow 
or widower” how much is the 
reduction in his annuity? 

That depends on how much of his an- 

nuity the retiring employee chooses as 

a base for the survivor annuity. The 

reduction is 244 percent of the first $2,400 

chosen as a base plus 10 percent of any 
amount over $2,400. For example, if the 

retiring employee chooses $1,200 as a 

base the reduction in his annuity will be 

Y, percent of $1,200 or $30 a year; if he 
chooses $2,400 as a base the reduction 
in his annuity would be 2% percent of 
$2,400 or $60 a year; if he chooses $3,600 
as a base, the reduction in his annuity 
would be 2, percent of the first $2,400 
or $60 a year plus 10 percent of the bal- 
ance ($1,200) or $120 a year for a total 
reduction of $180 a year. 


150. Does the age of the wife or hus- 
band who is named as survivor- 
annuitant affect the rate of an- 
nuity? 

No. 
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151. What is the “reduced annuity 
with benefit to person having an 
insurable interest”? 


In this type, the retiring employee takes 
a reduction in his annuity and names a 
person who has an insurable interest in 
his life to receive a survivor annuity. 


152. What is meant by an “insurable 
interest”? 


If the person named can reasonably ex- 
pect to receive some kind of financial 
benefit from the continuance of the life 
of the retiring employee, an insurable in- 
terest exists. Generally speaking, any 
near relative would have an insurable 
interest in the retiring employee. If a 
person other than a near relative is 
named, proof of an insurable interest may 
be required. 


153. Who may elect a “reduced an- 
nuity with benefit to person hav- 
ing an insurable interest’’? 

Any retiring employee who is unmarried 

and who is in good health. This in- 

cludes one who is retiring at age 62 on 

a deferred annuity. A widowed or di- 

vorced employee is considered unmarried. 


154. Who determines whether the re- 
tiring employee is in good 
health? 

The Civil Service Commission will ar- 
range to have the employee examined at 
no cost to himself. If he is found by 
the Commission to be in reasonably good 
health, he can choose the “reduced an- 
nuity with benefit to person having an 
insurable interest.” 


155. When is the survivor annuity to 
the person having an insurable 
interest paid? 

Monthly benefits to the person having an 

insurable interest begin the first of the 

month in which the retired employee dies 
and continue for life. 


156. If an employee elects a “reduced 
annuity with benefit to person 





having an insurable interest” 
how much is the reduction in 
his annuity? 

That depends on the difference in ages 
between the retiring employee and the 
person he names as having an insurable 
interest. A table from which the re- 
duction in any particular case can be 
figured is on page 31. For example, if 
a retiring employee names a person who 
is 11 years younger than himself, he will 
have his annuity reduced by 20 percent; 
if the person named is older than the 
retiring employee, the reduction is 10 
percent; if the person named is 30 years 
younger, the reduction is 40 percent, 
which is the maximum reduction. 


157. How much survivor annuity 
will the person having an in- 
surable interest receive? 


The person named as having an insur- 
able interest will receive 50 percent of 
the reduced annuity paid to the retired 
employee. 


158. How does a retiring employee 
elect the type of annuity he 
wishes to receive? 


There is space on the application for re- 
tirement (Standard Form 2801) in which 
the retiring employee indicates his choice. 
The application also explains each type 
of annuity. 


159. Can an annuitant ever change 
the type of annuity he elected 
at retirement? 

No. A life annuity cannot be changed 
to name a survivor. If a person named 
as survivor annuitant should die before 
the retired employee, no change in elec- 
tion will be permitted, the annuity to 
the retired employee will not be in- 
creased, nor can he name any other per- 
son as survivor annuitant. For these 
reasons, a retiring employee should give 
careful consideration to the type of an- 
nuity he elects when he fills out his ap- 
plication for retirement. 
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Vill. ANNUITY COMPUTATIONS 


160. How is the amount of an em- 

ployee’s annuity determined? 
The amount of annuity depends prima- 
rily upon an employee’s length of service 
and his “high-5” average salary. These 
two items are used in a formula which 
produces the employee's basic annuity. 
The basic annuity obtained by using the 
formula may then be reduced or in- 
creased for various reasons. 


161. How is an employee's length of 
service figured? 
All periods of creditable service, except 
any for which the employee owes a re- 
deposit, are added together. The odd 
days in the total are dropped and the 
time (years and months) remaining is 
the length of service used in the annu- 
ity computation formula. For example: 


Periods of creditable | Years | Months |Days 
service 


Sept. 13, 1925, to Nov. 





9, 1929 Dae l 27 
Nov. 4, 1930, to Oct. 12, | 
1945 , Mo 2 9 
Mar. 1, 1948, to Dec. 31, 
1956 ars 8 10 0 
sce aac eta ae 4 aid 26 22 | 3% 
Length of service is 27 years and 11 months, 


with 6 days being dropped. 


162. Is there any limit to the length 
of service which may be cred- 
ited? 

No. All creditable civilian and military 

service may be counted. 


163. How is an employee’s “igh-5” 
average salary figured? 
The “high-5” average salary is the high- 
est salary obtainable by averaging the 
rates of basic salary in effect during any 
5 consecutive years of service, with each 
rate weighted by the time it was in ef- 
fect. (See question 5 for definition of 
basic salary.) Here is an example of 


an average salary computation which 
covers the 5-year period from January 1, 
1952, to December 31, 1956: 


Time rate 


Rate in | was in effect Annual 

effect from rate 
| Yr. |Mo.| Dy 

1/1/52 p> ig 

to 1} OO} O| X $3, 000=$3, 000 
12/31/52 | 
1/1/53 ood 

to l 6; 0|X 3,00= 5§,250 
6/30/54 ee 18 <a 
7/1/54 oe 

to 0} 3} 0|X 4,000= 1,000 
9/30/54 | | 
10/1/54 eo a 

to + 2| 3] 0} X 5,000=11, 250 
12/31/56 

Total 5 0 0 5§/$20, 500 


““*high-5"" average salary=$4, 100 


164. Must the 5 years over which the 
“high-5” average salary is fig- 
ured consist of comtinuous serv- 
ice? 

No. The 5 years need not be continuous 
but they must consist of consecutive pe- 
riods of service. Thus 2 or more sep- 
arate periods of employment which fol- 
low each other may be joined to make 
up the 5 consecutive years of service 
over which the “high-5” average salary 
is figured. 


165. Must the “high-5” average sal- 
ary be figured over 5 calendar 
years? 


No. The 5-year period used need not 
start on a January 1. It may start and 
end on whichever dates will give the 5 
years over which the highest average 
salary can be obtained. Because an 
employee’s salary tends to increasé the 
longer he works, the “high-5” aver- 
age will usually be found during the 
last 5 years of service, but any other 5- 
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year period may be used if it will produce 
a higher average salary. 


166. May a period of separation from 
service which totals 3 calendar 
days or less be included in the 
5 years over which the “high-5” 
average salary is figured? 

Yes. The salary rate to be used for 

such a period of separation is the one 

the employee was receiving at the time 
of the separation involved. 


167. May military pay be used in fig- 
uring the “high-5” average sal- 
ary? 

No. However if the military service 

was performed while on furlough from 

a civilian position, the furlough period 

may be counted as civilian service and 

the civilian salary rate may be used to 


figure the “high-5” average salary. 


168. May a period of service for 
which the employee owes a de- 
posit or a redeposit be used in 
figuring the “high-5” average 
salary? 

Yes. 


169. What is the general formula for 
obtaining the basic annuity? 


Take: 14 percent of the “high-5” 
average salary and multiply the re- 
sult by 5 years of service; 

(b) Add: 1% percent of the same “high- 
e average salary multiplied by years 
of service between 5 and 10; 

(c) Add: 2 percent of the same “high-5” 
average salary multiplied by all serv- 
ice over 10 years. 

The result is the basic annuity. Here 
is an example of how the formula would 
be applied to an employee with 30 years’ 
service and a “high-5” 


$6,000: 


Take: 1% percent of $6,000 (or $90) X5 


average salary of 





years $450 
Add: 1 % percent of $6,000 (or $105) X5§ 
years — 
Add: 2 percent of $6, 00 (or $120) X20 
years 2, 400 
Basic annuity (per year) $3, 375 


FOR 
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Instead of ang the 144 percent, 134 
percent, and 2 percent of the “high-5” 
average salary used in the general for- 
mula, there m: ay be substituted 1 percent 
of the “high-5” average salary plus $25 
tor any or all of these percentages. This 
substitution is made whenever it will re- 
sult in a larger annuity. For example, 
the substitution is made in the first part 
of the formula in a case where an em- 
ployee (with 20 years of service) had a 


“high-5” average salary of $4,000: 
I percent of $4, +$25 (or $65) X5 
years 8 : $325 
134 percent of $4,000 (or $70) X 5 years 350 
2 percent of $4,000 (or $80) X10 years. . s 
Basic annuity (per year) 2 475 


170. Is there a rule for deciding when 
to substitute 1 percent of the 
“high-5” average salary plus $25 
for the percentages in the gen- 


eral formula? 


Yes. If the “high-5” average salary is 
$2,500 or less, substitute the 1 percent 
plus $25 for all parts of the general for- 


mula. If the “high-5” average salary is 
between $2,500 and $3,333, substitute the 
I percent plus $25 for the 14 percent 
and 1% percent in the first and second 
parts of the general formula. If the 
“high-5” average salary is between $3,334 
and $4, 999, substitute the 1 percent plus 
$25 for the 14 percent in the first part 
of the general formula. If the “high-5” 
average salary is $5,000 or over, no sub- 
stitution is necessary. 


171. Is the general formula for com- 
puting the basic annuity used in 
all kinds of retirement? 

It is used in computing the basic annul- 

ties in age, optional, 25-year discontinued- 

service, 20-year discontinued-service and 
deferred retirements. It is used in dis 

ability retirements only if it produces a 

greater basic annuity than the guaranteed 

minimum. (See question 173.) It is 
not used in certain cases of law-enforce- 

ment employees. (See question 175.) 


What is meant by the guaran- 
teed minimum disability an- 
nuity? 
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The law guarantees a minimum annuity 
to employees who retire on account of 
disability. If the employee’s “earned” 
annuity—that is, the basic annuity as 
computed under the general formula—is 
less than the guaranteed minimum, the 
guaranteed minimum becomes the 
basic annuity for all purposes except de- 
termining the amount of survivor bene- 
fit. Only the retiring employee's 
“earned” annuity may be used as a base 
for the survivor benefit. (See questions 
148 and 169.) 


173. How much is the guaranteed 
minimum disability annuity? 
The guaranteed minimum is not a fixed 
amount but may vary from one employee 
to another depending on age and “high- 
5” average salary. The guaranteed min- 
imum in a particular case would be the 
lesser of the two following amounts: 
(a) 40 percent of the employee’s “high- 
5° average salary, or 
(b) The amount obtained under the gen- 
eral formula after increasing the em- 
ployee’s actual service by the time 
remaining between the date of his 
separation and the date he attains 
age 60. 


174. Do all employees who retire for 
disability get the guaranteed 
minimum annuity? 

No. If the general formula will pro- 

duce a larger basic annuity than the 

guaranteed minimum, the employee will 
get the larger amount. The general 
formula will always produce a larger 
annuity if the employee is age 60 or over 

when he retires or if he has at least 21 

years and 11 months of actual service. 


175. Is there a special formula used 
for law-enforcement employees 
who retire voluntarily at age 50 
or over with at leas: 20 years of 
law-enforcement service? 

Yes. The basic annuity in such cases 

is figured by taking 2 percent of the 

“high-5” average salary and multiplying 

the result by the years of service. 
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176. Is there a limitation on the 
amount of the basic annuity? 


Yes. The basic annuity under any 
formula mentioned cannot be more than 
80 percent of the “high-5” average sal- 
ary. Where it is more than this 80 
percent figure, the basic annuity must 
be reduced to 80 percent of the “high- 
5” average salary. 


177. When is the basic annuity re- 

duced? 

The basic annuity is reduced when: 

1. It is more than 80 percent of the “high- 
5” average salary. (See question 176 
for amount of reduction.) 

. The retiring employee is under age 
60, except when he retires for dis- 
ability or when he reures under the 
special provisions for law-enforcement 
employees. (See questions 103, 132, 
and 134 for amount of reduction.) 

3. The retiring employee has failed to 
make a deposit. (See question 25 
for amount of reduction.) 

4. The retiring employee elects a “re- 
duced annuity with benefit to widow 
or widower” or a “reduced annuity 
with benefit to a person having an 
insurable interest.” (See questions 
149 and 156 for amount of reduction. ) 


tw 


178. Can a retiring employee have 
more than one reduction in his 
basic annuity? 


Yes. It is possible for a retiring em- 
ployee to have his basic annuity reduced 
for any or all of the reasons mentioned 
in question 177. 


179. If the basic annuity must be re- 
duced more than once, in what 
order should the reductions be 
made? 


The reductions should be made in the 
order in which they are shown in ques- 
tion 177. First the basic annuity is re- 
duced, then the amount of the second 
reduction is subtracted from the bal- 
ance, etc. After all required reductions 
have been made, the amount remaining 
is the yearly annuity. 


: 
| 
| 
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180. When is a retiring employee’s 
annuity increased? 
The annuity is increased if the retiring 
employee has made voluntary contribu- 
tions to purchase additional annuity. 
(See question 84 for the amount of in- 
crease.) It may also be increased if 
the retiring employee had served in the 
construction of the Panama Canal or 
Alaska Railroad. (See question 181.) 


181. What is the increase for service 
in the construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal or Alaska Railroad? 

A citizen employee who worked on the 

construction of the Panama Canal or 

Alaska Railroad will be paid an addi- 

tional annuity of $36 for each year of 

his construction service if he is not al- 
ready receiving a benefit based on this 
service. 


182. Is the additional annuity pur- 
chased by voluntary contribu- 
tions or on account of construc- 
tion service added to the basic 
anouity? 





Yes, if there are no reductions to be made 
in the basic annuity. If there are re- 
ductions, they must be made first and 
then the additional annuity is added to 
the amount remaining. The total is 
the yearly annuity. 


183. What figure is used as the year- 
ly annuity if the bas‘c annuity 
does not have to be reduced or 
increased for any reason? 

The basic annuity becomes the yearly 

annuity. 


184. Must the yearly annuity be ad- 
justed? 

Yes. All annuities (including survivor 
annuities) are payable in equal monthly 
installments rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar. To obtain the monthly rate, the 
yearly annuity must be divided by 12. 
This gives the monthly rate which is 
adjusted to the nearest dollar by raising 
50 cents or more to the next higher dol- 
lar or dropping 49 cents or less. For 
example, a monthly rate of $125.50 would 
be raised to $126; a monthly rate of 
$125.49 would become $125. 


IX. REEMPLOYMENT OF ANNUITANTS 


185. May an annuitant be employed 
outside the Federal Govern- 
ment? 


Yes. 


186. Would employment outside the 
Federal Government have any 
effect on annuity payments? 

As a general rule, outside employment 

will have no effect on the annuity pay- 

ments or the annuitant’s right to receive 
them. However, it may affect the rights 
of certain disability annuitants. 


187. How could outside employment 
affect a disability annuitant? 
For a disability annuitant who is under 
age 60, work in an outside position may 
indicate recovery from his disability or, 
if his income from wages or self-employ- 





ment is sufficient, restoration of earning 
capacity. Either of these would affect 
his right to annuity as explained in ques- 
tions 121 to 128. 


188. May an annuitant be reem- 
ployed in the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Yes. He may be reemployed in any po- 

sition for which he is qualified. 


189. What effect will reemployment 
in the Federal Government have 
on annuity payments? 


That depends on several things: 


(a) If the annuitant’s retirement was 
based on an involuntary separation 
(except for age retirement) which 
was not due to any fault of his own, 








or if he was retired for disability 
and later found to be recovered or 
restored to earning capacity, his an- 
nuity will be either discontinued or 
suspended: 


(1) If the reemployment is subject 
to the Retirement Act, his an- 
nuity will be discontinued and 
his future retirement rights will 
depend on the law in effect at 
the time he is separated from 
the reemployment. 


~~ 
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If his reemployment is not sub 
ject to the Retirement Act his 
annuity payments will be sus- 
pended and when he is separated 
from the reemployment they will 
be resumed at the old rate. 


(b) If the annuitant’s retirement was 
based on a voluntary separation or 
an involuntary separation for cause, 
or if he retired for age, or if he was 
a disability annuitant age 60 or over 
at the time of reemployment, his 
annuity will continue without inter- 
ruption but his salary during the 
reemployment will be reduced by 
the amount of annuity he receives. 
Under certain conditions, the annui- 
tant may, when he is separated from 
the reemployment, be eligible for a 
supplemental annuity based on the 
reemployment service. 


190. Under what conditions would a 
reemployed annuitant be eligi- 
ble for a supplemental annuity? 

When an annuitant as described in ques- 

tion 189 (b) is separated from reemploy- 

ment, he would be eligible for a sup- 
plemental annuity if his final period of 
reemployment consisted of at least 1 year 
of continuous full-time service. (Reem- 
ployment service under another retire- 
ment system for Federal or District of 

Columbia Government employees and 

service in a few particular positions—the 

President and certain United States 

judges—is not qualifying for this pur- 

pose. ) 


191. How is the supplemental an- 
nuity computed? 
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By applying part (b) or part (c), or both, 
of the general formula, depending on 
the annuitant’s total length of service, 
to the period of his fulltime reemploy- 
ment. (See question 169.) The fol- 
lowing example illustrates which parts 
of the general formula are to be used. 
The example assumes that 3 years was 
the period of full-time reemployment. 


If the annuitant’s original retirement was based 


n 6 years of service, only part (b) of the formula 
would be used because his total service was less 
than 10 years. If his original retirement was 
based on 10 or more years of service, only part 
(c) of the formula would be used because this 


part applies to all service over 10 years. If his 


original retirement was based on 8 years of serv- 
ice both parts (b) and (c) would be used; part 
(b) would be applied to 2 years of the reem 
ployment — because it was between 5 and 10 
years of total service, and yon (c) would be 

applied to the remaining year of reemployment 
service because, when cons ‘dered as a part of 
his total service, it was over 10 years. 


192. What average salary is used in 
computing the supplemental 
annuity under the _ general 
formula? 

The full rates of basic salary in effect 
during all periods of full-time reemploy- 
ment, with each rate weighted by the 
time it was in effect, are used to figure 
the average salary. The “high-5” aver 
age salary is not used. 


193. Are the full rates of basic salary 
in effect during the reemploy- 
ment used to figure the average 
salary? 

Yes, even though the reemployed annu- 

itant was not paid at the full rates be- 

cause his basic salary during the reem- 

ployment was reduced by the amount of 

his annuity. 


194. Is all service during the reem- 
ployment used in computing 
the supplemental annuity? 

After the annuitant completes 1 year of 
continuous full-time service, all prior 
periods of full-time reemployment, in- 
cluding periods shorter than 1 year, are 
added together and the total years and 
months are used in computing the sup- 
plemental annuity. 
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195. Must the supplemental annuity 
as computed under the general 


formula be reduced for any rea- 
son? 


It must be reduced by 10 percent of the 
amount due as deposit to cover the re 
employment service, during which no 
retirement made from 
salary, unless the annuitant deposits these 
deductions, with interest. This deposit 
may be made only after the annuitant 
has been separated from the reemploy 
ment. 


deduc tuuons 


are 


Also, if the annuitant is under age 60 


supplemental annuity must be re 
duced as explained in questions 103, 132 
1 134. 


196. May a survivor-type annuity be 
elected with respect to the sup- 
plemental annuity? 

No. The supplemental annuity is al- 

ways a “life-annuity.” (See question 

144.) It cannot be used to provide or 

increase survivor annuity benefits. 


197. If an annuitant continues to re- 
ceive monthly annuity pay- 
ments during reemployment, 
are these payments charged 
against the deductions and in- 
terest to his credit in the re- 
tirement fund? 


X. DEATH 


What kind of death benefits are 

there? 

There are two kinds: 

(a) A survivor annuity benefit which is 
payable in monthly installments. 

(b) A lump-sum benefit which is paid 

only once. 


200. 


201. To whom is a survivor annuity 
payable? 

Under certain conditions, a survivor an- 

nuity may be payable to the widow (or 

widower) and dependent children of a 
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Not if he completes at least 1 year of con- 
tinuous full-time employment. If he does 
not complete 1 year of such employment, 
the amount to his credit in the fund 


is reduced by total annuity paid. 


198. Should an annuitant notify the 
Civil Service Commission if he 
is reemployed in the Federal 
Government? 

He should tell the agency in which he 

is reemployed that he is an annuitant. 

The agency must, in appropriate cases, 

notify the Commission when the an- 


nuitant is reemployed and when he is 
separated. 


199. If an annuitant is reemployed in 
the middle of a month and his 
annuity must be suspended or 
terminated, will annuity be 
paid for the part of the month 
during which he was not re- 
employed? 

No. Because of this, it is to the an- 
nuitant’s advantage to return to work 
on the first day of the month, or as 
soon thereafter as possible, if he can 
make arrangements with the reemploy- 
ing agency to do so. In this way he 
will earn the maximum salary for the 
month in which he is reemployed and 
for which he will not be paid any an- 
nuity. 


BENEFITS 


deceased employee or deceased annuitant. 
It may also be payable to a person hav- 
ing an insurable interest and who was 
named by an annuitant upon retirement. 


202. What conditions must the de- 
ceased employee have met to 
permit payment of a survivor 
annuity? 

He (or she) must have completed at least 

5 years of civilian service and at time of 

death must have held a position in whXh 

he was subject to the Retirement Act. , 
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203. What conditions must _ the 
widow of a deceased employee 
meet to be eligible for a sur- 
vivor annuity? 

She must have been married to the em- 

ployee for at least 2 years immediately 

before his death or, if married less than 

2 years, be the mother of his child born 


of the marriage. 


204. What conditions must the wid- 
ower of a deceased employee 
meet to be eligible for a survivor 
annuity? 

He must have been married to the em- 
ployee at least 2 years immediately be- 
fore her death or, if married less than 2 
years, be the father of her child born of 
the marriage. In addition, he must be 
incapable of self-support by reason of 
mental or physical disability and must 
have received more than one-half his sup- 
port from the deceased employee. 


205. What conditions must a child of 
a deceased employee meet to be 
eligible for a survivor annuity? 

The child must be unmarried and under 
age 18. (A child who is over 18 may 
be eligible if he or she is incapable of 
self-support because of a physical or men- 
tal disability which began before age 18.) 
In addition, if the deceased employee is 
survived by a wife or husband, the child 
must have received more than one-half 
support from the deceased parent. If the 
employee is not survived by a wife or 
husband, the one-half support require- 
ment does not apply. 


206. Is an adopted child eligible fora 
survivor annuity? 

A legally adopted child is eligible if he 

meets the conditions stated in question 

205. 


207. May a stepchild be eligible for 
a survivor annuity? 


Yes. A stepchild must meet the condi- 
tions stated in question 205. In every 
case; however, the child must have re- 
ceived more than one-half ‘support from 
the deceased ‘emiployee ‘and, in addition, 
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lived with the employee in a regular 
parent-child relationship. 


208. May an illegitimate child be 

eligible for a survivor annuity; 
Yes. He would be eligible under the 
same conditions as a stepchild. (See 
question 207.) 


209. Are the survivors of an em- 
ployee disqualified from receiv- 
ing an annuity if the employee 
was himself barred by the gen- 
eral requirement mentioned in 
question 94 (commission of @ 
certain offense)? 

Yes. 

210. How much survivor annuity will 
the widow or widower of an em- 
ployee receive? 

She or he will receive one-half of the 

yearly annuity which the deceased em- 

ployee had earned at the time of death. 

This earned annuity of the deceased em- 

ployee is computed in the same manner 

as if he had retired but without reduc- 
tion for being under age 60 and without 
any increase for voluntary contributions. 


211. How much survivor annuity 
will each child receive? 


Among other things, that depends on 
whether the deceased employee is sur- 
vived by a wife or husband. If a wife 
or husband survives, each eligible child 
will receive whichever of these 3 yearly 
amounts is the /east: 

(1) 40 percent of the employee’s “high- 
5” average salary divided by the 
number of eligible children. 

(2) $600. 

(3) $1,800 divided by the number of 
eligible children. 

If a wife or husband does not survive 

the deceased employee, each eligible 

child will receive whichever of these 3 

yearly amounts is the least: 

(1) 50 percent of the employee’s “high- 
5” average salary divided by the 
number of eligible children. 

(2) $720. 

(3) $2,160 divided by the number of 
eligible children. 


- 
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212. Must the yearly amount of sur- 
vivor annuity be adjusted? 

Yes. Survivor annuities are paid in 

monthly installments which are adjusted 

to the nearest dollar. (See question 

184.) 

213. Is a child’s survivor annuity 
payable in addition to the wid- 
ow’s (or widower’s) annuity? 

Yes. For example, if a deceased em- 

ployee is survived by a widow and 3 

children, all of whom are eligible to re- 

ceive survivor annuities, this benefit 
would be paid for all 4 survivors. 


214. If a widow (or widower) dies, 
will the children’s annuity be 
increased? 

Yes. If the children are still drawing 

annuity, their payments will be increased 

as though the employee had not been 
survived by a wife (or husband). 


215. If the annuity to one child stops 
for any reason will the annuity 
to any remaining children be 
increased? 

When the annuity to any one child stops, 
the other children’s annuities are re- 
computed as though the one child had 
never been eligible. In some cases this 
will increase the annuities to the other 
eligible children. 


216. When a child’s annuity stops, is 
the widow’s (or widower’s) an- 
nuity affected? 

No. 


217. When does the survivor annu- 
ity to a widow (or widower) of 
an employee begin? 

On the first day of the month after the 

one in which the employee died. 


218. How long will the widow (or 
widower) continue to receive 
the survivor annuity? 

Until the end of the month before the 

ene in which the widow or widower 

remarries or dies. In the case of a 

widower, his annuity could stop at the 

end of the month before the one in which 
he becomes capable of self-support. 
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219. When does the survivor annuity 
to a child begin? 

On the first day of the month after the 

one in which the employee died. 


220. How long will each child con- 
tinue to receive the survivor 
annuity? 

Until the end of the month before the 

one in which the child marries, dies, or 

reaches age 18, except that payments to 

a child who is incapable of self-support 

because of disability which began before 

age 18 stop at the end of the month 
before the one in which he marries, dies, 
or becomes capable of self-support. 


221. Are survivor annuities paid di- 
rectly to children? 

No. A child’s annuity is paid to his 
legal guardian if one has been appointed. 
If there is no legal guardian, payments 
will be made, in the discretion of the 
Civil Service Commission, to the widow 
(or widower) or other person who has 
the care of the child. 


222. Under what conditions would 
a widow (or widower) of an 
annuitant be eligible for a sur- 
vivor annuity? 

Only if the annuitant had elected a “re- 

duced annuity with benefit to widow 

or widower” when he retired. If this 
type of annuity was elected, the widow 

(or,widower) named would be eligible 

for a survivor annuity. (See questions 

145 to 150 for details about this benefit.) 


223. Under what conditions would 
an annuitant’s children be eli- 
gible for the survivor annuity? 

Regardless of the type of annuity elected 

at the time of retirement, an annuitant’s 

children would be eligible for a survivor 
annuity under the same conditions and 

in the same amounts as the children of a 

deceased employee. For details about 

this benefit see questions 205 to 208 and 

question 211. 


224. Under what conditions would a 
survivor annuity be payable to 
a person having an insurable in- 
terest in the annuitant? 
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Only if the annuitant had elected a “re 
duced annuity with benefit to person ha\ 
ing an insurable interest’ when he re 
tired. If this type of annuity was elected, 
the person named would be eligible for 
a survivor annuity. (See questions 151 
to 157 for details about this benefit.) 


225. Under what conditions would a 
lump-sum benefit be payable im- 
mediately after the death of an 
employee? 

A lump-sum benefit is payable immedi- 

ately if the deceased employee had less 

than 5 years of civilian service, or if he had 
completed 5 years but leaves no widow 

(or widower) or children who are eligi- 

ble for a survivor annuity. 


226. Of what does the immediate 
lump-sum benefit consist? 


The amount paid into the Civil Service 
retirement fund by the employee, plus 
any accrued interest. 


227. May a lump-sum benefit be paid 
if the employee leaves a widow 
(or widower) or children who 
are eligible for a survivor an- 
nuity? 
No lump-sum benefit may be paid while 
the widow (or widower) or children are 
eligible for a survivor annuity. If when 
all the survivors’ annuities have ended 
they have received in annuities an amount 
which totals less than the employee paid 
into the Civil Service retirement fund, 
plus any accrued interest, the difference 
would be payable as a lump-sum benefit. 


228. Under what conditions would a 
lump-sum benefit be payable 
after the death of a former em- 
ployee? 

If the former employee had not received 

a refund after his separation from Gov- 

ernment service, the amount he had paid 

into the Civil Service retirement fund, 
plus any accrued interest, would be pay- 
able immediately after his death. 


229. Under what conditions would a 
lump-sum benefit be payable im- 
mediately after the death of an 
annuitant? 
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A lump-sum death benefit is payable im- 
mediately only if the annuitant leaves no 
one who is eligible for a survivor annuity 
and then only if the amount of annuity 
paid out totaled less than the sum paid 
into the Civil Service retirement fund by 
the annuitant, with any accrued interest. 
The lump-sum benefit would consist of 
the difference between the amount paid 
into the retirement fund, plus interest, 
and the total paid out in annuity. 


230. May a lump-sum benefit be paid 
if the annuitant leaves a survivor 
who is eligible for an annuity? 

No lump- sum benefit may be paid while 
any survivor is eligible for an annuity. 
If when all the survivors’ annuities have 
ended, the total of the annuities paid to 
the survivors and the annuitant himself 
is less than the amount he had paid into 
the Civil Service retirement fund, plus 
any accrued interest, the difference would 
be payable in a lump sum. 


231. How is interest computed on 
lump-sum benefits? 

In the same way as on refunds. (See 

questions 250 and 251.) 


232. Who may receive the lump-sum 

payment? 

The law gives each employee and an- 

nuitant the right to dispose of this money 

as he wishes. However, no action on 
his part is necessary if he is satisfied to 
have the lump suny paid to the first per- 
son or persons listed below who are alive 
on the date title to the payment arises: 

1. To the widow or widower. 

2. If neither of the above, to the child or 
children in equal shares, with the share 
of any deceased child distributed 
among the descendants of that child. 

. If none of the above, to the parents in 
equal shares or the entire amount to 
the surviving parent. 

4. If none of the above, to the executor 


Ww 


or administrator of the estate of the- 


deceased. 

5. If none of the above, to the next of 
kin under the laws of the State in 
which the deceased was domiciled. 
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233. What should an employee or 
annuitant do if the above order 
of payment will not carry out 
his wishes? 


i 1 i DY 
c S j F 2808 } d 
: x it to the Civil Serv 


Comn n, Washington 25, D. C. 


234. May an employee or annuitant 
change or cancel his designa- 
tion of beneficiary? 

) Change or < may be 

* a new Standard Form 


ncellation 


executin 


»35. Must the husband name his wife 
as beneficiary on Standard Form 
2808 in order that she may be 
awarded an annuity upon his 
death? 


cesignation of benenciary 1S 


-sum benefit only. It has 
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no effect on the widow’s ri 
or annuity. 


1 
gut to sur- 


236. Is this also true with respect 
to a child entitled to annuity 
benefits? 


Yes. 


237. Is it necessary to apply for a 


survivor annuity or lump-sum 


benefit? 
Yes. One member of the deceased em 
ployee’s or annuitant’s family shoul j 


apply to the Civil Service Commission 
: ; 
on Standard Form 2800. 


1 ° } ' 
plication is received, the 


letermir: what bh xf ~re nav~ahl t} 
cetermines what benents are payab.e, the 


amount of the benenhts, to whom they 
11 - ' . 
are payable, and iIntorms the applic 
eo 


238. Is it necessary to employ any- 
one to assist in settling a death 
claim? 

No. 


XI. REFUNDS 


239. What is meant by a “refund”? 

\ refund is the return to an employee 

y to his credit in the retirement 

249. Under what conditions is a re- 
fund payable? 


when an 





a Cs t ice or 1S 
t © a position in which he ts 

e Ret emei Act, pre led 

ur 1 or transfer occurs and tl 

application for refund is filed with the 
Civil Service Commission at least 31 days 
before the beginning date of any annu- 
ity for which he may be eligible. 


241. May an employee who is eligi- 

le to retire on an immediate 

annuity choose to receive a re- 
fund rather than an annuity? 

No. He may not be paid a refund be 

cause his annuity 


ap Be aes . 
less than 31 days after his separation ot 


transi 


scheduled to begin 


er. 


242. May a former employee who is 


eligible for deferred retirement 
be-paid a refund? 
Yes, if he files his application with the 
Civil Service least 31 


days before annuity payments are scnea- 


Commission at 


uled to begin, which is the first day of 


the month after he reaches age 62 


243. If an employee who is eligible 
for deferred retirement is paid 
a refund, may he later redeposit 
the refund and receive the an- 
nuity at age 62? 

No. Payment of thé refund cancels his 


right to the deferred annuity. If he is 


later reemployed under the Retirement 
Act, he could acquire a new retirement 
right, and make a redeposit in order to 
receive credit for the service covered by 
the retund. 


244. If an employee is separated be- 
fore he is eligible for retire- 
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ment, may he leave his money 
in the retirement fund? 
Yes. He does not have to apply for a 
refund. 


245. Is there any advantage to leav- 
ing the money in the retirement 
fund? 

That depends on whether the employee 

has more or less than 5 years of service: 

(a) If he has less than 5 years, the only 

advantage to leaving the money in 
the retirement fund is that he would 
not have to make a redeposit to re- 
ceive credit for the service if he 
returns to Federal employment. 

(b) If he has 5 or more years of civilian 

service he could receive a deferred 

annuity at age 62 by leaving the 

money in the retirement fund. In 

dollars received, the annuity in most 

cases is more valuable than the re- 

fund. Also, when the employee re- 
tires at age 62 he can elect a sur- 
vivor type annuity and protect his 
widow (or widower). 


246. If a refund is not paid at time 
of separation may it be paid 
later? 

Yes. It may be paid at any time while 
the employee is separated, provided the 
application is received in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission at least 31 days before 
the beginning date of any annuity for 
which he is eligible. 


247. What happens to money left in 
the retirement fund if death 
occurs? 

The money will be refunded as a lump- 

sum death benefit. (See question 232.) 


248. Of what does a refund consist? 


It consists of the deductions taken from 
the employee’s salary, any deposits and 
redeposits paid by him, and interest if 
any is due. It may also include volun- 
tary contributions. (See question 88.) 


249. May the employing agency’s re- 
tirement contributions be re- 
funded? 
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No. The agency’s contributions are to 
the retirement fund in general and are 
not credited to any individual employee. 


250. When is interest payable? 

If the refund covers service of 1 year or 
less, no interest is payable. If the re- 
fund covers service of more than 1 year 
but the employee has completed less 
than 5 years of civilian service, interest 
is payable to the date of separation. If 
he has completed 5 or more years of 
civilian service (the minimum required 
to qualify for retirement or survivor 
annuity), interest is payable to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956; no interest is payable for 
any time after December 31, 1956. 


251. At what rate is interest paid? 
At 4 percent to December 31, 1947, and 
at 3 percent thereafter, compounded an- 
nually, 


252. How is application for refund 
made? 

Application must be filed on Standard 
Form 2802. If the employee has been 
separated for 30 days or less, the appli- 
cation should be filed through his last 
employing agency. If he has been sep- 
arated for more than 30 days, it may be 
filed directly with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


253. May an employee who, at his 
last separation, fails to meet the 
minimum service requirement 
mentioned in question 93 (1 out 
of the last 2 years under the Re- 
tirement Act), but who is eli- 
gible for retirement as a result 
of an earlier separation, be paid 
a refund of deductions made 
during his last period of serv- 
ice? 


Yes. He may be paid a partial refund 


covering his service which does not meet 
the “1 out of the last 2 years” minimum 
requirement. By applying for such a 
partial refund only, the employee pre- 
serves his eligibility for retirement based 
on the earlier separation. 
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254. May an employee who is pro- 
hibited from receiving an annu- 
ity as mentioned in question 94 
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(because he committed a certain 
offense) be paid a refund? 
Yes. 


Xil. MISCELLANEOUS 


255. How are benefits paid? 
The Civil Service Commission author- 
izes the payment of ail benefits (annuity, 
refund, and lump-sum death settlement) ; 
the checks are issued by the Treasury 
Department. Annuity checks are dated 
the first business day of the month after 
the month or other period for which 
annuity has accrued. Every effort is 
made to have them delivered on that 
day. 
256. May annuity checks be negoti- 
ated under power of attorney? 
Yes, if the power of attorney is given to 
a reputable bank or trust company. 
3anks usually have the necessary forms 
and are familiar with the instructions 
which are issued by the Treasury De- 
partment about powers of attorney. 


257. Can annuity, refund, or lump- 
sum death payments be attached 
in order to settle a judgment or 
other indebtedness? 

Such payments are not subject to attach- 

ment, levy, garnishment, or other legal 

process. 


258. Does this bar apply to an in- 
debtedness due the United 
States? 


No. This is the one exception to the rule. 
Amounts payable to the employee in an- 
nuity or refund, or due as lump-sum 
death payment, may be used to settle 
a claim which the Government may have 
against the individual. 


259. May an employee voluntarily 
assign his retirement deductions 
as security for a loan or other 
purpose? 

No. 


260. May an employee borrow from 
the retirement fund? 
No. 


261. Are Federal employees ever sub- 
ject to social security? 

With certain exceptions, employees who 

are not included within a Federal re- 

tirement system are covered by social 

security. 


262. Are annuity payments subject 

to Federal income tax? 
Yes, under rules prescribed by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment. Information regarding the filing 
of the return and the computation of 
the tax may be secured from any office 
of a District Director of Internal Rev- 
enue. 


263. May an annuitant engage in 
politics? 

Yes. An annuitant is not an employce 

and therefore is not governed by the po 

litical-activity restriction applying to 

employees. 


264. If an annuitant serves on a jury, 
will his annuity be affected? 


No. 


265. May a person decline to accept 
all, or a part of, his civil-service 
annuity? 

Yes. 


266. How is this done? 

By signing a waiver and filing it with 
the Civil Service Commission. No spe- 
cial form is necessary. The annuitant 
merely states in writing how much of 
his annuity he waives. 
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267. May the waiver be revoked? 
Yes. It may be revoked in writing at 


any time but only with respect to fu- 


ture payments. 


268. When would a person wish to 
decline annuity? 

rsonal rea- 

low- 


The individual may have a pe 
son for such action. 
ering a 


1M 
him 


For example, 
veteran's annuity income may 


allow to draw a non-service-con 
nected pension for which he ts otherwise 
eligible. 


269. What forms are used for filing 
applications under the Retire- 
ment Act? 

Form 2800—Death 

F 


orm 2801—Retirement (age, 


rd 


tandar< 


NY 


benefits. 


Standard 
optional, disability, discontinued serv- 
ice, or deferred). 

Standard Form 2802—Refund of retire- 
ment deductions. 

Standard Form 2803—Deposit or rede- 
posit to cover past service. 

Standard Form 2804—Voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Standard Form 
beneficiary. 


2808—Designation of 


270. Where may these forms be se- 
cured? 

From the personnel office of the employ- 

ing department or agency, or from the 

Civil Service Commission in Washing- 

ton, D. C., or any of 


¢ : } - 
1S regional omeces, 


271. What recourse has an applicant 
under the Retirement Act if his 
claim is denied? 

The action by the 

ment review by 

the Board of Appeals and Review of the 

Commission. If his application is not 

approved, the applicant is fully informed 

of his right to appeal to the Board of 

Appeals and Review. 


Commission’s Retire- 


Division is subject to 


272. May an individual receive a 


civil-service annuity and Social 
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Security benefits at the same 
time? 


Yes, if he has qualified for both benefits, 


273. If an employee has a particular 
question that is not answered 
here, where should he go for 
information? 

To the personnel office his depart- 

ment or agency, or to the Civil Service 

Commission, If it is necessary to write 

for the information, care should be taken 

to give complete identifying informa- 
tion such as name in full, date of birth, 
agencies in which employed, and dates 
of employment. Any other identifying 
information, such as a claim number 
which by the Retire 
ment Commission for 

a particular claim, should be given in 

order that and complete reply 

may be made. 


has been assigned 
Division of the 


prompt 


274. Is any other retirement publica- 

tion available to employees? 
Yes. A Certificate of Membership which 
explains the obligations, benefits, and 
privileges of membership in the retire- 
ment system has been issued. Every em- 
ployee under the Act should have a copy 
of the certificate, and should preserve it 
as one of his valuable personal papers. 
The certificate is given to each employee 
by his employing agency. 


Does the information in this 
pamphlet apply to all retirement 
benefits? 


No. It applies, in general, to present em- 
ployees and to employees whose separa- 
tions occurred on or after October 1, 1956. 
The rights of persons separated before 
that date are usually determined by the 
laws which were in force at the time of 
separation. If such persons need infor- 
mation about their rights, they should 
make inquiry of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the hearing recessed until 10:30 a.m., 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGED AND AGING, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Lagsor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:50 a.m. ——_ to call, in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Pat McNamara (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McNamara (presiding), and Randolph. 

Subcommittee staff members present: Sidney Spector, staff direc- 
tor, and Dr. Harold Sheppard, research director. 

Committee staff member present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk. 

Senator McNamara. The hearing will be in order. 

| suppose I must start by apologizing for the fact that we are so 
late. I was appearing before the Subcommittee on Banking and 
Currency that is charged with the responsibility of considering the 
housing bill that was vetoed by the President. And since that bill 
had considerable housing for the aged, I felt it necessary to testify 
in my capacity as chairman of this subcommittee. While we were 
there the committee got into such an interesting discussion on the 
problems of the aged in connection with housing that this is the reason 
for the delay, for which I apologize. 

Today we are going to hear from officials of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and from some of the veterans organizations concerned with 
the problems of this subcommittee. It is not necessary to elaborate 
on the vast number of veterans from World Wars I and II who now, 
and in the future, will constitute a substantial portion of our aging 
population. We are interested in hearing today about the problems 
of this special part of the population and the particular programs, 
benefits, and research of the Veterans’ Administration. We will also 
want to hear the views of the veterans organizations present today 
concerning the activities of the VA, as well as their own programs 
and estimates of needs of the aging veteran. 

Before we hear from the Veterans’ Administration this morning, 
we will have the pleasure of hearing from Prof. Constantine Pa- 
nunzio, who is president of the American Association on Emeriti, an 
organization of retired professors. Professor Panunzio was well 
known as a teacher at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
for many, many years. But since 1952, when he was supposed to have 
retired, he has been even better known, possibly, as a result of his 
activities in behalf of retired college teachers. 

Doctor, we would be glad to hear from you. 


bw 
—_ 
ou 
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STATEMENT OF CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION ON EMERITI 


Dr. Panvnzio. Doctor Sheppard suggested that it would be well 
for me to start at the end of my prepared remarks and tell first what 
the American Association on Emeriti is, and what it is endeavoring 
to do. 

We retired college and university professors, finding ourselves in 
a dire situation, with very low median retirement pay, decided to 
place the case before the trustees of a certain university and, having 
had a little success, we gradually established the American Associa- 
tion on Emeriti. 

What do we do? Well, by way of introduction, may I say that we 
recognize the problem is so vast ‘that we feel like a tiny whiskbroom 
trying to sweep back the ocean. And still humbly, steadily, hope- 
fully we keep at it, recalling Stevenson's saying that “To travel hope- 
fully is better than to arrive, and true success is to labor.” 

What do we do? First, take an emeriti census every year. Asa 
result we have approximately 93 percent of all the retired college and 
university people on our master list. 

Second, we publish yearly what we call the Emeriti for Employ- 
ment, a roster listing all our retired colleagues who are in good condi- 
tion and want to continue to work. We send this to all the colleges 
and universities, and to some industrial concerns needing spec inlized 
manpower and to some governmental agencies. We have circularized 
approximately 3,000 names during the last 4 years. We do not know 
exactly how many we have placed because we do not have the funds 
with which to do the follow up. However, we have numerous letters 
of appreciation both from employers and our retired colleagues, such 
as those appended. 

Third, we have succeeded in getting a basic group hospital-surgical- 
medical insurance plan, in which we have about 1,200 members; and 
we are now working on the possibility of securing a major medical 
plan for those “within worrying distance” of retirement as well as 
for those already retired. 


EMERITI-RESIDENCE-WORK CENTER PROPOSED 


Fourth, we are planning to establish an emeriti-residence-work cen- 
ter, a place not for those who want to loaf or play pool or shuffleboard, 
or be sick or come to die—not that we have any objection to any of 
those beneficent activities—but we wart people who have jobs to do, 
retired people who have a research to carry on, a book to finish, or 
some other work to do. Many of our people are trying to finish books, 
but in many cases the books are finishing them and they are leaving 
an unfinished cacophony all over the place, because they have neither 
the means to keep their minds free, nor suitable shelter in which to 
work. 
I do not know whether the Senator from Arizona is here—— 
Senator McNamara. He is not here this morning. 
Dr. Panunzio. I am sorry. He would be interested to know that 
we were trying to get a section of land in the vicinity of Phoenix to 
establish a center there. 
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Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Panunzio, do you have any difficulty secur- 
ing the land in Arizona? 

Dr. Panunzio. We hope not. The particular section that we have 
our eyes on belongs to the State and, as luck would have it, a former 
student of mine is the attorney general of the State. He is trying to 
secure that land for us. In the meantime we have other invitations 
from elsewhere. 

Senator Ranpo_ew. West Virginia? Have we invited you? 

Dr. Panunzio, No, Senator. But we would not object to having 
an invitation. We have a quasi-invitation from Santa Barbara, one 
from the International Science Foundation, near Sunnyvale, Calif., 
and a third from a concern near Solvang, also in California. But in 
each case, the parcel of land is too small for our purposes. 

Senator RAanpouen. Seriously, Doctor, are you interested in any 
other section except the Far West? 

Dr. Panunzio. Yes, sir; we would go anywhere if a good-sized piece 
of land were given to us, anywhere, in a suitable location and reason- 
ably good climate. 

Senator RanpotpH. You seem reluctant to talk about West Vir- 
ginia. At a convenient time we shall discuss our State as a possible 
site for your project. 

Dr, Panunzio. Not at all, Senator. West Virginia would be won- 
derful. 

SUBSIDIES FOR RETIREMENT ACTIVITIES 


Fifth, we are planning to secure subsidies for our retired people, 
for their research work, their documentation, their writing, their pub- 
lication. Millions are being spent on helping | youngsters—of course, 
we have no quarrel with that—but why not help these old duffers who 
have mature minds and have years and years of experience? A few 
dollars would go far with them. I wonder whether Senator Fulbright 
could not turn some of his funds in that direction. Perhaps you hon- 
ored Senators could help us in that. 

Sixth, we are looking for a great soul, a Carnegie, a Rockefeller, a 
Ford, and there must be some one left, who will establish a supple- 
mentary pension fund which will bring our retiring and retired people 
up at least to the minimum cost-of-living index at given times, thereby 
giving to them and our profession that terminal sec urity which is 
indispensable if a higher educational system worthy of the name is 
to survive. 

Seventh, to the same end we are doing what we can to help colleges 
and universities to examine and improve » their retirement system. We 
are convinced that terminal security will enhance the power of colleges 
and universities to recruit and to retain the best talent the country 
can produce. 

At present, thousands of professors are leaving the colleges and uni- 
Versities, because they not only have to live a life- long of penury, but 
also because at the end they are dumped on heaps of misery the like 
of which probably has not been recorded in the annals of this country. 
The Army gave better treatment to its retired mules than many of our 
retired pr ‘ofessors are getting. 

Now, to go back to what was intended as the first part of my re- 
marks; there are about 12,000 or 13,000 of us retired college and uni- 
versity professors in the United States. We average 75 years of age, 
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and 36 years of service. Some of us have taught for 40, 50, a few 60 
years or even more. By the very nature of the academic profession 
we had to have long vears of pots ation. We did not get really 
started until we were about 35 or 40 years of age. We were just 
getting well on the way, when lo ial behold, the great depression hit 
us, right in the middle of the journey of life, as Dante might say. 
And not only we did not get promotions, we got demotions, decreased 
salaries, in some cases suspension of salaries, and some of us even 
had to pay for necessary services. 

Under these conditions our savings were almost nil. 

Our retirement accumulations (including deductions from our wages 
and payments by the institutions) were very small. And unbeliev: able 
as it may seem, honored Senators, we were kept out of social security, 
so that most of us cannot fall back even on that much. I hope none of 
you honored Senators were responsible for that. 

Then came the war and the postwar boom. Everybody’s income 
went up. Ours went down. Between 1940 and 1954 the real earnings 
of lawyers went up 10 percent, those of industrial workers went up 
{8 percent, those of physicians, please note, went up 80 percent, but 
the real income of professors, the basic trainers of everybody, went 
down 5 percent. 

The result? With the present inflation balloon, the purchasing 
power of our meager retirement income has reached the vanishing 
point: and many of us are reduced literally to substandard existence, 
to undue insecurity, to an ever-haunting anxiety. 


INCOMES OF RETIRED PROFESSORS 


We have a fairly good sampling—3,617 of the 12,000-13,000—es- 
timated retired academic persons, for whom we have prec ise data. 
Of these, 42 percent are receiving an average of $101 institution-based 
retirement pay. The median for the entire 3,617, including some of 
the mental giants of former years, is $166 a month. And please, hon- 
ored Senators, always remember that half of these sums consist of 
what we ourselves paid into the retirement systems. 

With such retirement income, some of us literally cannot afford 
adequate food, housing, clothing, or medical care, so yannmelis in 
old age. Some have become voluntary exiles and have gone to live 
in foreign countries where living is cheaper. There are those who sub- 
sist on one meal a day (very healthy for those who are bloating, but 
not so good for those who are starving). Some live in trailers, roam 
about the country, often driven out because they cannot pay the trailer- 
ground rent. Some resort to work as janitors, night watchmen, and 
similar occupations. 

We knew a brilliant English teacher who trained some of the more 
successful writers of the last generation, who went. about selling illus- 
trated post. cards, or loitering around the courts, begging to get her- 
self on juries so she could eke out a living. 

We knew of an old man, 80 years of age, who died just a few weeks 
ago, who was so frail that even a mild breeze would have swept him 
off his feet, working as a night watchman on a construction ‘ob. 
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We could cite scores of such cases. And mind you, I am taking 
these from documented data. As the Christian Science Monitor said: 

What the inflation is doing to those most respected members of our society, our 
retired college and university professors, can well be considered a shocking dis- 
grace to a great Nation. 

Nor do the averages cited tell the whole story. I have the tapes 
here. I wish I could show how many there are even as far down as 
$5 a month, $10 or $25 a month. There are 2 percent of the entire 
number for whom we have precise data who draw $25 a month or 
less; 6 percent who receive $50 a month or less; 11 percent who have 
$75 or less. If this committee wishes it we could submit the detailed 
data. 

Please also bear in mind that this situation affects not only the 
average of us, but includes also some of the really great minds of our 
time. One of the great teacher scientists of the last century, was so 
great that three times he was nominated for the Nobel Prize; and he 
would have obtained it had he not been a modest, retiring soul, who 
never pushed himself or employed a publicity agent. He was exist- 
ing on $125 a month and had to resort to “begging” at the nearby in- 
stitution to pay his bills. We probably have the last letter he wrote 
in which he tells of the difficulties he was having, especially in meet- 
ing doctors’ bills. He died one Monday in April 1957 (I think it was) 
and his wife died the very next Monday. 

I could tell of similar cases. 

Then there are the octogenarians and nonagenarians, perhaps a 
fifth of all our retired colleagues. These 80- and 90-year-old retired 
professors include some of the greatest minds of the last half century. 
I am going to show you the photographs of some of them. Here is 
one of the greatest minds of our times: Dr. James T. Shotwell, who in 
some ways has been the moving spirit of every movement toward in- 
ternational peace during the last half a century. He is president 
emeritus of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and 
will be 85 next week. 

Here is another of the great minds of our age, Prof. W. W. Willcox 
of Cornell University. I used to venerate him, when I was a young- 
ster, as one of the greatest statisticians. He is still with us, now 
9814 years of age and as brilliant as ever. 

Here is another old master. I used to think he was ancient, when I 
attended some of his classes at Harvard, Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver. 
But here he is, still alive and very much so, 95 years of age. 

He is still another, Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, president emeritus of 
the University of Minnesota, lives right here in Washington, on upper 
Connecticut Avenue—a great soul indeed. 

Not that any of these are in need, but they are part of the picture 
I am presenting and in one way or another they are part of our organ- 
ization and of our effort. The main point is that, by and large, the 
older and the earlier they retired, the less retirement pay they got; 
the less the chance of their being on social security or on any other 
security program. And again and again we get the statement from 
one of them, “Oh, if we could only get $25 more a month, what an 
enormous difference that would make with us.’ 
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Some institutions are trying to repair the damage. They are call- 
ing back to service youngsters like me—I am only 75, thank you— 
so “they can qualify for ‘social security. But what < you suppose 
some institutions do? Instead of letting our people have social secu- 
rity benefits above the two-by-four, infinitesim: il, minuscule pension 
they now receive, they subtract the social security from the institution- 
base retirement amount they receive. 

One man was getting $45 a month; when he got $30 from social 
security, the institution subtracted the amount from the retirement 
pay so that the old retired “prof” was still getting $45. 


RETIREMENT PAY OF OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


We made a substudy and found that janitors, electricians, plumbers, 
other service personnel, are getting as much as 100 percent or more 
above what college and university retired professors are receiving. We 
do not begrudge these workers their higher retirement pay. On the 
contrary, we rejoice with them. But, by all that is above or below 
which we must not mention in these august halls, why should we who 
have put in many more years of preparation for our profession, we who 
have a far shorter span of earning life, we who have to put in years of 
intense, almost continuous, labor by day and by night, why should we 
go without a decent living in our sunset ‘years? 

Contrast us with a maritime association we know of. After 20 
years of service, it grants its retired people a “pension” of $199 a month 
plus social security benefits, which average $75, plus paid-up insurance 
and free medical care,and soon. W hy, if we had anything like that, 
we would think we had already escaped this vale of tears and had 
passed in splendor through the “pearly gates.” 

And now, honored Senators, 1 am going to drop a bombshell. I am 
telling you a true and tragic story, but, believe it or not, we are not 
going to ask the Congress ‘for an appropriation. (Although we real- 
ize that general aid to education is necessary and of great importance. ) 

I shall tell you why we are not asking Congress or any Government 
agency to come to our rescue. A shrewd lawyer-trustee put me wise 
to this, years ago. Congress and State legislatures are so burdened 
with tax problems that they face a taxpayer’s revolution. But, more 
than that, any attempt that has ever been made to get help from any 
governmental body for our people has brought us a pittance. In one 
State they were given 10- -percent increase. What would 10 percent 
mean when a fellow is getting $25 a month, or $50 a month? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Providing terminal security is the responsibility of colleges and 
universities themselves. As a statesman of a president emeritus, out 
in the Rocky Mountain region, said at one of our conferences, “This is 
unfinished business for us, administrators and trustees.” And do not 
tell me, honored Senators, that colleges and universities do not have 
the money. Look at the billions they have spent in the last five 
decades on brick and mortar, on building cathedrals of learning, on 
thick carpetlike lawns, on stadiums and athletic fields. One institu- 
tion—I must not say more so as not to identify it—one institution spent 
a number of millions on one building, and yet it was paying its retired 
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eople $40 a month, until we called attention to it and they raised it 
to $140 for some at least. Another great institution, in another part 
of the country, was paying an average of $108 a month yet spending 
millions on millions each year on physical plants. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the witness may feel 
that it is not inappropriate to name the institutions. 

Senator McNamara. Well, I am sure we will leave that to the judg- 
ment of the witness. He can name the institutions or not, but I think 
he makes the point that this is pretty general. , 

Dr. Panunzio. Honorable Senator, we get all these data on condi- 
tion that we hold them in the strictest confidence; and even if the 
Lord asked us for them we would say, “Excuse us, Lord, we can’t give 
them to you.” 

Senator Ranpoten. I would not want you to violate any pact with 
the Lord. I want, since he is a good-humored and inspiring witness, 
to take just this moment for a story of an aged professor. 

There was a noted professor who was a longtime honored member 
of the faculty at Harvard. You have mentioned Yale but have not 
mentioned the other Ivy league institution. And he lived in a little 
cubbyhole above Hollis Hall. The other members of the faculty 
looked with disdain on his place of abode and finally asked, “Doctor, 
why do you continue to live there?” And he replied, “Well, nobody 
is above me,” and hesitated, “except God; He is busy, but He is quiet.” 

Dr. Panunzto. However, though not asking the Congress to make 
an appropriation for us, there are three things that this committee and 
Congress might possibly do: 

One is, somehow you might exempt us old duffers from income tax 
on the little two-by-four institution-based retirement pay that we get. 
It would mean nothing in a multibillion-dollar budget, but it would 
mean a great deal to us, 

Second, would it be possible to include at least the octogenarians 
and nonagenarians—not youngsters like myself—but our 80- and 90- 
year-old people in social security ¢ 

Third, could you not, honored Senators, make some provisions for 
at least minimum medical care? That is needed above all else. Many 
of us need, and tragically so, to be freed from the haunting fear of 
illness, inevitable in our old age, when we have next to nothing to pay 
for the enormous increase in medical care I spoke of above. It is 
almost a matter of life and death for us, a matter of passing our re- 
maining years with some measure of serenity and security or approach- 
ing the end with a deep sense of jeopardy. 

This entire matter is serious, very serious, from another point of 
view. Many of our people are leaving colleges and universities and 
it is the tragedy of our times. We are not going to be able to salvage 
the higher educational system the way we are going now. Every- 
where you go you find ex-college teachers, deans and, more recently, 
presidents. Some of them are leaving right now, finding their way 
into industry, commerce, and governmental services. 

Unless something drastic is done, you are going to lose more and 
more of them—there are two of them right in back of you, Senator 
Randolph. I could take you all over this city, in the higher echelon 
offices of the Government; I could take you into the leading offices of 
industry and commerce; in most of them you would find former col- 
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lege professors, former deans, former presidents. If that goes on, 
in time you will have an increasing number of tinkers, more and more 
engineers, but less and less of the creative minds, the discoverers, the 
inventors, those who basically train others to make society go. 

All of this, as one of our colleagues reports— 


It’s so different from what goes on in Russia. There they do not let a person 
go out of a college or university, even after he retires. Instead of forcing him 
into idleness, they will pay him a bonus if he keeps on working after retirement 
isdue. And they honor him in every possible way. 


Unless this country sees the writing on the wall, we are going to 
face one of the greatest crises; and r fear, as in ancient Greece or 
ancient Rome, it “will then be too late to repair the damage. 

Honored Senators, I thank you, for your courtesy in asking me to 
tell this story and for listening to me so patiently and sympathetically. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, President Panunzio. 


Certainly, your testimony is very dramatic and enlightening and 
helpful to the committee. 


While most of the problems that you point out as problems of the 
educators who have become aged, certainly the predominance of your 


testimony deals with problems that are common to all people who are 
in this category. 


Again, we want tothank you. 
Senator Randolph, do you have any comment ? 


Senaite Ranpotpu. I concur in the chairman’s estimate as to the 
high value of the witness’ testimony. 


Senator McNamara. Dr. Panunzio’s prepared statement will ap- 
pear in the record in full. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION ON EMERITI 


Honored Chairman, Senator McNamara, honored Senators, members of the 
committee, ¢ 


gentlemen and ladies of the press, ladies and gentlemen, this is the 
story. of what Time magazine and the Reader’s Digest have called The Lost 


Battalion, the story of the retired college and university professors of the 
United States. 


Numbers and basic situation 


We average about 76 years of age; have had an average of 36 years of serv- 
ice, some have had 40, 50, 60, or even more than 60 years of service. 

By the very nature of our profession, most of us put long years of prepara- 
tion, started our careers at about 40 years of age, and have had a short earn- 
ing period. We were just getting well started, when the great depression hit 
us; just at the time when we should have begun to get our promotions, we 
were subjected to retardations and reductions of salaries; in some cases to 
suspension of pay; and some of us had even to pay out of our meager earnings 
for indispensible research or other help. 

Our savings were almost nil; our retirement accumulations (our own pay- 
ments and those of the institutions) were very small; and unbelievable as it 
may seem, we were kept out of social security. 

When the war came and the postwar boom, everybody’s income went up, ours 
went down. Between 1940 and 1954 the real earnings of lawyers went up 10 
percent; those of industrial workers went up 48 percent; those of physicians— 
please note—went up 80 percent; the real income of professors, the basic train- 
ers of everybody, went down 5 percent (New Yark Times, Mareh 21, 1955). 
Result? 


And now with the inflation boom, the purchasing power of our meager re 
tirement income has reached the vanishing point and some of us are reduced 
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literally to substandard existence, to undue insecurity, to an ever-haunting 
anxiety. 

Of a total of 3,617 for whom we have precise data, about 42 percent average 
$101; or if we include those who do receive no institution-based retirement in- 
come at all, 78 percent average less than $100. The median for all of us is $166. 

With such retirement pay some of us literally cannot afford adequate housing, 
sufficient food, clothing, medical care (so inescapable in old age); some have 
become voluntary exiles and gone to live in foreign countries where living is 
cheaper. There are those who subsist on one meal a day (healthy for those 
who are bloating, but not so good for those who are starving); some live in 
trailers, roaming about the country, often driven on when they cannot pay 
trailer ground rent; some resort to work as janitors, nightwatchmen, similar 
occupations. We have known of a brilliant teacher of English, who had trained 
some of the more successful writers of our generation, going about selling il- 
lustrated postcards or loitering around courts, begging to get herself on juries, 
so as to eke out her living; one 80-year-old man, so frail that a mild breeze 
would have swept him off his feet, working as nightwatchman in a building 
in process of erection. We could cite hundreds of such cases. 

“What the inflation is doing to those most respected members of our society, 
our retired college-university professors * * *” says the Christian Science Moni- 
tor “* * * can well be considered a shocking disgrace to a great Nation.” 


Outstanding cases 


This situation hit not only the average of us, but some of the really great minds 
of our time. One of the teachers—scientist of the last half century was so great 
that he was three times nominated for the Nobel Prize, and he would have ob- 
tained it had he not been a modest, retiring soul, and had he had a good publicity 
agent. He was existing on $125 a month retirement income, and had to resort 
to begging at a neighboring institution in order to pay his bills. We probably 
have the last letter he wrote in which he tells of the worry he was having in 
meeting doctors’ bills. He died one Monday in April 1957, his wife died the very 
next Monday. 

I could tell of many similar cases whose records and documentations we have 
in our files, but I shall not burden you with them. 


Octogenarians and nonagenarians and nobody cares 


There are in our midst perhaps a couple thousand octogenarians and non- 
agenarians. These include some of the greatest minds of the last half century. 
Here are some of them (show photographs). The older they are, the earlier they 
retired, the smaller their institution-based retirement income, the less the chance 
of their getting any aid whatsoever. And, of course, they never had a chance at 
social security. Some of them in their letters cry out—“Oh, if we only had $25 
more a month, it would make so much more difference.” 


Some correction 


Some institutions are beginning to correct the situation for us youngsters of 
65 or so, by recalling them to service and helping them qualify for social security. 
But, incredible as it may seem, some of the institutions just subtract from the 
institution-based retirement allowances what little these people get from social 
security. And, again, as the far-seeing Monitor editor pointed out, there is not a 
single national agency which is attacking this problem as a whole. 


Contrasts 


We made a small subsurvey and discovered that electricians, plumbers, 
janitors, other service personnel were receiving 100 percent or more retire- 
ment pay than the professors. We don’t begrudge these employees the higher 
retirement income they receive; on the contrary, we rejoice with them. But 
considering the longer years of preparation, the shorter earning life span, the 
intense, almost continuous labor of the years, it would seem as if we might at 
least, in equity, receive equal consideration from a society which we have served 
faithfully, devotedly, without even so much as making a single concerted at- 
tempt to arrive at a labor-management contract, now so dominant in our 
society. 

Contrast our case with that of a maritime association. The workers in that 
association after 20 years of service get a pension on an average of $199 a month, 
plus regular social security benefits averaging $75 a month, plus paidup life 
insurance and free medical care, during retirement, so that, as the association 
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puts it, our workers may retire with deserved dignity and the respect of their 
fellow workers and neighbors 

If we had anything like that we would think we had already left the vale of 
tears and had crossed the Pearly Gates. 

No appropriation asked of Congress 

And now honored Senators, I am going to drop a bombshell: I am telling you 
a really tragic story, but we are not going to ask you for a handout—it might 
horrify the spendthrifters. And I shall tell you why. A very shrewd lawyer— 
regent of a certain university put me wise to it some years back, and I give him 
credit for it. The Federal Government is too heavily burdened and there are 
rumblings of a taxpayers’ revolution. “What is more,” said my adviser, “you 
would only get a token settlement, as the retired people did in * * * State.” The 
responsibility is that of the colleges and universities. One of our colleagues at 
Harvard referring to our latest “Emeritus”, a copy of which I will leave with each 
of you, said, “It will provide a long-needed acid test for the place on the scale 
of American values education really holds.” 

The problem of providing terminal security for those who create the most 
fundamental training in American society must not and cannot be shunted 
off onto an impersonal, far-off governmental agency. If it were, we would repeat 
what happened during the last 50 years, after the great benefaction of Andrew 
Carnegie, when everybody kept saying, “Let George do it.” It is rather the 
responsibility of the leadership of the higher educational system. As a great 
president emeritus from the Rocky Mountain region cried out at one of our 
meetings, “This is unfinished business for us administrators and trustees.” 
In fact, it is the responsibility of the entire citizenry if the American higher 
educational system is to survive on a level worthy of the name. 


Billions for cathedrals of learning 


And don’t tell me that the institutions don’t have the money. Look at the 
incalculable billions they have spent in the last 50 years on cathedrals of 
learning, on thick carpetlike lawns, on great stadiums and splendid athletic 
fields. One university spent many millions on one building alone—I must not 
specify further so as not to identify it. And yet that same university was paying 
its retired professors, some of whom were really intellectual giants, $40 a month, 
and when attention of the new president was called to it, he upped it to $140 a 
month. Another great institution was paying $108 a month. One of the really 
great institutions, in still another section of the country, pays an average of 
$240. But, please, honored Senators, always remember that one-half of these 
sums the poor old mules of professors have themselves paid. 

Speaking of mules, when the Army abolished its mule corps, it made a stately 
oceasion of the event, and made provision for those mules. It took those which 
were still able and turned them loose in the national parks, forests, and deserts. 
Even that would have been a heaven as contrasted with what many of our 
peoples have to go through today. 


Congress could help 


But while not asking for an appropriation from it, the Congress might do 
three things for these old duffers, for your Mr. Chips. 

(1) Somehow exempt us from income tax on our pittance of institution-based 
retirement income. This would mean almost nothing in a multibillion dollar 
budget, but would mean a great deal for many of our hard-pressed people. 

(2) Would it be possible somehow to include at least needy octogenarians 
and nonagenarians—if not youngsters like me—in social security? 

(3) And could you not, honored Senators, make some provision for at least 
minimum medical aid? Some of us are tragically in need of being freed from 
the haunting fear of illness—inevitable at our age—and with next to nothing 
for meeting that 80 percent or more increase in medical costs I spoke of earlier. 
Life is truly unbearable for many of our numbers. 

This whole matter has a great bearing on the higher education institution. 
With poor pay and poorer retirement income, thousands are leaving the colleges 
and universities. The higher offices of industry, commerce, and government are 
filled with former college and university professors, deans, and more recently, 
presidents, and no one can tell how many thousands are being kept from entering 
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the profession. The Senator from Arizona will be especially interested in the 
case in Phoenix where a promising mathematics teacher left his position at 
Phoenix College which paid $6,000 and after months of struggle, although he 
loved teaching and loved the college, he took a position with an industrial 
concern at $17,000 and a $100,000 paid-up life policy. 

And who, honored Senators, would be unrealistic enough not to see the justifi- 
cation of the exodus going on in the face of the spiral we are all being subjected 
to? Especially when you consider that at the end of lifelong worry over sheer 
existence, we are subjected to a terminal insecurity of the worst imaginable 
kind. 

And this in turn may play a not inconsiderable part in the very destiny of 
the Nation. For, with fewer and fewer of the best trainers on the basic training 
ground, you will inevitably have more and more tinkerers, mechanics and less 
and less engineers, more and more engineers and fewer and fewer of the creators, 
inventors of engines that make society go. 

And now, honored Senators, a closing word about what we, the American Asso- 
ciation of Emeriti are trying to do. The problem is so vast that we feel as if 
we were a tiny whiskbroom trying to sweep back the ocean. Still we keep at it. 

1. We take the Emeriti Census every year and now have approximately 93 per- 
cent of all those retired on our roster. 

2. Every year we send out the Emeriti for Employment Roster, listing all our 
retired who report themselves to be in good health and want to be reemployed. 
We have circularized about 3,000 such persons in the last 4 years. We send 
this roster to all the colleges and universities of the country. How many we 
have placed we do not know for the simple reason you all know about, we have 
no funds with which to do a followup. 

3. We have succeeeded in securing a group basic hospital-surgical-medical in- 
surance plan for our people. We have approximately 1,200 persons in our plan. 

4. We are planning to establish a residence work center, not a place for those 
who want to loaf or want to play, or want to be sick and die—it isn’t that we 
object to any of these beneficent activities—but we want a place where persons 
who have tasks to perform, investigations to carry on, documentation to do, to 
have a place in which high-plane seminars may be conducted under the guidance 
of the highest retired specialists of the Nation. 

5. We are planning to secure subsidies for the retired people for their research 
work, their writing, and publications. Senator Fulbright might well turn some 
of his funds to help bring into full fruition the ripe, rich fruits of these mature 
minds. 

6. Then we are looking for some great soul—Carnegie, a Rockefeller, a Ford— 
who will establish a supplementary pension fund which will attempt to bring 
our retired people, at least to the minimum of the cost-of-living index at a 
given time; and give our profession that sense of terminal security which helped 
make the German universities achieve greatness before World War I. 

7. To this same end we are doing what we can to help improve academic retire- 
ment systems, being convinced that terminal security will enhance the power 
of colleges and universities to recruit and retain the very best brains that the 
country can produce. We are endeavoring in a quiet, unheralded way to convey 
these facts and convictions to administrators, trustees, and alumni the country 
over. 

Big tasks? Big dreams? We travel hopefully and gladly accept any lift 
you may give. 

Thank you, Senators. 


Senator McNamara. Now, we would like to hear from the Veterans’ 
Administration, Mr. Bradford Morse, Deputy Administrator. 

Do you want to bring your people up with you: 

Dr. Cohen, Dr. Chapple, Mr. Rosen, Mr. Stratton, Mr. Kurcias, and 
Mr. Silberman. 
Mr. Morse, we will be happy to hear from you at this point. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. SUMNER G. WHITTIER, ADMINISTRATOR; 
ACCOMPANIED BY BRADFORD MORSE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; 
EDWARD R. SILBERMAN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PER- 
SONNEL; DR. I. J. COHEN, ASSISTANT CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
FOR PLANNING; DR. C. C. CHAPPLE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH IN 
AGING DIVISION; D. I. ROSEN, DIRECTOR OF REPORTS AND 
STATISTICS SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY; 
W. STRATTON, DIRECTOR OF COMPENSATION AND PENSION SERV- 
ICE, DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS; AND B. KURCIAS, 
REALY OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS 


Mr. Morse. Thank you very much, Senator McNamara. 

It is my privilege to appear before the subcommittee today on behalf 
of the Administrator, Sumner Whittier, who hoped he could attend 
and is extremely interested in the activity of the subcommittee and is 
extremely grateful for the interest that you have shown. I would like 
to submit Mr. Whittier’s statement for the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. SUMNER G. WHITTIER, ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS ON THE PROBLEM OF THE AGING AND AGED VETERAN IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


I. THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


In 1960, 1,688,000 World War I veterans will be 65 years of age or over. By 
1965, there will be almost a third again as many World I veterans in this age 
group—2,106,000, or 99.4 percent, of all World War I veterans. 

By 1975, there will be 1,239,000 World War II veterans who will reach the age 
of 65 years or over. This will be 9.3 percent of all World War II veterans. By 
1990, there will be 7,260,000 World War II veterans who will be 65 years of age 
or over, and this will account for 80.5 percent of all World War II veterans. 

The social and economic implications of these facts in terms of the Nation, as 
well as the Veterans’ Administration, are many; and the problems that this will 
present are of grave significance to the families of these veterans. It can be 
assumed that much of the knowledge that the Veterans’ Administration is 
learning about the problem of aging veterans can be projected to the population 
as a whole, with some minor adjustments. Veterans were inducted into our 
armies during wartime from the general population. They represented, at the 
time of their induction, a healthy group of males. In the sense that their war 
experience may have compromised this healthy situation, it can be presumed that 
they represent a cross section of the problems of our total male population. 


Il. WHAT THE VA DOES UNDER PRESENT LEGISLATION 


The VA operates a nationwide hospital system of 170 hospitals with an author- 
ized ceiling of 125,000 beds. Within this limitation, we care for an average daily 
patient load of approximately 111,000 sick veterans. These hospitals are 
divided into three categories: 

(1) General medical and surgical and neurological. 
(2) Psychiatric. 
(3) Tuberculosis. 

Approximately half of our beds are devoted to psychiatric care. Our need for 
tuberculosis beds is constantly diminishing because of scientific improvement and 
knowledge in the care and prevention of tuberculosis. In addition, we oper- 
ate homes or domiciliaries. There are approximately 17,000 beds in these 
homes, and we have 17 such domiciliaries. The Veterans’ Administration also 
operaes outpatient clinics for the treatment of service-incurred or service-ag- 
gravated conditions. 

To be eligible for care in a Veterans’ Administration hospital, a veteran must 
be suffering from a disability which has been determined as connected or ag- 
gravated -with his wartime service; or if he has no such service-connected disa- 
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bility, he may be hospitalized in a Veterans’ Administration hospital if a bed 
is available and he certifies that he cannot afford to pay for such hospital care. 
To be eligible for care in our homes or domiciliaries, a veteran must be disabled 
to the extent that he will be permanently incapacitated from earning a liveli- 
hood. However, because our homes are not equipped to give extensive medical 
treatment, it is expected that such disabled veterans will be able to give them- 
selves, or to provide a minimum, of self-care without assistance. This includes 
such abilities as to keep himself clean, dress himself with a minimum of as- 
sistance, and proceed to the dining room without aid, and to feed himself, etc. 

Financial assistance is given to veterans through two programs. The com- 
pensation program is an attempt to reimburse those veterans disabled by war- 
time service to the extent that the disability has reduced his economic poten- 
tial. The pension program is an aid benefit to those veterans who are disabled 
by non-service-connected disabilities to the extent that they are unable to earn 
a sufficient income to support themselves. This is based on a combination of 
amount of disability based at various age levels. A veteran 65 years or older 
with a 10-percent disability and unemployable may receive such pension. 

(A fuller explanation of the financial assistance to veterans will be made in 
subchapter IV. The VA has published a pamphlet, “Federal Benefits for Vet- 
erans and their Dependents,” which provides a concise guide enabling veterans 
and their families to know of the many benefits available to them.) 


Ill. THE PROBLEM OF THE AGING VETERAN FROM THE MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW 


In June 1958, the Veterans’ Administration in conjunction with the Bureau 
of the Budget completed a study of current and projected veteran patient demands 
for hospital care through the year 1986. A census was made in June 1957 
of all veterans hospitalized in this country. For that day, this study indi- 
eated that on a given day approximately half (47.8 percent) of all veterans 
hospitalized were receiving care from the Veterans’ Administration. In the 
field of tuberculosis, three out of five veteran patients received care from the 
Veterans’ Administration. One-half of all psychiatric veterans received their 
eare from the Veterans’ Administration. 

The extent to which the veterans obtain their care from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for conditions unrelated to their wartime service increases markedly 
with advances in age. This may be a reflection of the economic disability of 
age, as well as the increasing severity of illness that is prevalent during this 
period. Studies indicate that 340 per hundred thousand of the population require 
hospitalized under age 25, while for those 70 and over, 4,759 per hundred 
thousand require hospital care. 

It has been estimated that in 1960 there will be 16 million people 65 years or 
older in our population, and this figure will increase to 25 million by 1980. On 
April 24, 1958, the Veterans’ Administration made a 1-day census of the types 
of patients in our hospitals and homes. On this day, it was determined by 
competent medical opinion that there were 7,541 patients in our veterans hos- 
pitals who could be transferred to nursing homes if they had the financial 
means with which to pay for this type of care; or to their own homes if 
they had homes suitable to take care of them. On the same day, it was found 
that 1,874 members in our homes were disabled with such severity that they 
should probably be cared for in nursing homes. These represented chronically 
ill cases who had received maximum hospital benefit and who now were in need 
of sheltered nursing home care because of their permanent incapacity. It must 
be emphasized that these veterans were originally admitted to our hospitals 
for conditions requiring hospitalization, or to our homes because they were 
unable to maintain themselves as ambulant domiciliary members. The infirmi- 
ties of age were such that they were now disabled to the point that they needed 
attendant sheltered care. 

The Veterans’ Administration is responsible for a fixed segment of our popu- 
lation. This group will age and unless we suffer the catastrophes of new wars, 
we will not add younger men to this group. For this reason the health prob- 
lems of the Veterans’ Administration will be the health problems of the aging 
and aged. 

Thus we are more and more concerned with chronic illness and the debility 
and disabilities associated with these conditions. 

In our hospitals we will note increasingly longer periods of stay because 
chronic illness will be an increasing proportion of our caseload. Many of these 
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will be left so disabled as to permanently need sheltered and special care for 
the balance of their lives. ‘ . Biba 
In greater and greater degree we will receive applications for domiciliation 
from older, severely disabled veterans because they cannot be cared for in their 
homes and their community. . . . wok 
It will be noted that at the present time, the Veterans’ Administration is caring 



















for approximately 34,000 veterans who need care for disabilities but who do not ™ 
need definitive hospital treatment. Approximately 17,000 of these are in our al 
homes (domicilaries) ; about 9,500 are in State soldiers’ homes where the Vet- Be 
erans’ Administration contributes to their support. As indicated above, 7,500 pe 
are in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. We can expect that the total num- m 
ber of these incapacitated veterans needing sheltered nursing home care will con- T 
tinue to increase with the increasing age of veterans. e 
It is estimated that by 1986, 328,100 veteran patients will need care on any one tl 
day. Of this number, 304,500 will need care for non-service-connected disabili- 
ties. e 
Psychiatric problems ; 
As indicated before, approximately half of the veterans requiring care from ‘ 
the Veterans’ Administration for illness are suffering from psychiatric condi- 
tions. This compares rather closely with the proportion of psychiatric illness y 
in the general population. The joint study of the Veterans’ Administration with : 
the Bureau of the Budget referred to previously summarizes the expected trend I 


in the veterans psychiatric load as follows: 

“The service-connected psychiatric load is expected to decline from 31,300 in 
1957 to 29,200 in 1966, to 24,600 in 1976, and 22,000 in 1986. The number of vet- 
erans requiring hospitalization for non-service-connected psychiatric conditions 
is expected to increase from 53,600 in 1957 to 69,800 in 1966, to 85,600 in 1976 and 
to 100,500 in 1986. Overall, the psychiatric patient load for the entire veteran 
population is expected to increase from 84,900 in 1957 to 99,000 in 1966, to 110,- 
200 in 1976 and to 122,500 in 1986. 

“The responsibility for providing hospital care to veterans with psychiatric 
illness will generally be a public responsibility. These disabled veterans can 
seldom bear the expense of protracted hospitalization;-so-the issue is. whether 


the Federal Government or some other governmental agency will provide the 
care.” 


Summary 


It is expected that the daily need for hospital care of general medical, surgical 
and neurological patients which was 84,700 in 1957 will increase to 116,400 in 
1966, 157,000 in 1976, and 190,900 in 1986. This is probably a reflection of the 
aging of our veterans. The Veterans’ Administration’s difficulty in care for this 
number is increased by the fact that the number of days of hospitalization re- 
quired also tends to increase with the age of the patient. Older patients re 
quire many more days of hospitalization per illness than younger patients. 

In the field of tuberculosis, the picture is more encouraging. There is a defi- 
nite decrease in the need for tuberculosis hospital beds at the present time. And, 
it is expected that this decrease will continue until about 1966. Students of 
medical trends feel that the number of tuberculosis patients will stabilize from 
1966 to 1986 and then begin to increase slightly. However, it is to be noted in the 
field of tuberculosis that more and more of the new cases are developing in the 
older group of patients 60 and older, and that the period of hospitalization re- 
quired for these patients is also much longer. 
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IV. THE PROBLEMS OF THE AGING VETERAN FROM THE ECONOMIC POINT OF VIEW 





Our projection of veterans who may become pensioners in the future indi- 
cates the gravity of this problem. The statistical data presented are based 
upon existing legislation and not upon any possible change in this legislation. 

In fiscal year 1959, 821,000 veterans were receiving disability pension at a cost 
of $797 million. In terms of the number of veterans receiving payments, as 
well as in cost to the Government, the disability pension program is today the 
second largest direct benefits program administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Between 1975 and 1980, it will have become the largest. By 1975, 
the number of veterans on the pension rolls, 1,639,000, will be about double the 
current number of pensioners, and by 1955, the peak load will be reached—over 
4 millicn veterans receiving pensions amounting to nearly $4 billion. 
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The veteran population is fast aging. In 1959, the average age of World War 
I veterans in civil life is 65—for World War II veterans the average age is 40. 
With advancing chronological age, economic need becomes greater by reason of 
reduced incomes resulting either from forced retirements because of age alone 
or because of disability, coupled with age, interfering with substantial employ- 
ment. 

Although disability pension eligibility is based essentially upon permanent 
and total disability, VA has provided for special consideration of age in non- 
service-connected cases. Older veterans, those 55 and older, may qualify for 
pension with permanent disability which is less than total if such disability 
makes them unable to secure and follow substantially gainful employment. 
The percentage of disability required is determined by the veteran’s age, for 
example, veterans 55 through 59 years of age need 60 percent disability, 60 
through 64 need 50 percent, 65 and older need 10 percent. 

With the special consideration of age being given to disabled veterans, the 
economic impact of reduced incomes of our aging veteran population resulting 
from forced withdrawal from gainful employment is being softened. VA’s 
disability pension program is providing a measure of security for older vet- 
erans who are in need and unable to work. 

In 1954, 75 percent of VA pensioners with outside incomes of less than $400 
were 55 years of age or older. Of all pensioners with incomes of less than $400, 
70 percent had no dependents. Of all pensioners with dependents, 45 percent 
had incomes of less than $400. 


V. RESEARCH IN AGING 


The Veterans’ Administration has a special program devoted to research in 
aging; however, it is to be remembered that all of the research in the Veterans’ 
Administration may have some bearing on the aging problem. The 170 hospi- 
tals with an average daily patient load of 111,000 and the 17 homes (domi- 
ciliaries) with an average daily patient load of 16,800 supply a uniquely enor- 
mous number of individuals all subject to the aging process in which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration can observe and evaluate its research in aging. The ex- 
cellence of the staffs and the uniformity of records are two important factors 
which make the large-scale interhospital studies conducted by the Veterans’ 
Administration of inestimable value. 

Our research-in-aging devotes itself to the folowing areas of study: 

(1) The biological aspects of aging in the cell, the organ, and the or- 
ganism. 

(2) The changes which age produces in the individual. 

(3) Special deteriorations usually attributed to age are especially noted 
in elderly patients. 

(4) Special pathological conditions which have a great incidence in the 
aged and are the greatest causes of morbidity in these patients. 

We have 87 studies in the first three categories of which 20 are laboratory 
investigations and 11 are clinical bedside studies of the aging process. In the 
second category, there are in progress 13 laboratory investigations and 26 
clinical studies. The Veterans’ Administration has special bacteriological, bio- 
chemical, inorganic chemical, steroid chemical laboratories studying the prob- 
lems of the elderly patient. In addition, there are studies going on in nutri- 
tion, physiology, psychology, and pulmonary function. All of the studies are 
aided by special laboratories devoted to pathology, hemotology, electromicros- 
copy, pharmacology, and surgery. 

At the present time, the Veterans’ Administration has 262 separate research 
investigations going on in the field of cancer, 399 in the field of cardiovascular 
disease, 242 studies of nonmalignant diseases of gastrointestinal tract, 138 
studies of nonmalignant disorders of the genitourinary system, and 87 investi- 
gations of skeletal and joint abnormalities of which 22 are aspects of the prob- 
lems of arthritis. Diabetes is being studied in 44 independent studies. 

In addition to these researches being pursued by individuals, or teams within 
a hospital, there are the cooperative studies in which observations are pooled by 
clinicians in several hospitals. Studies include evaluation of therapies for 
mInalignancy, coronary heart disease, cerebrovascular accidents, intestinal dis- 
orders and diabetes. There are 22 subjects, totally, under investigation. 

Further, there are investigations followed collaboratively between investiga- 
tors in Veterans’ Administration hospitals and non-Veterans’ Administration 
members of medical faculties. An example of this type of research is a study 
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of the nutritional aspects of atherosclerosis centered in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital, West Roxbury, in which members of the Harvard staff are 
active participants. 

Psychologie problems of the elderly are being studied on an extensive scale 
at the Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Kecoughtan, Va., and at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center, Martinsburg, W. Va. These studies are centered 
on a broad program for the investigation of many aspects of long-term care. 
Histochemical studies of ground substance and the role of steroids in the ther- 
apy of atherosclerosis are examples of special research laboratory studies. 

Finally, surveys to learn the incidence and natural history of such conditions 
are glaucoma and presbycusis are being conducted in Veterans’ Administration 
clinics and hospitals. Self-government of patients and domiciliary members as 
well as other modes of increasing motivation are being tried in several domi- 
ciliaries and hospitals. 


VI. REHABILITATION PROGRAMS—GENERAL 


Rehabilitation in the VA is not limited to the physical care of the patient or 
member but encompasses the restoration of his total well-being. Thus, we find 
specialists in physical medicine, social services, psychology and volunteer serv- 
ices as well as a specialist in the field of medicine and others, concentrating on 
the particular needs of the older veteran. 

Within the limits of its resources the VA is today: 


(1) Arranging for foster home care for incapacitated veterans not re 
quiring hospital care. 

(2) Tailoring recreational programs to the special needs of the older 
patients in hospitals and members of domiciliaries 

(3) Extending social casework services in all the facilities of the VA. 
These are especially helpful to the aging veteran and his family. 

(4) Using vocational counseling for evaluating members and patients for 
jobs within and outside the medical facility. 


VII. REHABILITATION PROGRAMS—IN THE HOSPITAL 


The term “rehabilitation” when applied to long-term chronic or geriatric pa- 
tients in hospitals, has a broader connotation than it did immediately after 
World War II and various shades of meaning. Understanding this is essential. 
Fifteen VA hospitals have formal bed services for long-term, chronic patients. 
In addition, many hospitals have units for the care of these patients which are 
not designated as long-term care wards. 

Attempting to “rehabilitate” this type of patient in terms of returning him to 
his home as a useful member of the community is an extraordinarily complex 
problem. Nevertheless, VA’s responsibility for the rehabilitation of this type 
patient does not cease. We face a more difficult yet highly essential task 
within existing limitations. For many of these individuals “rehabilitation” 
means bringing them the opportunity to live at the maximum mental and phys- 
ical level attainable within the hospital community. 

Therefore, “rehabilitation” when used to describe the program of treatment 
and activities for this type of patient amounts to maintenance therapy whose 
objectives are: 

(1) Continue self-care ability as long as possible. 

(2) Delay the necessity for maximum nursing care. 

(3) Improve morale of geriatric and chronic, long-term patients and 
members. 

(4) Fill a need for sustaining therapy by the development of specialized 
larger group techniques. 

(5) Sereen geriatric, chronic, long-term patients and members to deter- 
mine those with the will and capacity to improve under more intensive and 
more individualized therapy. 

In order to attain the most useful function of which the patient is capable, 
it is essential that studies be made to evaluate the residual potentials which the 
patient possesses. This is done by performing one or more proven tests which 
allow us to evaluate the patient’s probability degree of improvement in range 
of motion of joints and in strengthening their coordination of muscular activity. 
All of this is done with a view of improving the patient’s physical capacities to 
fulfill his daily living needs and his interest and zest in life. It is to be remem- 
bered that no living human being is considered as unimprovable, even though 
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the goals which he may eventually attain are extremely limited. It may only 
provide for reeducation and training for self-sufficiency to move from the bed 
to a wheelchair, or to learn to care for his personal needs. However, such goal 
once achieved opens a whole new environmental world to this patient. He is 
happier for having obtained a degree of independence. This provides him with 
fresh dignity and new purpose in life. Also, it is important to remember that 
this increased and renewed interest in living often prevents other distressing 
debilities due to inactivity and lack of interest in developing. 

For another patient, the treatment goal based on medical assessment may not 
be so restrictive in its ultimate aim. The patient’s rehabilitation potential may 
show greater promise, and through retraining, even though slow, he may progress 
from bed to chair, from chair to ambulation, first with braces and crutches, and 
then perhaps with only a cane, and from this to useful, interesting, purposeful 
activity. In either situation, the test procedure and results have served as a 
basic guide in planning the patient’s total treatment program. 

To help the patient acquire the ability to move freely and to restore his feeling 
of independence requires the effort of a team of trained people, each in a 
separate field of activity. Once the patient has attained useful function and 
mobility, these advantages must be retained by being put to purposeful activity. 
When it is determined that the patient has reached his maximum possible im- 
provement, a maintenance program of physical exercise and activity designed 
to prevent regression and to stimulate conscious effort will replace the initial 
retraining program. This is often accomplished by group activities in which the 
patient learns to interact with other individuals having similar disabling 
eonditions 

The problem of care of disabled patients is forever increasing. The obliga- 
tion of overcoming disabilities adds more and more disabled to our load. Since 
the problem of relief of disabilities in our aging veterans is but a part of the 
total physical medicine and rehabilitation program in our hospitals, we find that 
the staffs of therapists involved are having to make decisions between the needs 
of the young and old patient because there are not enough trained therapists to 


do the total job. The problem then becomes one of doing the best one can that 
is possible in a given time. 


VIII. REHABILITATION IN OUR HOMES 


The Veterans’ Administration home (domiciliary) is a sheltered home, and 
the problem of rehabilitation here becomes a part of the problem of planning for 
the total day’s activity of the member. The facilities which we have often 
makes this very difficult. To understand this, it is necessary that we understand 
the history of the Veterans’ Administration homes (domiciliaries). 

Shortly following the Civil War increasing numbers of young veterans—some 
wounded, many were ill adjusted—aimlessly roamed the streets of our cities and 
towns. As a means of meeting this problem, the Government set up domi- 
ciliaries for these veterans to give them shelter and some care. Because they 
were young and lately out of the military, discipline was considered essential 
and also was familiar tothe men. Therefore, our domiciliaries were arranged in 
a barracks-type military setup. These homes provided the kind of shelter these 
young veterans were used to, and barracks-type of discipline seemed natural. 

Thus, we built large open-house facilities, and these were organized under 
military pattern and regulation. They probably served well the needs of these 
young, homeless, disabled soldiers. However, as our veterans began to age and 
as our homeless veterans sought shelter from the Government these barrack-type 
installations with military organization and discipline ill suited their needs. At 
the same time, these domiciliaries or homes were not ideally situated to serve 
the older veteran’s community interests. Many have been initially located in 
out-of-the-way places because of the citizens’ general desire to have them out of 
sight—somewhat the same attitude as obtained in determining the location of 
mental hospitals. Our home member, thus, is now separated from his 
community. 

Today the Veterans’ Administration recognizes the needs of veterans in our 
homes, and we have attempted to change the environment in which he lives. 
The use of military titles and the military organization have been dropped. 
However, the physical facilities remain, and it is difficult to convert large open 
barrack-type dormitories into chambers giving comfort and privacy to old men. 
The Veterans’ Administration in making studies in this field. 
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At the Veterans’ Administration Center, Wood, Wis., in April 1956, there was 
begun a domiciliary pilot program with two principal purposes in mind. First, 
human being are worthy of effort to elevate their lives wherever they are found 
in the community, in the hospital, in the domiciliaries, or other congregate-living 
situations. Second, improvement and development of the domiciliary program 
offers an additional opportunity to educate men who have been thrown out by 
society back to social patterns which again can integrate them with their social 
environment. It is hoped by such training that men who have felt themselves 
outcasts and not useful to their neighbors can again learn to socialize and find 
a place within the society of their community. 

This pilot study comes only after several decades of relatively constant un- 
changing domiciliary operation. It is designed to open an era of strikingly new 
and dynamic approach to the member in a sheltered living environment. Out of 
this has developed a planned activity program where each member's waking 
hours are taken up with activities tailored to his physical and mental capacities, 
and designed eventually and optimistically to return him to his home, his com- 
munity, and to his family if he has one. 

This program is new. We have great hopes for it, and those engaged in its 
implementation are dedicated and enthusiastic. Finding ways to motivate our 
older veterans may be a difficult problem, but we hope to give to these older men 
renewed interest in living, renewed vigor in carrying on the problems of life. 
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IX. RESULTS IN TERMS OF COSTS 


The accounting system of the Veterans’ Administration makes it impossible to 
segregate the cost of rehabilitation programs for older people in our hospitals 
and homes from those of the younger veteran, so that it is impossible to estimate 
what rehabilitation costs are for older people. We have figures of our total 
rehabilitation cost, but this includes a very large segment of young and seriously 
disabled patients. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have that for our record. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Morse. We certainly concur that the inquiry you have under- 
taken is a most urgent one and a most necessary one, the inquiry into 
the aged arid aging. 

With the thought of being helpful I have brought along some charts 
which we prepared in connection with our long-range planning and 
are normally in our chart room. I believe they illustrate rather dra- 
matically the magnitude of the problem of the aged and aging veteran. 
And I know of no evidence which indicates that the problems of the 
elderly veteran are any different than those of the elderly nonveteran. 

There are today 23 million living veterans in civil life. Together 
— their dependents they number 45 percent of our national popu- 

ation. 
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The veteran population is an aging population. In 1959 veterans 
of World War I averaged slightly over 65 years of age. World War 
II veterans are 40 years of age on the average. In 1970 the average 
age of all veterans will be almost 50. In 1980 somewhat under 60. 
In 1990 the average age will be almost 65; and in the year 2000 there 
will be 8.5 million veterans, 97.5 percent aged 65 or older. 
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The group of veterans of World War I 65 years of age or over will 
number 1,688,000 in 1960. Five years hence, 2,106, 000 of these vet- 


erans will be over 65 years of age, and the remaining 12,000 will be 
between 60 and 64 years of age. 
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Approximately 15 years hence, or 1975, there will be 100,000 veterans 
of World War II 75 and over; 254, 000 between the ages of 70 and 75; 
885,000 between the ages of 65 and 69; and 1,723,000 between the ages 
of 60 and 64. To sum up, by 1975 there will be 2,962,000 veterans of 
World War IT 60 years of age or older. 

We can anticipate, therefore, an increasing demand for medical, 
social, and financial assistance. 
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In June of 1958, the Veterans’ Administration and the Bureau of 
the Budget completed a joint study of current and projected veteran 
patient load through 1986. As will be seen, VA, based on this study, 
has made a projection of future hospital demands by veterans of vari- 
ous age groups as shown on this chart. It will be noted that the num- 
ber of veterans in the non-service-connected “65 or over” age group 
rises sharply from an estimated 30,500 in 1957 to more than 183,700 
in 1986. 

We also found that on a given day almost half of all veterans cur- 
rently in hospitals for non-service-connected disabilities are cared for 
by the VA. Three out of five veteran patients with tuberculosis not 
attributable to service are in VA hospitals. One of every two veteran 

atients with non-service-connected psychiatric conditions is cared for 
y the VA. Not quite one-half of the veterans with general medical, 


surgical, and neurological conditions not related to service are cared 
for by VA. 
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IN HOSPITAL ON ONE DAY IN JUNE 
Cuart V.—Future hospital demand of the entire veteran population.* 
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We also found that the extent to which veterans obtain their care 
from VA for conditions unrelated to service increases markedly with 
advancing age. This chart reflects the results of a census made one 
day in June 1957. On that date of all veterans hospitalized and under 
45 years of age, 38.7 percent were under VA care. This increased 
slightly to 41.3 percent for those 45 to 54 years of age. There is a 
marked jump, however, between the ages of 55 and 64, when 55.2 
percent of all veterans hospitalized were in VA hospitals. And by 
the time the veterans had reached 65 and over, 58.6 percent were in 
VA hospitals. Note the psychiatric rate of those 65 and over suffering 
from psychiatric conditions. Fifty-nine and a half percent were in 
VA hospitals, 20 percent more than in the age bracket of 45 and 
under. 

Now what are we able to do under present legislation for these aged 
veterans? We operate a nationwide hospital system of 170 hospitals 
with an authorized ceiling of 125,000 beds and an average daily patient 
load of 111,000 for all veterans, Approximately one-half of our pa- 
tients are 55 years of age or over. In addition, we have 16,800 beds 
in 17 domiciliaries—or soldiers’ homes. We also operate outpatient 
clinics where veterans of World Wars I and IT with service-incurred 
or aggravated disabilities may be treated for those disabilities. The 
veterans of the Spanish-American War are all also eligible for out- 
patient treatment at these clinics for any condition. 


PROJECTIONS FOR VA NEEDS 


If the Federal Government through the VA were to attempt to care 
for all veterans who need hospitalization by 1986, we would have to 
have facilities and staff for 328,100 patients. Of these 304,500 would 
have no disability in any way connected with their service in the 
Armed Forces. 

At the present state of medical knowledge, most psychiatric patients 
require such a long period of hospitalization that very few private 
citizens have the means to defray their own expenses. Some public 
agency, tax supported, or some private agency, through endowment 
or gifts, must care for them. The only question is who this should be. 
The same is true for most long-term patients. 

The aging veteran in our hospitals today is creating certain prob- 
lems which are extremely difficult to deal with. We do not operate 
nursing homes. We admit a non-service-connected veteran only when 
he has a condition which requires definitive hospital treatment. When 
the aged veteran has cae the point in his treatment in our hospitals 


where he needs nothing more than nursing care, he is discharged to 
his own home. But those whose relatives can’t or won’t care for them 
become a problem. We attempt to place these in foster homes or 
make arrangements with the local community to care for them. But 
we cannot discharge them from the hospital unless they have a place 
to go and someone to help them. 
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NURSING HOME NEEDS 


On April 24, 1958, we found that 7,541 VA hospital patients and 
1,874 of the residents in our domiciliaries could have been shifted to 
nursing homes. These were all chronic cases who had received maxi- 
mum hospital benefits. For all practical purposes these patients could 
not be expected ever to be able to care for their own needs. A recently 
conducted census in 1959 which has not yet been fully analyzed indi- 
cates that this figure has increased as might be expected between 1958 
and 1959. This is the problem facing ‘the whole Nation—not just 
VA. 

Fifteen of our hospitals have designated wards for long-term chronic 
eases. Others of our hospitals have set aside certain sections of wards 
for such cases. 

The implications for a hospital system admitting only veterans 
who, as a group, are rapidly aging, as I have shown you, are grave 
indeed. 

(1) Beds are frozen by long-term chronic patients who can no 
longer benefit from treatment in a hospital environment. The time 
of hard-to- get and hard-to-hold doctors, nurses, physiotherapists, psy- 
chologists, and so forth, is occupied in caring for these patients who 
actually do not need the services of these highly skilled individuals, 

(2) The average cost per patient day in a VA hospital is about 
$21. It has been estimated that the average cost of nursing home 
care is presently $5 per day. 


DOMICILIARY FACILITIES 


Our 17 domiciliaries with their 16,800 resident veterans present a 
e oblem and opportunity. Most of these domiciliaries were estab- 
lished following the Civil War. They were designed to meet the 
needs of young “veterans who were disabled or homeless. They were 
organized and run along military lines. They were isolated from 
the community because the citizens of the time wanted them out of 
sight. 

Their design is not suited to the needs of the aging veteran. There 
is very little privacy which the older person needs so much. Most 
of those who seek admittance to a domiciliary are what we call loners. 
If they have families, these families have rejected them. Breaking 
down their sense of isolation and motiv ating those who are physically 
able and want to return to their communities are our greatest problems. 

I have said these men are loners. But they are men and human 
beings, and they need help in attaining some degree of satisfaction 
from their lives and in contributing in some measure to the community. 

In 1956 at Wood, Wis., we began a pilot study program with two 
principal purposes in mind: 


First, human beings are worthy of any effort to elevate their lives wherever 
they are found—in the community, in hospitals, or in domiciliaries or other 
congregate living situations. Second, improvement and development of the 
domiciliary program offers not only an additional resource to the needy and 
entitled veteran, but also an expanded resource to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as it seeks additional solutions to the growing problem of the aging veteran 
population. 
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The domiciliary is, of course, a sheltered home. We are attempting 
to take a new and dynamic approach to the improvement and moti- 
vation of those members of these sheltered homes. We have developed 
what we called the planned living program. In this we attempt to 
plan each member’s waking hours so that he will be occupied in some 
activity which has a purpose. The plan for each member must vary 
with his physical and mental capabilities. Part-time employment 
on the staff of the home is offered to those who are capable of con- 
tributing and who want to. 

Our greatest problem is providing these veterans with a sense 
of belonging and of being needed. Too many of them have for too 
long been cut off. 

The disability pension program which the VA administers indicates 
how economic disability accompanies aging. 
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NURSING HOME NEEDS 


On April 24, 1958, we found that 7,541 VA hospital patients and 
1,874 of the residents in our domiciliaries could have been shifted to 
nursing homes. These were all chronic cases who had received maxi- 
mum hospital benefits. For all practical purposes these patients could 
not be expected ever to be able to care for their own needs. A recently 
conducted census in 1959 which has not yet been fully analyzed indi- 
cates that this figure has increased as might be expected between 1958 
and 1959. This is the problem facing ‘the whole Nation—not just 
VA. 

Fifteen of our hospitals have designated wards for long-term chronic 
eases. Others of our hospitals have set aside certain sections of wards 
for such cases. 

The implications for a hospital system admitting only veterans 
who, as a group, are rapidly aging, as I have shown you, are grave 
indeed. 

(1) Beds are frozen by long-term chronic patients who can no 
longer benefit from treatment in a hospital environment. The time 
of hard-to- get and hard-to-hold doctors, nurses, physiotherapists, psy- 
chologists, and so forth, is oc cupied in caring ‘for these patients who 
actually do not need the services of these highly skilled individuals. 

(2) The average cost per patient day in a VA hospital is about 
$21. It has been estimated that the average cost of nursing home 
care is presently $5 per day. 


DOMICILIARY FACILITIES 


Our 17 domiciliaries with their 16,800 resident veterans present a 
problem and opportunity. Most of these domiciliaries were estab- 
lished following the Civil War. They were designed to meet the 
needs of young veterans who were disabled or homeless. They were 
organized and run along military lines. They were isolated from 
the community because the citizens of the time wanted them out of 
sight. 

Their design is not suited to the needs of the aging veteran. There 
is very little privacy which the older person needs so much. Most 
of those who seek admittance to a domiciliary are what we call loners. 
If they have families, these families have rejected them. Breaking 
down their sense of isolation and motivating those who are physically 
able and want to return to their communities are our greatest problems. 

I have said these men are loners. But they are men and human 
beings, and they need help in attaining some degree of satisfaction 
from their lives and in contributing in some measure to the community. 

In 1956 at Wood, Wis., we began a pilot study program with two 
principal purposes in mind: 


First, human beings are worthy of any effort to elevate their lives wherever 
they are found—in the community, in hospitals, or in domiciliaries or other 
congregate living situations. Second, improvement and development of the 
domiciliary program offers not only an additional resource to the needy and 
entitled veteran, but also an expanded resource to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as it seeks additional solutions to the growing problem of the aging veteran 
population. 
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The domiciliary is, of course, a sheltered home. We are attempting 
to take a new and dynamic approach to the improvement and moti- 
vation of those members of these sheltered homes. We have developed 
what we called the planned living program. In this we attempt to 
plan each member’s waking hours so that he will be occupied in some 
activity which has a purpose. The plan for each member must vary 
with his physical and mental capabilities. Part-time employment 
on the staff of the home is offered to those who are capable of con- 
tributing and who want to. 

Our greatest problem is providing these veterans with a sense 
of belonging aad of being needed. Too many of them have for too 
long been cut off. 

The disability pension program which the VA administers indicates 
how economic disability accompanies aging. 
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The economic problems of aging veterans are in part pointed up 
by projections of future pensioners who will need, seek, and become 
eligible for non-service-connected benefits. The statistical data I will 
present here are based upon existing legislation and not upon a pos- 
sible change in this legislation which is now pending in another com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Although disability pension eligibility is based essentially upon 
permanent and total disability, special consideration is given to age in 
non-service-connected cases. Older veterans, those 55 and over, may 
qualify for pension with permanent disability which is less than total 
if such disability makes them unable to secure and follow substantially 
gainful employment. The percentage of disability required is de- 
termined by the veteran’s age. 

For example, veterans 55 to 59 years of age need 60 percent dis- 
ability. Those aged 60 to 64 need 50 percent. Those aged 65 and 
older need 10 percent. 


TRENDS IN DISABILITY PENSIONS 


In fiscal year 1959, 821,000 veterans were receiving disability pen- 
sion at a cost of $797 million. In terms of the number of veterans 
receiving payments, as well as in cost to the Government, the dis- 
ability pension program is today the second largest direct benefits pro- 
gram administered by the Veterans’ Administration. Between 1975 
and 1980, it will have become the largest. By 1975, the number of 
veterans on the pension rolls, 1,639,000, will be about double the current 
number of pensioners, and by 1995 the peakload will be reached— 
= 4 million veterans receiving pensions amounting to nearly $4 
villion. 

In addition to disability pensions to veterans, we are also paying 
death pension primarily to the widows of veterans. On August 20, 
1958, there were 304,455 widows 55 years old or over drawing death 
pensions. This chart shows that in 1959, there were altogether 511,000 
on the death pension rolls. The amount now being paid for this benefit 
is more than $338 million. By 1970, we expect a peak of 623,000 
cases, with an expenditure under present legislation of $381 million. 

The sum of $50.40 per month which the widow receives is not much 
prowenes against the bleak winter of old age. On the other hand, it is 
etter than nothing. 

The insurance program for veterans also is a benefit for cushioning 
some of the shock of the bereaved and elderly widow. During the 
2 years 1956 and 1957, 99 percent of death and disability claims paid 
on U.S. Government life insurance policies—this is World War I 
insurance—were on policies held by veterans 50 years of age or over. 
In 1958, this amounted to payments of close to $45 million—virtually 
all of which were to veterans over 50 years old or to their beneficiaries. 

In 1958, payments of approximately $18 million were made on ma- 
tured endowment policies under both World War I and World War IT 
insurance programs. Eighty percent of this was under the World 
War I program. Over the past 39 years, more than $417 million has 
been paid under endowment policies. 

_ Inthe insurance program in 1958, there were approximately 700,000 
individuals—holders of matured policies and beneficiaries—receiving 
case payments of about $400 million. Four hundred thousand of these 
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700,000 individuals were 60 years of age or older. These payments 
amounted to $200 million in 1958, mostly to parents of deceased vet- 
erans. Each succeeding year, the number of over-60 beneficiaries may 
be expected to increase until in the year 2000, almost 100 percent of 
payments made will be to those over 60 years of age. 

It is well enough to talk of the benefits to aged veterans and their 
dependents under present programs. But this is not enough. There- 
fore, we have an extremely active group of skilled scientists doing 
research in the field of aging. This research ranges from trying to 
learn more about the basic process of aging to the nutritional needs 
of the older person to preventing or delaying or curing the diseases 
which most often kill off our senior veterans. 


RESTORATIVE PROGRAMS 


We also have, within the limits of our resources, an active program 
designed to maintain or restore, for example, muscle tone and strength 
and the emotional stability of the older veteran. The problems in 
this field seem at times almost insurmountable. On the other hand, 
all of us remember that within our lifetime a miracle has been wrought 
in the treatment of pneumonia, in the curing of tuberculosis, and in 
the prevention of polio. 

The Veterans’ Administration has no housing program as such for 
older veterans and should not. We do, however, have a housing pro- 
gram for disabled veterans and paraplegic veterans. What we have 
learned with these programs is, we believe, applicable to the type of 
housing needed by so many senior citizens. For example, handrails 
and ramps are of as much assistance to the shaky old man as they 


are to the person who needs a wheelchair because he has lost the use 
of his limbs. 
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Cuart VIII.—Years of life expectancy remaining at each decade of life. 
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It is well known that life expectancy at birth in 1850 was, on the 
average, approximately 40 years. In 1954 it was about 68 years. At 
age 40 in 1850 a man might expect to live somewhat less than an addi- 
tional 30 years while in 1954 he might expect to live about 35 years 
more. At age 60 he had approximately 16 more years in 1850 and 
about 18 more years in 1954. It is not, therefore, that the life ex- 
pectancy of a man at a given age has been increased so radically but 
that somany more are rea aching a given age. 

But of what use are additional years ‘of life if they are to be lived 
in loneliness, in dependency, without a sense of security—on the shelf 
as it were—and without use. 

I believe it is our duty to enroll our senior citizens in life again 
rather than consign them to life-in-death. The very fact that this 
subcommittee is gathered here to inquire into what is being done, 
what can be done, and what more needs to be done is an assurance 
that you agree with me. 

The VA, although its programs are of wide scope, does not by any 
means go its own way in a vacuum. Our activities are integrated 
very closely with those of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; with the Labor Department, where we combine our efforts 
to place the handicapped, both young and old, in gainful employ- 
ment; with professional and scientific bodies both inside and outside 
of Government so that results of our research may be known for the 
benefit of the whole Nation and so that we may benefit from their 
progress and research. 


VA PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


At every level of Government the people of the VA are active in 
assisting State, county, and community programs which benefit the 
aged. Our doctors are often called in by State commissioners of 
health. Our regional office managers often serve on committees set 
up by the Governors of the various States to further the hiring of 
the handicapped. Ours is a grave responsibility and a dedicated 
group of individuals. 

The VA and the American Association of Retired Persons recently 
joined forces in a nationwide program for senior citizens. Our hos- 
pitals badly need volunteer workers. We hope to enlist these elderly 
citizens at our 170 hospitals in the thousands. We are looking for 
ability in companionship services, arts, crafts, and hobbies of nearly 
all kinds. 

We are seeking to demonstrate to these senior citizens that volunteer 
work in a Veterans’ Administration hospital is a meaningful, produe- 
tive alternative to rocking chair retirement. Dr. Ethel Andrus, the 
75-year-old president and founder of this association, and the most 
extraordin: ary lady I ever met, has pledged the active support of the 
group’s 55,000 members. We ‘ur gently need the services of these re- 
tired persons to help veteran patients make the transition from hos- 
pital to community. The work also helps the elderly volunteer to 
find new friends, develop new skills and interests, and be of worth- 
while service to many of the disabled of their own generation. 

Mr. Chairman, I brought with me today a group of people who are 
competent in different fields. 
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Mr. A. W. Stratton, at the end of the table, is the director of com- 
pensation and —— and he can speak in more detail about the eco- 
nomic needs of veterans. 

Dr. Irving Cohen, on my left, is widely known in the broad field of 
the problems of the aged and aging and he is the Assistant Chief Med- 
ical Director for Professional Services. 

Dr. Chapple is director of our research in aging program. He can 
answer your technical questions in that field. 

Mr. Dan Rosen is the Statistical Director of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery and has competency in the very important field 
of biometrics. 

Mr. Kurcias is our expert on housing best adapted to the needs of 
the disabled and hence the needs of the aging. 

On my right is the assistant administrator of personnel, Mr. Ed 
Silberman. 

I would like Ed to describe two programs, probably three, that 
you may be interested in: First, our own retirement preparation pro- 
gram within the Veterans’ Administration; secondly, what we are 
doing about employee health with our 170,000 employees; and thirdly, 
a problem, what we are doing about the impact which electronic data 
processing is going to have on the jobs of our employees. 

Mr. Silberman is here and is prepared to pia about this if the 
Senator would like to hear from him. 


Senator McNamara. We are very happy to hear from him at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD R. SILBERMAN, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. StrperMan. Senator, I have no prepared statement, but you 
might be interested in what the Veterans’ Administration is doing 
for its people in these areas Mr. Morse mentioned, so I brought along 
some copies of surveys we have made over the past several months 
relating to the areas of retirement counseling, health services, and the 
area of education. 

For example, in the area of retirement counseling we first identified 
the basic problem in a circular to all of our field stations. What we 
said was that the problems a person faces in retirement are challenging 
and frequently difficult, whereas retirement should be a rewarding 
attainment, with dignity, security, and continued but unhurried use- 
fulness. A person too frequently is faced with a substandard life, 
uncertainty, isolation, idleness, and frustration. 

If proper measures are taken, the later years can be a period of 
continued growth and development instead of accelerated decline into 
old age. 

Following that basic premise we contacted all of our field stations 
several months ago. We determined the number of employees by 
various age groups who are eligible for retirement and we set up a 
retirement curriculum which you people may have for the record. 


: 
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Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have that for our record. 
Thank you. 

Mr. SrtperMan. What that consists of is this. We have lined up 
local talent—our doctors, our psychologists, our psychiatrists, and our 
trainers. We have developed six 1-hour sessions for all those eligible 
for retirement within a period of 5 years. These sessions are devoted 
to such topics as the meaning of retirement, discussed by the personnel 
man; the physical side of aging, presented by a doctor; mental health 
in later life is discussed by a psychiatrist of our own staff. 

Then we have two separate sessions on financial planning. We 
have someone from Internal Revenue, for example, in the area con- 
cerned, discuss some of the tax problems of the prospective retiree, 
and our personnel man discusses the CSE benefits. We have a booklet 
on that which I will give to the group. 

Then we have a complete 1-hour session on overall financial plan- 
ning. We have a representative from a local stock brokerage agency 
attend this and discuss with our people some financial programs, such 
as various types of mutual funds, how they may invest their retirement 
annuity. 

We also have a representative of the social security office discuss 
these benefits. 

Then we have some of our social service people attend the last session 
and they discuss such items as leisure time, family housing. There are 
two important areas here that the prospective retiree must concern 
himself with. This relates to family and social relationships and 
leisure activities, and we find that this is something that our people 
enjoyed. 

After the six sessions are complete we distribute a questionnaire 
and ask the people who attended the sessions what they thought of the 
sessions. We have given this to a couple of hundred people in our 
Washington office and several thousand in our field office and we are 
now refining our procedure for field stations use, because you find 
that local situations differ in various portions of the country. 

Any questions on the retirement counseling for our employees ? 

Senator McNamara. I do not think we have any specific questions 
on your portion of this presentation, but certainly every bit of it is of 
interest to the committee and will be very helpful because many of the 
problems that you mention are problems common to the entire 
situation. 

Mr. SmuperMAn. We have made this information available to the 
Civil Service Commission and they have indicated they are interested 
in our methods and they may use it for other branches of Government 
employees. 


47246—59——-17 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Outline of retirement planning seminar 


TOPIC PRESENTED BY 

1. The Meaning of Retirement____---~ Employee relations officer. 

2. Physical Side of Aging............ Doctor on staff of department of medi 
cine and surgery. 

3. Mental Health in Later Life_____~- Psychiatrist on staff of department of 


medicine and surgery. 
4. Financial Planning, Part 1: 


(a) CSC Benefits and FEGLI__ Employee relations officer. 
(6) Incomet Tax Benefits... _- Representative of Internal Revenue 
Service. 


on 


Financial Planning, Part II: 
(a) Savings and Investments._. Representative of a local stock broker- 
age agency. 
(bv) Social Security Benefits._.‘0Representative of a local social secu- 
rity agency. 
6. Leisure Time, Family and Housing: 
(a) Family and Social Rela- 


RN i tins Pirtcceenatenis Representative of social service divi- 
sion. 
(b) Leisure Time Activities_.t£‘0w0 Employee relations activities specialist. 





DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE PRERETIREMENT COUNSELING—SEMINAR OUTLINE— 
1958 


FOREWORD 


This six-session seminar outline is designed to assist field stations in develop- 
ment and conduct of preretirement counseling seminars. 

While impending retirees will benefit from this presentation, it is believed 
that even greater value will accrue if employees still some years away from 
actual retirement will participate. Arrangements for participation of the em- 
ployee’s wife or husband may also be considered. 

Qualified experts in the medical, legal, fiscal, tax, insurance, and annuity 
fields will be valuable aids in leading the discussion groups. Assistance should be 
available from such experts in the VA, Civil Service Commission, Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Internal Revenue Service, local universities, or other 
organizations. 

SESSION I. MEANING OF RETIREMENT 


I. What is retirement? 

Origin of retirement: 
Difficulty of retirement. 
A new situation to be faced. 
Act or inactive. 

II. Aging: 

More middle-aged and older people: 
Natural iacrease in population. 
Growing life expectancy. 
Immigration. 

Machine age: 
Shift from handcraft to machine economy. 
More energy from machines. 

More working years. 

Consequences: 
Rising standards of living. 
Shorter work hours. 
Lighter household responsibilities. 
Retirement from work. 
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II]. Opportunity and challenge: 
Achievement—product of man’s effort. 
Opportunity for us: 

Growth, new interests, freedom, enjoyment. 

Our responsibilities as individuals. 
Challenge: 

Need to change attitudes. 

Create favorable environment. 
Problems: 

Income. 

Health. 

Friends. 

Where to live. 

Keeping active and useful. 

IV. Conclusion: 

Making the most of this study personally. 
Pioneering for others. 


SESSION II. LATER YEAR HEALTH 


I. Meaning of health: 
Ways of achieving and maintaining health. 
Personal or family physician: 
i Periodical visits. 
Emergency. 
Planning to maintain your health during retirement. 
II. Aging: 
Growing old—a disease? 
Adjustment to mental and physical stresses as we grow older. 
III. Diseases and other hazards: 
Accidents. 
Care of teeth, feet, eves, and ears. 
Heart disease, diseases of the arteries. 
Cancer. 
Diabetes. 
Arthritis. 
Alcoholism. 
IV. Financing health maintenance: 
Plans for prolonged illness that you or members of family 
Financing long-term medical care and hospitalization. 


GOOD NUTRITION—NOW AND LATER 


I. Essential jobs of foeds. 
Energy: 
For upkeep and rebuilding of body tissues: 
In case of injury and operations. 
Everyday replacement. 
For regular functioning of body parts: 
Muscle activity. 
Skin’s protective function. 
Skeleton’s support. 
Blood’s circulation. 
General appearance and well-being. 
Il. The right foods. 
Multipurpose foods: 
Milk and milk products. 
Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs. 
Green and yellow vegetables. 
' Cereals. 
High energy foods in relation to your needs: 
Fats and oils. 
Sugars, sirups, preserves 
Baked goods. 
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II. The right foods—Continued 
Use of daily food guide for selection: 
High in nutrients. 
High in taste appeal. 
Distribute daily food allowance. 
Conquer between-meal hunger. 
Special food problems: 
Food likes and dislikes. 
Over and under weight. 
Poor appetite. 
Digestive disturbances. 
Chewing difficulties. 
Food faddism. 
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SESSION III. ELIGIBILITY FOR RETIREMENT PURPOSES 


[. Credit of service: 
Civilian. 
Military. 
II. Deposits and redeposits: 
When required. 
How to make. 
Effect of not making. 
III. Eligibility: 
Age. 
Optional: 
55 with 30. 
60 with 30. 
62 with 5. 
Disability. 
IV. Types of annuity: 
Single life. 
Reduced with benefits to widow or widower. 
Reduced with benefits to one with insurable interest. 
How to file. 
How paid. 
V. Annuity computation: 
Self. 
Survivor. 
Voluntary contributions. 
VI. Death benefits: 
Surviving widow. 
Surviving widower. 
Surviving children: 
With widow or widower. 
No widow or widower. 
Lump-sum payment: Beneficiary form. 
VII. Refunds. 
VIII. Reemployment of annuitants. 


SESSION IV. SOCIAL SECURITY 
I. Introduction: 
Social security protection. 
Disability protection. 
Earlier retirement. 
More covered occupations, 
Disabled children. 
Bridging the gap between lost income due to death or retirement. 
II. Insured status. 
III. Benefits: 
What social security pays you: 
Estimate of your potential payments. 
Estimate of payments to your survivors. 
What you pay for social security: 
$4,200 wage maximum. 
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IV. The work clause—How much you can earn: 
The definition of retirement: 
Earnings of $1,200 to $2,080. 
Over age 72, 
Other income. 
Reporting requirements. 
V. Opportunity for coverage: 
Occasional or part-time work: 
Household workers. 
Home workers. 
Farming. 
Self-employment. 
Civil-service and OASI, 
VI. If you become disabled: 
Eligibility: 
Age 50. 
6/20 work requirement. 
Inability to engage in any kind of substantial work. 
Benefits and freeze: 
Vocational rehabilitation. 
Offset of other Federal disability payments: 
Workmen’s compensation. 
Veteran’s disability payments. 


SESSION V. INCREASING YOUR RETIREMENT INCOME 


I. Why do you want a job? 

To keep busy. 

To feel useful. 

To supplement pension with part-time work. 

To work full time to meet heavy financial obligations. 
II. Opportunities: 

Types of jobs held by older persons. 

Employer attitudes and practices. 

Your best bet. 
IlI. Are you considering your own business? 

A market for your hobby or service? 

Get sound advice on necessary investment. 

Will vou devote time necessary to make a go of it? 
IV. How to land that new job: 

Analyze strength and limitations. 

Plan campaign to reach objective. 

Look your best. 

Don’t discuss personal problems. 

Relate your experience to the job you are seeking. 

Don’t apologize for age. 

Consider retraining. 

Work with community groups now. 

Try again. 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 


I. Ownership or use of property: 
Real estate: 
Personal. 
Responsibilities of ownership, insurance 
Forms of ownership. 
Distribution of property: 
Gift. 
Sale. 
Will. 
Legal advice: 
Own lawyer. 
Legal aid 
Legal referral service. 
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SESSION VI. LIVING ARRANGEMENTS AND INCOME MAINTENANCE 


Best living arrangements for an older person: 
By yourself. 
With vour children. 
Institution for older persons. 
Where to live: 
In same community. 
A distant community. 
Settlement of older persons. 
Planning arrangements with respect to income: 
Effects of inflationary tendency: 
Your savings. 
Your retirement. 
Your investments. 
Your insurance. 
Diversification of your investments. 
Consider dividend, appreciation and speculation. 
Mutual funds. 
Managing your income for maximum satisfaction: 
Know yourself: 
What do you want most from available income: 
Dwelling. 
Travel. 
Recreation. 
Clothes. 
Books. 
Others. 








Budget: 
How to be sure you get what you want most. 

Advantages and disadvantages of budgeting. 

As income shifts to retirement, this becomes more advisable: 
Helps check on expenditures formerly taken for granted. 
Puts first things first in managing limited income. 
Shows where vour money goes. 

Checking account: 
More than merely a convenience. 
Establishes credit rating. 

Plan, plan, plan: 

Megardless of lateness, detail specific intentions. 

Rake all possible arrangements in advance. 

Consult relations, pastor, ete., for advice. 

Plan to retire to something. 
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Veterans’ Administration CIRCULAR 1 
Washington 25, D.C. January 3, 1956 


RETIREMENT COUNSELING 


1. Introduction.—The purpose of this circular is to point out briefly the prob- 
lems employed persons face in connection with retirement and the responsibility 
of each individual to make his own plans; and to present more fully some reasona- 
ble and proper steps which the VA can take to encourage employees to plan and 
prepare for retirement. This subject is at present of special concern to the 
VA and to its employees who are now at or near retirement age, many of whom 
entered the VA during the rapid expansion shortly after the First World War. 

2. The problem.—The problems a person faces concerning retirement are chal- 
lenging and frequently difficult. Whereas retirement should be a rewarding 
attainment, with dignity, security, and continued but unhurried usefulness, a 
person too frequently is faced with a substandard life, uncertainty, isolation, 
idleness, and frustration. If proper measures are taken, the later years can 
be a period of continued growth and development, instead of accelerated decline 
into old age. 

Inadequate finances and failure to develop outside interests and associa- 
tions prior to retirement contribute largely to such difficulties. There are other 
factors, however, of broad social nature, which are beyond the control of any 
individual. Among these are the steady trend toward urbanization and indus- 
trialization with resulting changes in family life, size of dwellings, community 
life, and cost of living; the trend toward earlier compulsory retirement and 
the emphasis on youth in employment; the steady lengthening of the average 
span of life with resulting increase in the number and proportion of older 
people in our population, which should be looked upon as a challenge for 
greater usefulness of our senior citizens, both before and after retirement. 

38. The responsibilities —The easing of the problem is therefore a combined 
responsibility. First and most important are the responsibility for timely and 
realistic planning and preparation by the individual himself, directed to his 
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specific needs, and his realizing that a start should not be delayed until just 
before retirement. The Federal Government has recognized its responsibility 
through the civil service and other retirement systems, the old-age benefits of 
the social security system and other programs concerned with the problem. 
Social and medical scientists and educational institutions are contributing in- 
creasing knowledge on the subject. Philanthropic groups and State and local 
governments are tackling the problem, and community organizations are develop- 
ing a wide variety of programs. Combined efforts to bring about a better pros- 
pect for the older workers, and a greater utilization of the growing reservoir 
of social and productive contributions they have to offer, will strengthen our 
country’s economy, security, and general well-being. The alternate is an in- 
creasing social and financial burden on families, communities, and the Nation. 

4. The role of management.—In this joint endeavor, VA management can and 
should play an effective though uncomplicated part. It should, of course, utilize 
well the skills of its older employees to help meet its manpower needs. Also, 
it is in a strategic position to help employees by calling their attention to 
the desirability of advance preparation for retirement, by making available 
to them sources of information and advice, and by stimulating their individual 
planning. Those approaching retirement age should be encouraged to renew 
and round out their knowledge of the civil service retirement system and the 
social security system, and to prepare themselves for the adjustments—physical, 
financial, and mental—in their individual lives, incident to successful retirement. 

Such assistance not only indicates a proper concern for human values but 
also is of practical advantage to the VA. It contributes to better performance 
during an employee's latter years on the job by the easing of anxieties through 
better preparation for retirement. While there must be no pressuring for 
voluntary retirement of any employee, the result of such assistance may prop- 
erly be that some employees will be guided toward an earlier retirement which 
they would freely choose if they could feel the assurance of adequate prepa- 
ration and could anticipate the pleasures, satisfactions, and accomplishments 
that can be gained. The VA’s situation with regard to planning replacements 
could well be improved. 

5. Propriety of purpose.——In anything that is done it should be made clear 
that the purpose is not to stimulate retirement but to help those individual 
employees who are interested by (@) calling their attention to the advisability 
of timely planning, (b) making available to them sources of information and 
advice on retirement, and (c) stimulating their consideration of plans and prepa- 
ration of their own. There is to be no implication that an able employee 
should retire before he desires or before the mandatory age. Others should 
not assume they are wise enough to make that choice for him. The privacy of 
a person’s own affairs is to be respected. 

6. Preparatory steps.—There are a number of ways the VA can give atten- 
tion to this matter without getting into an elaborate or involved program, but 
they all require some minimum preparation. To begin with, it is important 
that supervisors and management officials understand management’s role and 
the purposes and limitations of whatever is planned. In making and carrying 
out local plans, the personnel office should be the coordinator and the point of 
contact. Its role should be one of integration and of information. 

Someone in the personnel office should have or obtain sufficient familiarity 
with the subject to be able to give an interested employee correct, intelligent, and 
useful—though not necesarily complete—information. That office can give in- 
formation and assistance on those items in which it has technical competence, such 
as the civil service retirement system. On other items, its principal efforts 
should take the form of stimulating employee interest therein, and of referring 
employees to special sources of information and guidance. 

The asistance of the station’s specialists can be enlisted—medical specialists, 
chaplains, psychologists, special service workers, social workers, and others. 
However, the use of such specialists must not be allowed to interfere with the 
performance of their official duties. The personnel office, with their cooperation, 
should become acquainted with the public and private community resources in 
this field—programs, organizations, and individuals—so that information about 
them will be at hand, and interested employees can be referred to them as well 
as to station specialists. 

Employee groups can contribute viewpoints and suggestions as to the methods 
of assistance management might undertake. They can also be of help in estab- 
lishing employee understanding of such assistance. 
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To the extent that resources permit, there should be an accessible collection of 
books, magazines, pamphlets, and other material on preparation for retirement. 
This should be supplemented by a more comprehensive list of such sources, of 
governmental offices, educational and philanthropic organizations and community 
programs concerned with the subject, and associations of retired people. At- 
tached is a smaple bibliography. 

7. Subjects for consideration—Information and sources of information on 
such matters as listed below, and opportunities for whatever discussion, advice, 
and guidance would be appropriate, should be made available to interested em- 
ployees. The addvantages of timely consideration of these matters should be 
brought to their attention. 

(a) The obligations, privileges, benefits, and mechanism of the civil service 
retirement system and the social security system, e.g., possible postretirement 
acquisition of social security eligibility in a less arduous job; order of precedence 
for payment of death benefits to survivors under the retirement system ; relation- 
ships of civil service, social security, and military retirement. 

(0) The development of outside interests and associates, while still employed 
by the VA, to replace those which will terminate on retirement. This could 
include actual start of some activities which would not be incompatible with 
responsibilities of employment in the VA. 

(c) Continued usefulness after retirement. Opportunities for voluntary serv- 
ice at hospitals and in other charitable, religious, civic, and community activi- 
ties. Opportunities for part- or full-time employment; programs for job place- 
ment, vocational guidance, and self-help in keeping employed. 

(ad) Interesting and creative hobbies. Recreational and cultural activities and 
groups. Associations of retired people and other senior citizens. 

(e) Health considerations, physical and mental; programs for seif-preser- 
vation of health; facilities for medical attention. 

8. Methods of assistance.—Station managers may use their discretion as to the 
method or methods used. In the central office, such discretion will be exercised 
by the department heads and the Administrator's top staff officials with respect 
to the activities of central office employees under their jurisdiction. Among the 
steps which may be taken are the following: 

a. Assistance for individuals. 

(1) Arrangements for information and assistance in the personnel office. 

(2) General announcement that such assistance is available on an indi- 
vidual basis, with appropriate general invitation to all interested. A general 
announcement and invitation, rather than individual ones or one aimed at a 
specific age group, will help avoid distinctions which could appear invidious. 

(3) Referral of individuals desiring special advice or services to available 
authorities, specialists, and officials in and outside the VA, on such subjects 
as retirement systems, vocational guidance, voluntary and community ac- 
tivities and organizations, gerontology and geriatrics, and to associations of 
retired people. 

b. Group sessions.— 

(1) Arrangements for group informational and discussional sessions, to 
be held frequently enough to offer a reasonable opportunity to employees 
who have an interest in the subject. Local management may determine 
whether the sessions, or any particular session, will be held during or out- 
side working hours. 

(2) Announcement of the sessions and general invitation to all interested. 

(3) Invitations to and arrangements for station and community special- 
ists to talk to sessions, on various aspects of retirement. 

(4) The prime consideration in deciding the time of sessions would be the 
degree to which the use of official time would be justified, especially if ses- 
sions in any one year extend into a series. For any session, justification 
might depend on such factors as: 

(a) The particular purpose or subject of a session—whether it is 
considered to be in the general interest of the station or principally in 
the personal interest of some employees. 

(bv) The interruption of the work of those desiring to attend. 

(c) The imposition of after-hours duty on members of the personnel 
office. 

(d) The personal convenience, as well as interruption of the work, of 
officials or specialists invited to assist. 
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(5) Also to be considered is the effect of the choice of time on the objec- 
tives and character of a session. 

(a) The comparative formality, the recognition of importance, and 
the opportunity for guided impetus, that goes with an officially conducted 
meeting. 

(bv) The informality, the opportunity for choice of discussion items, 
and more time for exploration thereof, and the assurance that attendance 
is on the basis of bona fide interest, that could be expected of an after- 
hours meeting. 

It would seem appropriate for the manager to participate in at least the first 
session. At this session, the subject of retirement, the various aspects thereof 
that need consideration, and the benefits of adequate planning and preparation 
can be generally pressented. At subsequent sessions, the subjects suggested in 
paragraph 7 above can be developed more fully. The personnel office could 
open or conduct these sessions, throw open the subjects for discussion, and, as 
appropriate, supplement the discussions with information and guidance. 

While information on the retirement system, etc. (par. 7a) could be sum- 
marized in one of the sessions, what is needed in this respect for retirement 
planning are the details for personal application. This can be furnished more 
efficiently on an individual basis. 

ce. Informational releases.—General distribution of summary information about 
the workings of the retirement and social security systems and the desirability 
of preretirement planning. Such releases could be separate or combined with 
the announcements and invitations. 

By direction of the Administrator: 

JounN S. Patrerson, Deputy Administrator. 


Distribution: Standard per VA Form 3-3040, ORH’s and OR’s excepted. 
Distribution of circulars 30 and 31, 1955, was special and limited. 
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VA EMPLOYEE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. SrtperMan. The other item we have explored is the employee 
health program. This is what we have done to date: 

Again we studied the entire employee health program of the VA. 
We contacted all of our hospitals, our three insurance offices and our 
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regional offices, to find out exactly what the needs were and we laid 
out a basic program of employee health which is contained in this 
package right here. 

For some years now we have been giving physical examinations to 
all of our doctors, dentists, and nurses. This is between 15,000 and 
2(),000 people; we plan physical examinations for the rest of our em- 
ployees. 

The first phase of the program consists of annual physical examina- 
tion for all those people who are in positions centralized to our Ad- 
ministrator and Deputy Administrator. This runs about 300-and- 
some-odd jobs. Arrangements for physical examinations by a contract 
clinic is under study. 

Our next phase which will run in several months, will involve about 
4,000 more people, and the third phase of it would include the rest 
of the employees in the agency, so that we figure by the end of next 
year we will be on an annual health —_— for all our VA people. 
We have about 20,000 people covered now and the balance will take 
about a year to establish. 

Senator McNamara. The results of that study will be very inter- 
esting to everybody working in this field. 

Mr. SitperMAn. We figure a physical examination will run about 
$60 to $65 per employee not located at a hospital. In other words, we 
are using our hospital facilities for this physical examination wherever 
we can. 

The use of EDP is not unique to the Government and most agencies 
are going into it. Our first installation is in Philadelphia and will be 
ready in July. Another will be installed in our Chicago office in 
January 1960 but the effects of electronics on our employees will not 
be felt in the Veterans’ Administration for at least 18 months. 

In anticipation of this effect of EDP, of automation, we have now 
isolated the operations that will be involved, in other words, the em- 
ployees that will be involved; the types of positions that will be re- 
duced because of electronics, the numbers of jobs that will be in- 
volved because of electronics. We are now engaged in a training and 
eres program for all employees whose jobs will be abolished by 


Also we are contacting the Civil Service Commission regional of- 
fices, have contacted businessmen’s organizations around the country 
to help place our people in new jobs so that the adverse effects of EDP, 
will be at a minimum. We do not anticipate any people will be out 
of jobs by this advanced planning that we have just about consum- 
mated. We think we can take care of all our people, and some of them 
will be better off because of the types of jobs they will be moving into. 

Senator McNamara. Have you established any figures yet on the 
cost per person of this annual health checkup ? 

Mr. SInBerMAN. $18,500 for those 400-odd jobs. It will be a group 
package plan, accomplished by a contract with a clinic. 

Senator McNamara. I suppose you could do it at comparatively 
lower costs ? 

ate SmBERMAN. Our hospitals will do it for free, for their em- 
ployees. 
enator McNamara. Then this would be the cost that other organi- 
zations should be able to attain. I think this is the first figure we 
have been able to have on this. 
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What kind of checkup, how extensive would it be? 

Mr. Sriperman. Everything but a mental examination. Mental 
examinations run about $300 a year. This is very expensive. I know 
of no organization that is undertaking it. We have contacted vari- 
ous types of industry and this is about the same thing they are run- 
ning, the same thing as P & G, RCA. Full survey physical exami- 
nations including the necessary laboratory and X-ray examinations 
will run about $65 each. 


VA REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Senator McNamara. Mr. Director, is there anybody else in your 
group that you want to call upon specifically ? 

Mr. Morss. Not specifically. Each one is here and ready to ex- 
plain any questions you may have. 

Senator McNamara. You made several references to rehabilitation 
on page 6 of your statement. You mention that many beds are 
frozen in VA hospitals by long-term patients who do not need the 
services of highly trained professionals. Certainly we cannot give 
up the programs that are attempting to rehabilitate these chronic 
patients. Should more be done to step up this program, or in- 
tensify it ? 

Mr. Morse. May I refer that to Dr. Cohen. 

Dr. Conen. Mr. Chairman, the original intent of working with this 
group was total rehabilitation with the aim to return to the com- 
munity. We soon learned that a sizable percentage of patients that 
fall into this category were not suitable for full return to gainful 
employment and in a considerable number of instances were not even 
suitable for a return to their community, because of lack of available 
resources in the community, whether the lack of personal or family 
resources. The community often had inadequate nursing home fa- 
cilities, or inadequate facilities for the chronically ill, and so forth. 

Our second approach then was the problem of trying to develop 
in this group of patients maximum self care, based on the degree 
of abilities left to them. 

In other words, if we had a patient who had been severely paralyzed 
and was unable even to feed himself, at least we made a very strong 
effort to teach him to feed himself again, feeling that this was a 
major contribution to the man’s personal feeling of independence as 
well as personal dignity. For this purpose, more and more, we have 
been using group training of these people in order to conserve our 
short supply of therapists. There is a spirit of competition built up 
in the patients and a feeling of comraderie on the part of the par- 
ticipants when they work in groups, and secondly because it meant 
a very striking improvement in the usage of some of our short cate- 
gory personnel in the field of rehabilitation therapy. 

These are now being carried on in the hospitals, where we have 
duly established programs for the care of the long-term patients. 

Senator McNamara. That is very interesting, Dr. Cohen. 

In your testimony you mention that many of these patients could 
be kept in nursing homes, at apparently far less than half the cost 
currently being charged to care and housing of these patients. In 
the light of that, have you ever requested funds for nursing homes 
under the VA program ? 
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Mr. Morse. Not to my recollection, Senator McNamara. Under 
the existing law we do not have the authority to operate them and 
for that reason the question has never been raised. We have not, sir, 
because of statutory prohibition. 

Senator McNamara. Well, it would seem that on the face of it, at 
least, it might be considered with safety to the Federal Government 
to go into this area and provide nursing homes instead of keepin 
these people in your veterans’ hospitals where you have to have so much 
professional staff that in many cases is not needed to the degree that 
it would be in nursing homes. It would appear that there may be con- 
siderable saving of dollars and cents. 

Mr. Morse. Indeed. 

Senator McNamara. I think it is something our committee should 
be very much concerned with in its report and call this sharply to the 
attention of Congress. 

Dr. Chapple, to what extent would you say that the results of your 
research in aging are being put into effect? What results have you 
achieved to date which wih be implemented now, if funds or staff 
were available? Are you able to get the results of your studies out to 
the field ? 

Dr. Cuappte. In order to give a bird’s-eye look at what we are doin 
in research, I have prepared some charts which, as I did them aveulll 
I hope you will forgive their amateurish appearance, but maybe we 
can hang them up and show them and in general that may answer 
your question. 

Senator McNamara. This does seem to be an important considera- 
tion and I am sure the charts will be helpful, describing the situation. 

Dr. Cuappte. The first two of these are based on the patients dis- 
charged per year and show that one-half of all the number of patients 
are from the older group. The division between the younger and 
older groups is made at 45 years of age for actuarial purposes, but at 
40 for medical purposes. 
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I have taken 1971, which is much closer than the year 2000, as a 
basis. It is the time when the number 6 million who are over 45 
years of age will be the number under it. 

As you see, the older group become 14% million and really supply 
quite an enormous load of patients. 


47246—59——18 
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The reason we have chosen 40 medically is shown here. These 
diagnoses include the five major causes of morbidity in our hospitals, 
though diabetes and glaucoma and such are not among them. All of 
these conditions by the age of 45 have in some cases reached as high 


in frequency as 10 times the incident below 40 years of age. It begins 
sharply to increase then. 
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Researcn in Aging in THe VA ts DONE BY 
INVESTIGATORS WORKING SINGLY OR IN GROUPS WITH 
A COMMON INTEREST. SOME WORK COOPERATIVELY WITH 
INVESTIGATORS IW OTHER VAs, FeoeRAL AGENCIES, AND 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS ON ORIGINAL PROJECTS JN, FoR 
EXAMPLE, 

ATHEROSCLEROSIS 

CANCER 

HYPERTENSION 

TUBERCULOSIS 

DIABETES 

NUTRITION 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AGED 


$ 
OTHER APPLIED RESEARCH , SUCH AS 


SURVEYS FOR THE INCIDENCE OF EARLY 
GLAUCOMA 


PRESBYCOUSIS —LOSS OF HEARING WITH AGE— AND 
TESTS OF 


PSCHOLOGIC MEASURES FOR MOTIVATING THE AGED,IN 
THE CLINICAL APPLICATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
PAST RESEARCH. 


This is a description of how research in aging is done in the VA 
but really applies to research in the VA in general. Most investi- 
gators work alan They may work in groups from interdisciplinary 
points of view, a physiologist, a clinician, and so on, and they may 
work together although in various hospitals. 

The cooperative study of tuberculosis is the one that these other 
cooperative studies are all patterned upon. It includes 54 hospitals, 
working together—some of those—4, I believe it is, are armed service 
hospitals. We have similar groups, smaller ones, working in these 
other fields of arteriosclerosis, cancer, hypertension, and so on. 

Then there are other investigators who put on such surveys as these. 
The incidence of glaucoma, for example. Glaucoma is the major 
cause of blindness in persons above 40 years of age and it is assumed 
to exist in 114percent of all individuals after that age. There never 
has been an extensive survey to really verify that. 

And then such measures as Dr. Cohen and Mr. Morse mentioned, 
stimulating and motivating the older people in the domiciliaries, are 
other things done by the investigators. This is the clinical application 
of the results of past research. 
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The studies shown on this chart are not all under research-in-aging 
administratively. 

The heart and vascular studies are largest in number because these 
are the biggest causes of death. Cancer is next, and the others to 
lesser degrees. 

But as for aging itself, you see, we make quite a distinction between 
aging and aged. The process of aging is thought and considered b 
our Advisory Committee for Problems of Aging, who are extra VA 
consultants, to be the process present when an irreversibility takes. 
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place in a previously reversible situation. Thiscan occur in a molecule 
or cell or organ or system ora person. We have 46 individuals study- 
ing aging from that angle. As you see, the emphasis in research-in- 
aging is on disease and disorders which cause the highest morbidity, 
but these others which cause serious disability, like the glaucoma I 
mentioned, with cataracts and increasing deafness as examples, are 
all studied. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Doctor. I am sure you do not 
have to apologize for your charts. They illustrate your points very 
well. 

Mr. Director, would we achieve considerable savings in future hos- 
pitalization if the VA could embark on a preventive medicine program 
for veterans, including screening tests, periodic physicals, and early 
diagnosis of treatment? What do you think about it ? 

Mr. Morse. I am glad you brought this up, for the reason that our 
policy board considered this very subject not long ago, and, apart 
from the legalities involved, there would be a number of inhibitions in 
the law which would preclude our getting into this very fully. 

There might be some areas in which there could be effective work 
done in the preventive field. We have never deemed it, nor do we now 
deem it, within our statutory charge to undertake such a program. 
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As to the economic effect, I could not give that to you. But I do 
think a significant contribution could be made to the advancement of 
the health of our people if such were done. 

Senator McNamara. Well, I think your experience with your em- 
ployees will be a guide here. 

Mr. Morse. This, as a matter of fact, came out of that. 

Senator McNamara. At least, it should be expanded to that degree. 

Could large numbers of aged psychiatric patients remain in their 
home communities if the VA operated and staffed community mental 
health and outpatient facilities¢ ‘This isa pretty big order to attempt 
to do that, but do you think in the long run it mght be more eco- 
nomical ? 
Mr. Morsr. May I ask Dr. Cohen to speak to this? 
Senator McNamara. Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF DR. I. J. COHEN, ASSISTANT CHIEF MEDICAL 
DIRECTOR FOR PLANNING 


Dr. Conen. This is something which has intrigued our psychiatric 
people and psychiatric advisory consultants for some time. The first 
step was taken in the early years of the present decade, in which we 
began to move psychiatric patients who had about received the maxi- 
mum benefits of psychiatric care and needed other care into general] 
hospitals, where they could better adjust and socialize. 





HOME PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Within the past 3 years a second step was taken with this particular 
group and this mostly related to the older veterans who have been in 
our hospitals for long periods of time, some since the end of World 
War I. With the important trend in the direction of the open type 
of hospital and with the important contribution made by the willing- 
ness of people in the community to support such a program we moved 
first in the direction of placing these patients in their own homes on 
a trial visit basis. 

Now, this number has increased very strikingly in recent years, 
from 8,000 last year, to something in the order of 12,000—I have the 
exact figure here somewhere, if 1 may have just a moment. 

Senator McNamara. We can assume about a 15-percent increase 
in that period? 

Dr. Conen. Thas is correct sir. 

In addition to the use of homes for placing these veterans, the next 
step that was taken for the individuals who had no homes, or where 
the psychiatric advisers felt it was inimical to the best interest of the 
pews to return him to his home, suitable foster homes were sought 

or him and we have been placing increasing numbers of these 
patients in foster homes. 

The next step that was taken was to identify a group of veterans 
in our psychiatric hospitals who were not suitable for foster-home care 
in view of the general feeling that they needed a more sheltered type of 
environment than the individual family could provide. 

In 1956 we accordingly transferred selected patients after proper 
preparation from psychiatric hospitals to some of our domiciliaries 
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where we felt we could provide sheltered living for them under super- 
vision and where psychiatric attention was available to them, should 
they so need it. This number has increased steadily. In 1956 there 
were a little over 800, 1957 there were nearly 400, in 1958 there were 
nearly 600. 

And so we are slowly moving in that direction with this group. 

Most recently—the program is now about a year old—a pilot study 
was begun in our outpatient program in the regional office in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.: Placement of service-connected veterans (they being the 
only ones eligible for outpatient care) in their home communities, 
with their families. These patients are brought to the clinic where 
they spend the entire day in groups, working in considerable measure 
with the volunteers who have been referred to by Mr. Morse, and other 
members of our staff. 

This particular Sie ieee been so valuable, in our 
opinion, that we are now expanding it and plan to introduce it into 
additional health clinic settings. We hope to try this on a similar 
basis for the nonpsychiatric patients who have chronic illnesses. Of 
course, it will be limited strictly to the service-connected veteran in 
this outpatient group. 

PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Senator McNamara. Generally you assume that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has a tremendous arene obtaining nearly enough psy- 
chiatrists. Is this a true situation? Is it still awfully hard for you 
to get people highly skilled in the profession for your continuin 
increasing numbers of patients, it seems, who need such treatment 

Dr. Couen. That is quite true, Mr. Chairman, but I think we suffer 
in no small measure the same disability the entire Nation is suffering, 
a total inadequacy of trained, well-qualified psychiatrists. I think 
that perhaps it may be a little bit more difficult than with some other 
groups, especially in recent years. 

Senator McNamara. Do you consider that this is likely due to the 
fact that you cannot compete economically with the public at large! 

Dr. Conen. This, I believe, has played a striking role, particularly 
since State institutions have increased their fees to psychiatrists in 
increasing measure in recent years. 

Senator McNamara. You find it hard keeping up with competition 
of State organizations? 

Dr. Conen. That is correct, sir. As an example, of the 300 physi- 
clan vacancies we had on June 30, 1958, 128 of them were in the field 
of psychiatry alone. 

Senator McNamara. That demonstrates very well the trouble that 
you have and this is certainly a very serious lack in your program. 
I know that while we are concerned with it nobody seems to be doing 
very much, if anything, to bring about a correction of this situation. 

Dr. Conen. One step we have made, Mr. Chairman, is the estab- 
lishment of the career training program for psychiatrists which is 
producing for us each year an increasing number of qualified physi- 
cians who are available on an indentured service, an obligated service 
basis for several years after their period of training. But the num- 
bers that will remain with us for longer periods than their obligated 


period, I cannot report to you yet, since the program is too recently 
instituted. 
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Senator McNamara. Well, there issome hope at long range for some 
help in that area, but even that is rather feeble to meet the situation, 
do you think? 

Dr. CoHeEn. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Director. It certainly has 
been very helpful. I am sorry we are running so late. We appreci- 
ate very much the cooperation of your agency and the fine staff that 
you brought with you today. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do want to thank you 
for your foresight in getting this committee going and pledge to you 
the full support of the VA and any help that we may be able to give 
you in days to come. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. 

Thank you all, gentlemen. 

Is Mr. Munson of the American Legion here? 

' Do you want to make a statement now? What is your pleasure, 
sir? 

Mr. Munson. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to accommodate myself 
to whatever your desires are, or come back. 

Senator McNamara. Are you located here? 

Mr. Munson. Yes;I am located here. 

Senator McNamara. Why don’t you return on tomorrow, then? 

Mr. Munson. That is perfectly agreeable. 

Senator McNamara. The hearing is adjourned to tomorrow at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 10 o’clock, Thursday, July 30, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGED AND AGING 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON LaBor AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Pat McNamara (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator McNamara (presiding). 

Subcommittee staff members present : Sidney Spector, staff director, 
and Dr. Harold Sheppard, research director. 

Committee staff member present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk, 
and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional staff member. 

Senator McNamara. The hearing will be in order. 

The topic we are considering here today is certainly a vital issue 
for the Nation, as our experts last month indicated so forcefully. 
The problem has been even more highlighted in recent days, as a 
result of the President’s veto of the housing bill, S. 57—concerning 
which I addressed Senator Sparkman’s Housing Subcommittee yes- 
terday. In my statement before the Housing Subcommittee, I ex- 
pressed my concern about the housing needs of older Americans, and 
my hope that we legislate a number of improvements in the existing 
Housing Act for the elderly. 

Today—after hearing from the American Legion, which was unable, 
due to lack of time, to present its testimony yesterday—we will hear 
from Mr. Henry O. Talle, Assistant Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

We will want to hear about the data concerning the nature of the 
housing of older persons, and the kinds of problems they face in 
finding and maintaining adequate living conditions, and what the 
HHFA’s program for the aged includes, and what the progress has 
been since the Housing Act of 1956. After that we will have a 
number of questions that we hope can be answered today. 

First of all, would Mr. Munson like to give his statement? 


STATEMENT OF CECIL H. MUNSON, NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
AUSTIN E. KERRY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Munson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate this op- 
portunity to speak for the American Legion. I have with me Mr. 
Austin Kerby, Administrative Assistant to the Director, National 
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Economic Commission, whose field is employment. He works with 
the Department of Labor quite closely in that field. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the | opportunity to appear today fol- 
lowing the excellent presentation of the Veterans’ Administration yes- 
terday. The Veterans’ Administration statement will be helpful to 
your subcommittee and the American Legion in planning constructive 
rehabilitation programs for the aged and aging. 

Senator McNamara. We are certainly glad that it will be helpful. 

Mr. Munson. The professional services of physicians, psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, social workers, vocational counselors, and train- 
ing specialists are utilized in the Veterans’ Administration in a team 
approach to assist disabled and aged veterans in developing and 

carrying out plans to overcome their handicaps. These services are 
available as needed, at each step in the rehabilitation process. ‘The 
success of rehabilitated veterans speaks well for the high professional 
standards maintained by personnel in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery and the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Divisions 
in the Central Office of the Veterans’ Administration. We believe 
these services have been superior to similar services provided by other 
Federal agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I will briefly summarize my formal statement in 
order to provide some continuity for our present discussion of the 
problems of the aged and aging. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION PERTAINING TO AGED 


[ will refer briefly to the resolutions that have been approved by 
our national convention and national executive committee in the last 
year, to emphasize, thereby, the program and the instructions we have 
for implementing this program. 

The first resolution passed by the national convention instructed 
the National Rehabilitation Commission to inaugurate a continuing 
study of problems of older veterans. This resolution was passed by 
the national convention in 1958. 

The second resolution from the 1958 convention adopted a program 
for the National Economic Commission dedicated to hiring older 
veterans, similar to the employ the physically handicapped program. 

The next resolution from the 1958 convention directs the National 
Economic Commission to campaign for the employment and retention 
of older workers through a system of awards and citations for 
employers. 

Another resolution from the same convention instructs the National 
Economic Commission to encourage the elimination of calendar age 
discrimination in employment. 

The national executive committee, in October of 1958, passed a 
resolution whereby the National Economie Commission designated 
the first full week of May each year as “National Employ the Older 
Worker Week” for the American Legion. 

I am sure you realize that these programs will do a great deal to 
emphasize the need of the aged and aging; particularly when you take 
into consideration that the American Legion has a membership of 
about 2,700,000 and about 17,000 posts. 

The last resolution, which was passed by the national executive 
committee, in October of 1958, approves activities of the National 
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Rehabilitation Commission and National Economic Commission in 
encouraging participation of the American Legion in local and State 
meetings leading to participation in the White House Conference on 
Aging in January 1961. 

We are sending out fact sheets encouraging our departments, posts, 
and Legionnaires, to become active in their community and State pro- 
grams for the aged and aging in preparation for the White House 
Conference on the Aging in January of 1961. 


ACTIVITIES OF LEGION POSTS 


Activities of American Legion posts in seeking information on em- 
ployment practices in local communities and urging local employers 
to employ older workers emphasizes the need for voluntary services, 
to not only improve the opportunities for these oldsters, who are able 
and willing to work, but to also improve facilities for those who are 
disabled and in need. 

Mr. Chairman, you will remember that yesterday the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration emphasized the need for more volunteers in this program. 

The American Legion has participated in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration special service program since it originated on April 8, 1946. 
The American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary are repre- 
sented on the Veterans’ Administration Voluntary Service (VAVS) 
National Advisory Committee and a VAVS Advisory Committee for 
each VA hospital and domiciliary. Representatives on these com- 
mittees assist the thousands of Legionnaire and auxiliary volunteers 
in VA hospitals, domiciliaries, and home communities to effectively 
integrate the rehabilitation services of the hospital into the com- 
munity thinking and living. That this responsibility has been ac- 
cepted is clearly indicated by the fact that there has been a continuing 
growth each year in the number of volunteers from both the American 
Legion and the American Legion Auxiliar participating in the 
VAVS program of community assistance in activities for the patients. 

The medical approach to overcoming the disabilities of old age is 
now being pioneered in Veterans’ Administration hospitals and domi- 
ciliaries. 

Volunteers from the American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary in hospitals and home communities stand ready to cooperate 
in assisting oldsters to return to their rightful place in society. This 
is a heavy and growing responsibility because nearly half of the av- 
erage daily patient load of about 111,000 veterans in the Veterans’ 
Administration 171 hospitals are 55 years or older. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to quote a few paragraphs from a 
letter dated April 16, 1959, that Mr. John J. Corcoran, Director of the 
National Rehabilitation Commission, sent to you: 

It will be apparent that American Legion consideration of this group (aged 
and aging) is approached through programs available for the considerable 
segment of the general population who are war veterans. 

Veterans’ Administration approaches the problems of the aged and aging 
through many of its activities. Perhaps the summary of its involvement in this 
question is indicated by the attached statistical summary issued by its Informa- 
tion Service for February 28. The benefit and service programs administered 


by VA parallel many of the lines of study and endeavor that have gone into 
consideration of the problems of the aged and aging. 
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Specifically VA has: 

Income programs through disability compensation and disability pension for 
War veterans, and in a considerable degree for the widows and orphans. 

Housing in limited degree for some of the severely disabled ; this is in addition 
to the larger general program for housing that came out of World War II’s 
GI bill. 

There is hospital care, domiciliary care, and care made available through 
the VA-supported State soldiers homes. 

And, although VA’s insurance program has been sharply curtailed, there 
still is a huge volume of insurance in force among a good percentage of the 
war veterans, ranging in time and age brackets from the World War I veteran 
through those of the Korean conflict period. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


In addition to the programs administered by VA, the American Legion has 
a continuing interest in the employment problems of the war veteran, particu- 
larly those in the 45-and-up age groups. Our interest in this activity goes 
back to the depression days on the question of across-the-board-employment 
questions. Of course, there is a special interest in the employment program 
that is generally covered in the veterans’ preference program in Government. 

It is the American Legion general belief, therefore, that VA, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, have programs in existence which apply to the problems of the 
aged and aging. It would be far easier, it is thought, to strenghen these 
programs in already established agencies. VA has the experience to know how 
to operate in such a field. Such a belief carries with it the conviction that, 
with some modification, the programs of these two agencies, if given support by 
the Congress, may care for the problems of the aged and aging in a considerable 
degree. 

VETERANS BENEFIT AND SERVICE PROGRAMS 


There are two phases of the veterans benefit and service programs which are 
now under intense study. 

The administration has just sent to the Congress its proposal to curtail 
expenditures in future years in the field of disability pensions. This is con- 
tained in H.R. 64382, introduced April 15, 1959. This new effort was developed 
after many months of study by the administration, and is related to the recom- 
mendations made in the reports of the Bradley Commission on Veterans’ 
pensions, released in 1956. The American Legion is Just beginning its analysis 
of this radically new proposal. 

In a second field, the administration announced, in February 1959, its approval 
of a VA medical and hospital program which would provide a system of VA- 
operated hospitals with an authorized bed capacity of 125,000. There are ele- 
ments of this new announcement which are desirable. The American Legion 
is aware, however, of the trend which has reduced the number of operating beds 
from 13.7 per thousand veterans as of June 30, 1940, to 5.3 per thousand veterans 
as of June 30, 1958. 

It is in relation to this reduction in beds per thousand, and in consonance with 
the current studies to find institutions suitable for the housing and care of certain 
groups among the aged, that the American Legion national rehabilitation staff is 
giving initial consideration to a new type of VA program. 

Such consideration includes the knowledge that VA is already studying the 
future operation of its domiciliary care program, a program which still carries 
many of the elements of management which have been in existence since post- 
Civil War days. 

NEED FOR MODERNIZING DOMICILIARY PROGRAM 


So far as it has progressed, the rehabilitation staff study of this new problem 
would indicate the desirability of modernizing the domiciliary care program, 
under a new name yet to be selected, to provide a group of institutions, under VA 
management and control, adjacent to existing VA hospitals, which would provide 
living quarters for war veterans, under eligibility terms yet to be specifically 
designed, but in general following those for domiciliary care. 

Such institutions would have elements of the nursing home, of the halfway 
house, or of other types now being discussed. They weuld have two distinct ad- 
vantages. While medical and hospital care when needed would be available in 
the adjacent VA hospitals, there would be the additional advantage of providing 
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a place where VA hospital patients no longer needing definitive medical care could 
be given living quarters during the period needed to return them to something 
nearing family and community life. 


It is the hope of the American Legion, therefore, that your subcommittee, in 
considering the problems of the aging and aged, will give special consideration to 
the manner in which programs for war veterans may be strengthened, thus pro- 
viding the best and most economical means of meeting the problems of this seg- 
ment of the population. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to include some recommendations based on the 
experience that we have had in working with the VA program. 

We think that this experience indicates that: First, Federal agencies 
must take a lead in encouraging cooperation between State and local 
governments and private organizations in carrying out effective pro- 
grams. 


Second, Federal responsibility should be clearly defined to avoid 
duplication of effort. 

Third, uniformity in State programs should be encouraged. The VA 
program proves that results can be obtained efficiently and economi- 
cally when there is a uniform approach to all VA hospital and regional 
office programs. 

Fourth, hospitals should be provided for the chronically ill, and 
these hospitals should provide diagnostic treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities. 

Fifth, supervision of nursing homes must be provided. 

Sixth, there is a great need for a source of information on all avail- 
able programs, when and how they can be used, and where to go for that 
information. 


Seventh, recreational facilities for older people should be provided 
and/or expanded in all communities. 

Eighth, people living in rural areas should not be forgotten, because 
standards for large arbi centers are not necessarily a good measure 
of rural needs. 

Ninth, limitations on earned or other income should be removed 

or increased. This is especially true for social security retirement 
benefits and veterans’ pensions. Gainful employment should be en- 
couraged. 
_ Tenth, National, State, and local taxing fields should be studied, 
including the effect on persons with fixed incomes. This will make it 
po to determine what adjustments can be made to relieve this 
urden. 

Eleventh, special consideration should be given to planning a pro- 
gram which will give priority to those groups among the aged who 
require attention most urgently. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. Kerby for a statement. 


He is particularly interested in the employment of older people. 
Thank you very much. 


Senator McNamara. Thank you. 


—- have a couple of questions for you. Do you want to take them 
now 

Mr. Munson. May I recommend that we let Mr. Kerby make his 
statement? We may find the answer to a question in something he 
says. 
_ Senator McNamara. All right. We will proceed in that manner, 
since you so desire. 

Mr. Kerby, go right ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF AUSTIN E. KERBY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Kerpy. I am, as Mr. Munson mentioned, with the National Eco- 
nomic Commission. We handle employment, veterans preference, 
housing, agriculture and conservation, and labor relations, and we 
are interested in this program as a whole, and naturally our Commis- 
sion would be interested in employment. 

Our employment committee, and the Economic Commission itself, 
have made extensive studies of this particular problem of employment 
of the older worker in the last several conventions, and the staif has 
compiled considerable data. Resolution 22; NEC, October 1958, which 
Mr. Munson mentioned in his statement, resulted from these studies. 

This resolution calls upon the national commander to request the 
President, and the Governors of the respective States, to designate 
the first full week in May each year as “National Employ the Older 
Worker Week.” This past year the national commander did address 
letters to the various Governors and the President to designate this 
week, and we received very good response from the States. Actually 
37 participated in the program, 31 issuing official proclamations. 

However, the President indicated in a letter, dated April 18, 1959, 
that is, through one of his assistants, Robert E. Merriam, that it would 
be necessary for action to come through Congress to officially issue a 
proclamation. 

If feasible, I would like to submit this letter for the record. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have it at this point in the 
record. 

Mr. Kersy. Thank you Senator McNamara. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
















































































APRIL 18, 1959. 
Mr. Preston J. Moore, 


National Commander, the American Legion, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Moore: In General Persons’ absence I am replying further to your 
recence letter about the American Legion's efforts on behalf of the older worker, 
and urging that the first full week in May be designated “National Employ the 
Older Worker Week.” 

As you know, I am sure, the President shares your deep interest in the welfare 
of the Nation’s older citizens and is concerned particularly, as is the Legion, 
with the special problems of this segment of our people. A case in point is the 
President’s action of March 7 to reconstitute the Federal Council on Aging at 
the Cabinet level. The President at that time asked the new Council to under- 
take a study of the various existing Federal programs and also to “identify 
any areas in which further changes need to be considered in order to he!p 
extend the period of productive, healthy, and comfortable lives for people in this 
group.” The President asked that the results of this study be submitted to him 
by September 30 of this year at the latest. 

With regard to your specific inquiry, so many requests are received for the 
desigantion of special days and weeks that it has been found necessary, as a 
matter of policy, to issue such Presidential proclamations only when the Congress 
has, by legislation, requested such an annual observance. The Legion may, 
accordingly, wish to initiate such legislation. 

The President asked that I thank you for writing and that I express to you 


his appreciation of the Legion’s very fine interest in the continued employment 
of our older workers. 


Sincerely, 






















































































Rosert E. Merriam, 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 
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Mr. Kersy. We hope to seek remedy in the second session of the 
86th Congress as suggested in the above letter. 

When we speak of the older worker, Mr. Chairman, we mean of 
course even people 40 and 45. It is very difficult, if a person is sepa- 
rated due to reduction in force or various other reasons, to find em- 
ployment. We feel the country as a whole is losing the benefit of 
these people’s talents and abilities simply because when he goes into 
the employment office, they ask, “How old are you?” He says “I am 
45,” or 50. They say, “We can’t use you.” 

We have received very good reports from the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that outstanding work has been accom- 
plished, wherein these people have been permitted to sit down at the 
desk and discuss these problems with the counselor. He finds their 
abilities, and other outstanding qualifications and once on the job 
find there are less quits and separations than in the case of the younger 
coworker, because this man has a family to support and many times 
will make every effort to succeed. 

If I may, I would like to read a brief portion of a statement which is 
in reference to the older worker problem. 


Statistics furnished by the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department 
of Labor, indicated that a large number of job openings have upper-age limits of 
35 years, or less; over 41 percent of the job openings barred jobseekers aged 
45 and over; and more than 50 percent had age limits under 55. 


PROPORTION OF VETERANS IN OLDER WORK FORCE 


As the Veterans’ Administration reported yesterday there are 


over 22 million living veterans, the average age of the World War I 
veteran is 65, and that of the World War IT veteran is 40. A recent 
report shows that veterans comprise more than one-fifth of all job- 
seekers age 45 or over. Naturally, this percentage is increasing, and 
the employment problems affecting these people, because of arbitrary 
age restrictions will become more intensified, as more World War II 
and Korean veterans reach middle age. 

Statistics reveal that once the older worker is given an opportunity 
for employment, he frequently proves to be a better employee than 
his younger coworker. A recent study revealed that once on the job 
the older worker shows greater stability as to quits, absenteeisms, et 
cetera. Therefore, the employment committee and the economic com- 
mission urge that the older worker should receive a fair opportunity 
for gainful employment in accordance with his abilities and qual- 
heations. 

The practice of discrimination in employment, because of age re- 
strictions for otherwise qualified persons, is contrary to the American 
principles of liberty and equality of opportunity for all citizens, and 
further deprives the Nation of its maximum utilization of available 
manpower in its expanding economy. 

We have received very good response with reference to our campaign 
for employment of the older worker. The American Legion has pre- 
sented in various States citations similar to those of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. We feel 
if “employ the older worker week” could be designated as a national 
program, it would benefit the country and benefit all older persons. 
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Naturally, we are interested in the veterans, but we are interested in 
the country as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say, unless you have some 
questions. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. 

We have a comparatively short question for you. You mentioned 
the problems affecting those of 45. Have you made any study or do 
you —_ any recommendation, or what is your thinking on veterans 
Over Ov 

Mr. Kersy. Our thinking in that regard, sir, is based upon income 
and need. If they have adequate retirement from other sources, and 
they still feel like they want to work, that is fine. But really, we 
do not think that it is too necessary. We are primarily interested in 
the fellow who does not have adequate income, such as the professor 
who was testifying yesterday. Where more adequate income is neces- 
sary we feel someone should go to bat and introduce legislation that 
would give these people remedy, and employers incentive to hire 
these people who need work; whether their age is 65 or even 70, if 
they need work for the support of themselves and perhaps their 
families. 


LEGION POSITION ON ANTI-AGE DISCRIMINATION LEGISLATION 


Senator McNamara. You almost went to the point of recommend- 
ing legislation to prohibit age discrimination in employment. Do 
you go that far in your thinking? 

Mr. Kersy. Yes, sir; I would favor that. As a matter of fact, sir, 
I think Mr. Munson did mention in his statement No. 443, which puts 
the American Legion on record as opposed to age discrimination. It 
would also give us authority, I believe, to testify on some of the bills 
one have been introduced, and we would be happy to testify in re- 

ard to it. 
. Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Mr. Munson, you have made several suggestions as to the responsi- 
bility of the Veterans’ Administration to meet the needs of the older 
veterans. Have these generally been submitted to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration ? 

Mr. Munson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Not only do we work with the 
Veterans’ Administration at the national level through Central Office, 
but our departments—and by that I mean State organizations—work 
very closely with the local VA regional offices and hospitals. We 
cooperate through the volunteer service program in helping to carry 
out VA plans for the rehabilitation of the aged and aging. We are 
hoping that VA community services can be broadened to include the 
non-service-connected disabled aged veteran, so that VA social work- 
ers and volunteers can cooperate with social agencies in the com- 
munity to bring about a proper adjustment and living for all aged 
veterans. 

Senator McNamara. In your statement you make some recommen- 
dations for housing in the nature of nursing homes, or halfway homes, 
as you put it. Have you made any requests of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that they request funds for this kind of an operation ? 
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Mr. Munson. Mr. Chairman, we file our recommendations with the 
Veterans’ Administration and wait for them to develop a program. 
When a program is developed, support is expressed in resolutions and 
appearances before congressional committees upholding VA requests 
for appropriations. 

Senator McNamara. This is rather in a preliminary stage, as far 
as your organization is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Munson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and this is because the rehabili- 
tation of the aged and aging veteran is becoming more important. 
The increasing number of disabled aged veterans reaching maximum 
hospital benefits creates a necessity for more domiciliaries, nursing 
homes, or if possible returning veterans to their own homes. The suc- 
cess of this program will depend upon assistance from the Veterans’ 
Administration and other Federal agencies, State and community 
agencies and organizations, in demanding and providing adequate 
inspection and supervision of all nursing and foster homes. 

Senator McNamara. You heard the statement yesterday that it 
costs about $21 a day to keep a veteran in such a hospital facility, and 
it would evidently cost much less than half that much to keep them 
in this other type of, not institution, but home. Do you agree with 
that from your experience or your observation ¢ 

Mr. Munson. I think that is true. 

Senator McNamara. You believe the VA would save money, over- 
all, by having such institutions ¢ roa 

Mr. Munson. There is no question about that, Mr. Chairman. And 
I believe the V.A recognizes the possible saving. 

We have national field service representatives who visit all the 
domiciliaries and hospitals, They visit with the members and patients 
to find out if there is any criticism. The criticism is included in reports 
which are sent to VA Central Office. There is very little criticism 
of VA services. In fact, all reports express commendation for the 
professional services provided for the aged and aging. The number 
sent back to their home communities to live a normal life is further 
commendation for the Veterans’ Administration program. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Munson. We appreciate very 
much your suggestions and your statement, and you can be sure it 
will be of great help to us. And we will see that your statement is 
printed in full in the record, as well as the statement of the gentleman 
who accompanied you here. 7 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Munson is as follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CEcIL H. MuNnsoN, NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the rehabilitation program of 
the American Legion—with its broad purpose of adequate care for sick and dis- 
abled war veterans and for the dependents of those who lost their lives in the 
service of their country—has its roots in the founding of the American Legion 
itself. As a result of an never-ending effort, a considerable body of veteran 
legislation has been developed. 

The national constitution of the American Legien was adopted at the first 
annual convention, Minneapolis, Minn., November 10-12, 1919. The preamble 
includes a pledge—“to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, State, and Nation”; and “to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness.” , 
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From the beginning Legionnaires have been primarily concerned about their 
sick and disabled. The World War I sick and wounded were brought home from 
France by many thousands. There were not enough hospitals to shelter them. 
All possible services through the Army, Navy, and Public Health were unpre- 
pared. This provided an excellent opportunity to prove our “devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.” 

The consolidation of all services for the war veteran and his dependents in the 
Veterans’ Administration came as the result of years of planning and effort on 
the part of the National Rehabilitation Commission of the American Legion. 
Legionnaires are proud of what has been accomplished in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. Continued research in the field of medicine and the effective 
medical approach to overcoming the disabilities of old age demands cooperation 
and support which we willingly provide as a partial fulfillment of “* * * our de- 
votion to mutual helpfulness.” Rehabilitation in the field of medical care and 
education is the development in the chronically sick or disabled veteran of every 
possible means of self-dependence. 

Resolutions approved by national conventions and meetings of the National 
Executive Committee provide excellent programs for assisting in meeting the 
needs of the aged and aging. 

1. Resolution 110, 1958, instructed the National Rehabilitation Commission to 
inaugurate a continuing study of problems of older veterans. 

2. Resolution 427, 1958, adopted a program for the National Economic Com- 
mission dedicated to hiring older veterans similar to the employ the physically 
handicapped program. 

3. Resolution 482, 1958, directs the National Economic Commission to campaign 
for the employment and retention of older workers through a system of awards 
and citations for employers. 

4. Resolution 433, 1958, instructs the National Economic Commission to en- 
courage the elimination of calendar age discrimination in employment. 

5. Resolution 22, National Executive Committee, October 1958, National Eco- 
nomic Commission designated the first full week of May each year as “National 
Employ the Older Worker Week” for the American Legion. 

6. Resolution 28, National Executive Committee, October 1958, approves activi- 
ties of the National Rehabilitation Commission and National Economic Commis- 
sion in encouraging participation of the American Legion in local and State 
meetings leading to participation in the White House Conference on Aging in 
January 1961. 

Reports coming into National Headquarters from posts and departments 
which participated in the first annual “Employ the Older Worker Week,” May 
3 to 9, indicate the observance was highly successful and well received. This 
special observance was sponsored by the American Legion’s National Economic 
Commission, focused national attention on the need for increasing job op- 
portunities in an expanding economy. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell commended the American Legion for 
taking what he termed “an active interest in the problems of the older worker. 
The job to be done is a vital one and the Legion’s active participation can 
make a major contribution.” 

National Commander Preston J. Moore hailed the initial observance of 
“Employ the Older Worker Week” as evidence of the American Legion’s con- 
tinuing interest in helping America’s senior citizens to “receive a fair oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment, commensurate with their abilities and quali- 
fications.” He condemned the continuing practice of discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age restrictions for otherwise qualified persons as being 
“contrary to the American principles of liberty and equality of opportunity 
for all citizens.” 

Joining with the American Legion in tribute to the Nation’s older workers 
were Governors of 37 States where official ceremonies marked the occasion. 

American Legion studies made by the National Economic Commission indi- 
cate that serious problems will result by 1975 if present discriminatory employ- 
ment practices concerning age limits continue. Activities of American Legion 
posts in seeking information on employment practices in local communities 
and urging local employers to employ older workers, emphasizes the need for 
voluntary services to not only improve the opportunities for those oldsters 
who are able and willing to work, but to also improve facilities for those who 
are disabled and in need. 

The American Legion has participated in the Veterans’ Administration 
special service program since it originated on April 8, 1946. The American 
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Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary are represented on the Veterans’ 
Administration Voluntary Service (VAVS) National Advisory Committee and 
a VAVS Advisory Committee for each VA hospital and domiciliary. Repre 
sentatives on these committees assist the thousands of legionnaire and aux- 
iliary volunteers in VA hospitals, domiciliaries, and home communities to effec- 
tively integrate the rehabilitation services of the hospital into the community 
thinking and living. That this responsibility has been accepted is clearly 
indicated by the fact that there has been a continuing growth each year in the 
number of volunteers from both the American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary participating in the VAVS program of community assistance in 
activities for the patients. 

The medical approach to overcoming the disabilities of old age is now being 
pioneered in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. Volunteers from the Ameri- 
ean Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary in hospitals and home com- 
munities stand ready to cooperate in assisting oldsters to return to their right- 
ful place in society. This is a heavy and growing responsibility because nearly 
half of the average daily patient load of about 111,000 veterans in the Veterans’ 
Administration 171 hospitals are 55 years or older. 

I have purposefully avoided saying anything about plans of the Veterans’ 
Administration in the field of problems-of-aging and their excellent research 
programs. They will provide this information. We appreciate what they are 
doing and proud of what is being accomplished. 

In a letter dated April 6, 1959, addressed to Dr. Hyman D. Shapiro, Senior 
Medical Consultant for the National Rehabilitation Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Senator McNamara asked for comment on subjects being studied 
by the Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. Mr. John J. Cor- 
eoran, Director of the National Rehabilitation Commission, replied on April 
16, 1959. In closing I will quote from Mr. Corcoran’s letter: 

“It will be apparent that American Legion consideration of this group 
(aged and aging) is approached through programs available for the consider- 
able segment of the general population who are war veterans. 

“Veterans’ Administration approaches the problems of the aged and aging 
through many of its activities. Perhaps the summary of its involvement in 
this question is indicated by the attached statistical summary issued by its 
information service for February 28. The benefit and service programs admin- 
istered by VA parallel many of the lines of study and endeavor that have 
gone into consideration of the problems of the aged and aging. 

“Specifically VA has: 

“Income programs through disability compensation and disability pension 
for war veterans, and in a considerable degree for the widows and orphans. 

“Housing in limited degree for some of the severely disabled; this is in addi- 
tion to the larger general program for housing that came out of World War II's 
GI bill. 

“There is hospital care, domiciliary care, and care made available through 
the VA-supported State Soldiers Homes. 

“And, although VA’s insurance program has been sharply curtailed, there still 
is a huge volume of insurance in force among a good percentage of the war 
veterans, ranging in time and age brackets from the World War I veteran 
through those of the Korean conflict period. 

“On addition to the programs administered by VA, the American Legion has 
a continuing interest in the employment problems of the war veteran, par- 
ticularly those in the 45 and up age groups. Our interest in this activity goes 
back to the depression days on the question of across the board employment 
questions. Of course there is a special interest in the employment program that 
is generally covered in the veterans’ preference program in Government. 

“The Special Staff on Aging of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has published a fact sheet giving census data on the aged and aging as 
of March 1, 1959. 

“HEW fact sheet estimates that those 65 and over amounted to 15,041,000 
as of July 1, 1958, or 8.6 percent of the population. The same table shows the 
male population in this age group to number 6,854,000 or 8 percent of the total 
male population. 

“Veterans’ Administration estimates that as of June 30, 1959, there will be 
1,493,000 war veterans 65 and older. By comparison, then, it appears from 
available information that the war veterans (mostly males) have almost 22 per- 
cent of the 65 and older male population in the Nation. 
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“It is the American Legion general belief, therefore, that VA, and the De 
partment of Labor, have programs in existence which apply to the problems of 
the aged and aging. It would be far easier, it is thought, to strengthen these 
programs in already established agencies. VA has the experience to know how 
to operate in such a field. Such a belief carries with it the conviction that, 
with some modification, the programs of these two agencies, if given support 
by the Congress, may care for the problems of the aged and aging in a consid- 
erable degree. 

“There are two phases of the veterans benefit and service programs which 
are now under intense study. 

“The Administration has just sent to the Congress its proposal to curtail ex- 
penditures in future years in the field of disability pensions. This is contained 
in H.R. 6482, introduced April 15, 1959. This new effort was developed after 
many months of study by the Administration, and is related to the recommenda- 
tions made in the reports of the Bradley Commission on ‘Veterans’ Pensions,” 
released in 1956. The American Legion is just beginning its analysis of this 
radically new proposal. 

“In a second field, the Administration announced, in February 1959, its ap- 
proval of a VA medical and hospital program which would provide a system 
of VA-operated hospitals with an authorized bed capacity of 125,000. There 
are elements of this new announcement which are desirable. The American 
Legion is aware, however, of the trend which has reduced the number of op- 
erating beds from 13.7 per thousand veterans as of June 30, 1940, to 5.3 per 
thousand veterans as of June 30, 1958. 

“It is in relation to this reduction in beds per thousand, and in consonance 
with the current studies to find institutions suitable for the housing and care 
of certain groups among the aged, that the American Legion national rehabilita- 
tion staff is giving initial consideration to a new type of VA program. 

“Such consideration includes the knowledge that VA is already studying the 
future operation of its domiciliary care program, a program which still carries 
many of the elements of management which have been in existence since post- 
Civil War days. 

“So far as it has progressed. the rehabilitation staff study of this new prob- 
lem would indicate the desirability of modernizing the domiciliary care pro- 
gram, under a new name yet to be selected, to provide a group of institutions, 
under VA management and control, adjacent to existing VA hospitals, which 
would provide living quarters for war veterans, under eligibility terms yet to 
be specifically designed, but in general following those for domiciliary care. 

“Such institutions would have elements of the nursing home, of the half-way 
house, or of other types now being discussed. They would have two distinct 
advantages. While medical and hospital care when needed would be available 
in the adjacent VA hospitals, there would be the additional advantage of pro 
viding a place where VA hosiptal patients no longer needing definitive medical 
care could be given living quarters during the period needed to return them to 
something near family and community life. 

“The foregoing does not cover those elements of consideration for care of the 
aged and aging which are comprehended in the retirement system under civil 
service, or that under the Military Establishment. There are approximately 
1 million war veterans in civil service. And the number under military retire 
ment systems has expanded more rapidly in percentage of growth since World 
War II than any other program in which servicemen and veterans have an 
interest. 

“It is the hope of the American Legion, therefore, that your subcommittee, in 
considering the problems of the aging and aged, will give special consideration 
to the manner in which programs for war veterans may be strengthened, thus 
providing the best and most economical means of meeting the problems of this 
segment of the population.” 


Senator McNamara. Now, from the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration, Mr. Henry O. Talle, Assistant Administrator for 
Program Policy. 

Mr. Talle, we understand you are a former Congressman from Iowa. 
We are glad to have you here at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY 0. TALLE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY; ACCOMPANIED BY E. 
EVERETT ASHLEY III, DIRECTOR, STATISTICAL REPORTS AND 
DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. You have with you Mr. Ashley ¢ 

Mr. Tatie. Yes; Mr. Chairman. I have with me Mr. E. Everett 
Ashley III, Director of the Statistical Reports and Development 
Branch. 

Senator McNamara. Glad to have him with us, too. 

You may proceed in your own manner, sir. 

Mr. Tatxe. In the House hearings witnesses were asked to state 
theirname. My name is Henry O. Talle. 

Senator McNamara. It is always helpful for the record. 

Mr. Tate. My title is Assistant Administrator for Program Policy 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, the invitation to appear before your committee to- 
day is genuinely appreciated. The question under consideration, how 
best to meet the needs of the elderly, poses a real challenge, indeed. 
The problems are not altogether new to me. It was my privilege to 
serve as a member of the House Banking and Currency Committee 
when the Housing Act of 1956 was considered and enacted. Accord- 
ingly, I take pride i in having had something to do with the drafting 
and enac ting of the amendments which made FHA mortgage insur- 
ance more readily available to the elderly. 

We have prepared and filed with your committee a rather lengthy 
report on the role of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. In 
it we reviewed the background leading up to the special legislation 
enacted in 1956, 

I have a copy of that report, Mr. Chairman, and it contains three 
parts. 

Senator McNamara. Do you want to make it a part of the record at 
this point ? 

Mr. Tatie. I think perhaps following my statement. 

Senator McNamara. Following your statement it will be made a 
part of the record. 

Mr. Tair. Or wherever in your judgment it should be. 

We have also presented a brief progress report together with a 
discussion of the various types of projects that are being built under 
both the Federal Housing Administration and the Public Housing 
Administration programs. In addition, we have discussed at some 
length what we believe is needed in the way of additional factual 
information before we can do an effective job of estimating the magni- 
tude of the elderly housing market. 

With all of this detailed information before you, I would like, 
with your permission, to limit my remarks to a very brief summary of 
the situation. 

Senator McNamara. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Tauxe. It is a well-known fact that the elderly are becoming an 
increasingly large segment of the Nation’s population. Back in 1880 
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when our total population stood at some 40 million, the number aged 
65 and over amounted to only 1.7 million or slightly over 4 percent 
of the total. Thanks to the spectacular advances made by medical 
science, the lifespan has been greatly extended since 1880. Hence, in 
the intervening 78 years, while the total population was showing a 
fourfold increase to 165 million, the elderly segment was multiplying 
by more than eight times to reach a total of nearly 15 million. The 
end of this rapid advance is not in sight. 

One noteworthy fact to recognize in considering the aging process 
is that not all people automatically develop housing problems merely 
because they grow old. Unlike the problem of failing strength, which 
sooner or later affects everyone, rich and poor alike, not all people 
require special housing accommodations just because they are 65 years 
old or older. In fact, a substantial number of older persons are well- 
housed. They neither need nor want to change their mode of living. 
This is not to say, of course, that there are not many elderly persons 
who desperately need better housing. Since many of these who need 
better housing are living on modest retirement incomes, are unem- 
ployed, and often have some physical disabilities, they have, in the 
past at least, experienced considerable difficulty in finding suitable 
quarters which they could afford. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN HOUSING THE AGED 


After making a careful study of the problem in 1955-56, it became 
clear to the Congress that while shelter problems did exist among 
many older persons, these needs could best be met by private industry 
with the help of Government—and that Government should not take 
over the primary responsibility. 

Essentially what was needed was appropriate action to help older 
persons to share more equitably in the housing aids that were made 
available by the Government. 

To accomplish this, early in 1956 the President proposed a three- 
pronged program designed to open up new housing opportunities to 
the elderly. His recommendations were incorporated into the Hous- 
ing Act of 1956 and involve provisions which: 

1. Facilitate the purchase of housing by older people. 

2. Facilitate the financing of nonprofit rental housing projects spe- 
cifically designed for the elderly. 

3. Make low-rent public housing more readily available to older 
Heaton and permit provision of specially designed units for the 
elderly. 

Responsibility for the administration of items 1 and 2 is vested in 
the Federal Housing Administration. The Public Housing Admin- 
istration has responsibility for the low-rent public housing program 
fortheelderly. The Federal National Mortgage Association—usually 
called Fannymae—is authorized to provide a secondary market for 
mortgages on elderly housing insured by FHA. 

The widespread acceptance of the FHA nonprofit rental program 
speaks for its effectiveness in meeting one segment of the housing 
needs of older persons. In the less than 3 years that the program 
has been in operation there has been active interest demonstrated in 
49 of the 50 States and Puerto Rico. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


As of June 30, 1959, FHA had on its books 48 active projects, 
involving 5,647 units, with a mortgage amount of $50,930,600. Of 
these, 11 projects, containing 1,296 units, with mortgage amount of 
$9,921,800, were complete and occupied. Another 17 projects, con- 
taining 2,069 units, with a mortgage amount of $1,878,500, were under 
construction. Yet to be built were some 20 projects, containing 2,282 
units, with a mortgage amount of $22,227,300. 

To facilitate in the financing of these and something in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,100 single family sales units for the elderly, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association has as of July 1, 1959, issued mort- 
gage-purchase commitments in the amount of $41,036,000. As of the 
same date FNMA had actually purchased 1,304 mortgages having a 
face value of $11,886,000. 

The federally aided low-rent housing program for elderly persons 
has also been gaining headway. As of June 30, 1959, there were either 
built or to be built 12,434 units specifically set aside for the elderly. 
In addition to these special units for the elderly, the Public Housing 
Administration estimates that more than 80,000 persons aged 65 or 
older are living in regular low-rent housing developments. 

It is most gratifying to see the widespread grassroots interest which 
is developing in the elderly housing program. In my home State of 
Iowa, for example, there is an obvious keen awareness of the magni- 
tude of the problem and of the resources that are available to help 
solve it. I feel confident that as more and more communities and 
organizations avail themselves of the existing Federal programs it will 
be impressively demonstrated that we have the machinery for meeting 
the housing needs of the elderly as they continue to expand in the 
years ahead. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. And I want 
you to know that I plead ignorance as to much that some other people 
know in this field. 

Senator McNamara. Iam sure we are both in the same boat. 

The statement, or report, that you referred to will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Tate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The report, entitled “The Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
Its Role in the Field of Housing for the Aging,” is as follows:) 


THE HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY AND Its ROLE IN THE FIELD OF 
HOUSING FOR THE AGING 


PART I. THE HOUSING SITUATION AMONG THE ELDERLY 
Introduction 


To get a proper perspective of the activities of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in the field of housing for the aging, it is best at the outset to know why 
the Federal Government got into this area of activity. As far back as 1952, 
fragmentary evidence began to find its way into Washington which suggested 
that increasing numbers of people were experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
kind of housing they needed in their later years. By 1955 there was enough 
such evidence to make the Housing Administrator conclude the time was ripe for 
a full-scale study of the problem. Accordingly it began as a staff study in 


Washington. Working with available 1950 census material, we began to look at 
how older people live. 
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Household occupants 


By means of special tabulations of 1950 census data which were made for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, it was found that among those persons 65 
and older who maintained their own homes, the most striking characteristic of 
their living arrangements was the high concentration of one and two person 
households. Better than two-thirds of the households whose head was 65 or 
older contained only one or two persons. 

Going hand in hand with the smallness of the family groups among the 
elderly was a notable underconsumption of housing. Thus, over 80 percent of 
the householders in the 65 and older categories lived in dwellings in which there 
was less than three-fourths person per room. Among younger families, in con- 
trast, only about 56 percent had so little congestion in their living quarters. 

Among the older households only 2 percent were seriously overcrowded, i.e., 
had an average of more than 1% persons per room. This contrasted with the 
more than 6 percent of younger families whose homes were too congested. 

Much of the lack of crowding in the homes of older householders appeared to 
stem from the fact that they did not reduce the size of their quarters as rapidly 
as their families became smaller. Houses bought to meet the needs of families 
with several children were all too commonly retained even after all the chil- 
dren had married and established homes of their own. A significant number of 
the single individuals who maintained separate households were the surviving 
members of married couples who continued to occupy the same quarters even 
after the demise of their husbands or wives. 


Tlomeownership 


Many of those who were 65 or older in 1950 had acquired their living quar- 
ters at a time when building costs were substantially lower and when larger 
houses constituted a bigger share of the annual output of new accommodations. 
It was not surprising, therefore, to find that households headed by a person 65 
or older, in 1950, had larger quarters than those of the younger segment of the 
population. Nearly three-fifths of the older group had quarters containing five 
or more rooms whereas less than half of the families with household heads under 
65 had dwellings that large. 

That older householders did not more readily readjust their living arrange- 
ments to suit their curtailed space requirements is a reflection, in large measure, 
of the fact that 68 percent of the nonfarm families in the United States, where 
the heads were over 65 years of age, owned their own homes. In 1950 the pro- 
portion of homeownership among this age group exceeded that of any other 
segment of the population. 


Housing quality 


Except for their size and sometimes their location, however, these owned 
homes do provide many older householders with suitable shelter, at least as long 
as they are ambulatory. One evidence of this is that in 1950 some 75 percent of 
the homes owned and occupied by household heads 65 years of age or older were 
in satisfactory physical condition. 

For an indeterminate proportion of this group living in sound and fully 
equipped dwellings, however, homeownership either had become or was becom- 
ing a progressively greater burden as the years passed. Hence, a study of the 
census data disclosed that in 1950 roughly twice as many houses owned and 
occupied by older persons were in poor physical condition than was true of the 
residences of younger homeowners. 

All of the poor quality of housing occupied by the aging could not, however, 
be attributed to the advanced age of its occupants. Actually, the character of 
the quarters occupied by renters among the older age groups was far worse in 
1950 than that of the homeowner. In contrast with 7 percent of dwellings 
in poor condition occupied by homeowners, the census figures showed that close 
to 12 percent of the dwellings rented by persons 65 years of age or older were 
in bad physical repair. 

This heavier concentration of low-quality units among renters was reflected 
in the comparative figures on rents and values. Thus, in contrast with the rest 
of the population there was a heavier concentration of older families (40 per- 
cent against 21 percent for younger families) who were renting quarters in 1950 
for less than $30 a month. Whereas rents of older householders tended to con- 
centrate at the lower end of the rent scale, the values of homes owned by 
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householders with a head 65 or older, while not as high as those of their younger 
counterparts, had a larger share in the middle- and upper-value ranges. 


Elderly living with others 


It was recognized by our researchers, however, that looking at the housing 
conditions of the elderly who maintain their own homes gave only part of the 
picture. Actually some of the worst problems existed among the nearly one- 
third of our senior citizens who did not maintain their own households. <A few 
of them, roughly 6 percent, were reasonably well accommodated in institutions, 
hotels, or large rooming houses. The balance lived in private homes, mostly 
with relatives or friends. These were the three-generation households with which 
everyone is personally familiar. Because of failing strength, ill health, or lack 
of income, or a combination of these factors, oldsters, either singly or as couples 
had been obliged to move in with their children. 

It is out of this type of living arrangement that all too frequently very trying 
personal relationships develop which fray dispositions and sometimes even im- 
pair the health of the individuals involved. Since most modern houses and 
apartments generally have neither the size nor the extra bathroom facilities to 
accommodate comfortably over extended periods of time people beyond the 
normal family group, the addition of an old person to the family circle is an 
actual or potential trouble breeder. Inasmuch as the households involved were 
almost always headed by a younger person, however, the overcrowding and the 
congestion that existed among this segment of our aged population was not 
reflected in any of our statistics on the housing conditions of the elderly. Never- 
theless, it was here we concluded that our biggest challenge lay. 


Economic status 


Having obtained this broad though fragmentary view of the nature of the 
problem, the study naturally turned to the economic status of the elderly, since 
obviously if any housing program was to be devised it must take into account 
their ability to pay. It was not great surprise to find that the elderly as a group 
had much lower incomes than their younger counterparts. A survey of Con- 
sumer Expenditures in 1950 conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics dis- 
closed the fact that reflecting in large measure the decline in full time earners, 
family incomes in 1950 began to taper off sharply for units headed by persons 
beyond the age of 55. For the country as a whole, those in the 65 to 75 age 
group tended to have incomes 40 percent below the peak levels attained by those 
in the 45 to 55 year brackets. Those 75 years of age and over showed a still 
further lessening of income to a point somewhat less than one-half of families 
at the peak of their earning capacity. Because of the apparent inability to 
adjust housing expenses to meet the decline in income, the proportion of income 
devoted to shelter by elderly householders showed a marked increase over the 
average for younger age groups. In the 75 and older groups, for example, home 
owners the country over tended to pay upward of one-fifth of their income for 
housing while with renters the ratio was close to one fourth. Among the 
younger age groups, in contrast, housing expenses tended to hold fairly constant 
at between 14 and 16 percent of income. Geographically the problem appeared 
to be most severe among elderly renters in the suburbs in the South and among 
elderly homeowners in small Southern cities. 

While the general trend of incomes had been upward since 1950, those of the 
elderly tended to rise less rapidly than those in the younger age brackets. Thus, 
we found that in the income figures available in 1955, the median income of 
families headed by persons 65 or older had increased by only a share more than 
22 percent since 1950, whereas the income of all families had risen by one-third, 
and those in the 45-to 54-year-age brackets had gone up by close to 40 percent. 

In the year 1955 roughly one-third of the families with the head 65 or older 
had incomes of less than $1,500 and the median income of such families was only 
slightly in excess of $2,300. Among single elderly people, nearly one out of four 
had a cash income in 1955 of less than $500, while the median income was 
only $842. In fact, only about one out of every five had money income of as much 
as $1,500. 

It was at once apparent that the elderly constituted a predominantly low- 
income group. One thing which differentiated them from the low-income groups 
in the younger-age brackets was the fact that many, in fact most of them, at one 
time had higher incomes which were cut as they curtailed their hours of employ- 
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ment or actually retired. As a result, some of them had built up savings 
which could be used to augment their current curtailed income. In addition, a 
Federal Reserve Board study showed that because of the high percentage of 
homeownership among the elderly, many of them had a comfortable net worth 
position which could be helpful in financing some readjustment in their living 
arrangements. 

It was obvious nonetheless that we had here a segment of the housing market 
that called for very special treatment. Here was a group of small households, 
predominantly one- and two-person groups—with far less than average incomes, 
many with some physical disabilities which set specific limitations upon the type 
and location of living quarters which would be suitable, and who were definitely 
at a disadvantage because of age in their dealings in the housing market. 

To buttress the results of this initial study, the Housing Administrator directed 
the heads of the constituent agencies to canvass their field offices on the 
subject. The results of these surveys fully supported the staff study. What 
is more.they imparted a sense of urgency to the situation that was lacking in 
the cold statistics. 


PART II. THE FEDERAL AIDS FOR ELDERLY HOUSING 


Nature of the problem 

Three things above all was clear out of the study. First, no single approach 
could possibly meet the diverse housing needs of all the elderly. Second, in Keep- 
ing with the philosophy of this Administration it Was important that the major 
emphasis be placed upon developing a program that could be run by private 
industry with the help of Government—and that Government should not take 
over the responsibility from industry. Finally, the solution to the problems 
should deal with the housing needs of the aged and the aging not as an isolated 
group but rather as one segment of the total housing market. Essentially what 
was needed was appropriate steps to help older persons share more equitably 
in the housing aids that were made available by the Government. 


Housing Act of 1956 


To accomplish this objective, early in 1956 the President proposed a three- 
pronged program designed to open up new housing opportunities to the elderly. 
His recommendations were incorporated into the Housing Act of 1956, which was 
enacted into law on August 7, 1956 (Public Law 1020, 84th Cong.). Subsequently 
minor modifications in the law were made during the summer of 1957. As the 
law now stands, it contains three main provisions designed to: 

1. Facilitate the purchase of housing by older people ; 
2. Facilitate the financing of nonprofit rental housing projects specifically 
designed for the elderly ; 
3. Make low-rent public housing more readily available to older persons 
and permit provision of specially designed units for the elderly. 
Responsibility for the administration of items 1 and 2 is vested in the Federal 
Housing Administration. The Public Housing Administration has responsibility 
for the low-rent public housing program for the elderly. The Federal Nationa: 
Mortgage Association is authorized to provide a secondary market for mortgages 
on elderly housing insured by FHA. 


The Federal Housing Administration program 


1. Aids to single-family home purchases.—Under provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1956, as amended, an FHA-insured mortgage may be obtained for a house 
being purchased by a person 60 years of age or older, although friends, relatives, 
or a corporation may make the downpayment. In addition, in those cases where 
an elderly person is unable to qualify as an acceptable mortgage risk, it is permis- 
sible for a third party to become a cosigner of the mortgage. Loans may be 
insured up to $20,000 and may be for as long as 30 years. The interest rate is 
currently 544 percent plus a one-half percent mortgage-insurance premium. 

Since many older persons already are homeowners, provisions have also been 
made to facilitate the trading in by older persons of their existing houses for 
units better suited to their retirement years. Toward that end, FHA revised its 
trade-in program during the spring of 1956. By making interim financing more 
readily available, the new plan now enables an owner to apply the equity he had 
built up in his old house as a downpayment on a new one. This means that many 
older persons are able to finance the purchase of small homes for retirement. 
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2. Aids for private nonprofit rental housing—The Housing Act of 1956, as 
amended, makes it easier for nonprofit organizations to finance with FHA 
mortgage insurance the construction or rehabilitation of rental accommodations 
for the aging. When such an organization will sponsor a rental housing project 
of eight units or more specifically designed for the use and occupancy of older 
people, a maximum mortgage of $8,100 per dwelling unit or $8,400 for elevator- 
type structures, is eligible for FHA mortgage insurance. The mortgage, which 
may be for as much as 90 percent of replacement cost, may bear a 444 percent in- 
terest rate plus the one-half percent mortgage-insurance premium and have a 
term as long as 40 years. Projects may be elevator-type structures, row houses, 
or even separate dwelling units (provided they are grouped in a contiguous proj- 
ect), and may be for both families and single persons. There is a mortgage 
limitation of $12,500,000 for any one project. 

Since the purpose of the program is to encourage the provision of housing 
especially suited for the needs of the elderly, the statute makes it possible for 
the FHA to permit the full cost of such special features as central dining 
facilities, reading and recreation rooms, sickbay accommodations, and the 
like. 

The role of the Federal National Mortagage Association 


With a new housing program such as that for the elderly, lenders often tend 
to move cautiously. To help implement the 1956 Housing Act, the President in 
October of that year authorized the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
set aside $20 million of special assistance funds to purchase FHA-insured 
mortgages on housing for the aging. Another $50 million was set aside for 
this purpose in April 1958. 

With advance commitments in hand from the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to buy mortgages from the lenders, sponsors of rental housing 
projects and of individual houses for sale to eligible elderly persons are assured of 
permanent financing, and find it easier to arrange for interim construction 
financing. 

As the elderly housing program has gained momentum, signs are beginning 
to manifest themselves of a willingness of private lenders to consider elderly 
housing loans without benefit of the Federal National Mortgage Association’s 
special assistance. As further experience proves the intrinsic soundness of 
this type of mortgage investment, it is to be anticipated that progressively less 
and less FNMA assistance will be required. 


The Public Housing Administration program 


The major emphasis in the Federal aids in the provision of elderly housing 
has been upon the maximum utilization of private enterprise. There are, how- 
ever, those among the elderly whose incomes and financial resources are so 
meager that at the present time private enterprise is unable to provide suitable 
quarters at rents they can afford. For this segment of the elderly population, 
there is at this time no alternative but public housing. 

In the past, one of the biggest obstacles facing low-income older persons 
seeking public housing was the fact that single individuals were not eligible for 
admission. As a result, widows and widowers and other single persons with 
incomes so low they could not find suitable private housing were denied the 
benefits of public housing. To eliminate this obvious injustice, the Housing Act 
of 1956 amended the public housing law—the U.S. Housing Act of 1937—to open 
public housing projects to low-income single persons of 65 years of age or 
over. 

Other new provisions of law specifically authorize the Public Housing Admin- 
istration to assist in constructing new housing or remodeling existing low-rent 
public housing projects, in order to provide accommodations designed for older 
families. For such units, the law provides that cost limits may exceed those for 
regular units by as much as $500 per room. 

Furthermore, local public housing authorities are authorized to give first 
preference to admission of the elderly to any low-rent public housing units suit- 
able to their needs. This preference has priority over any other preferences. 
In addition, the local housing authorities are empowered, in the case of the 
elderly, to waive the requirement of the U.S. Housing Act that tenants admitted 
laine housing must come from substandard dwellings—which often worked 
injustices. 
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In addition, local housing authorities are being urged to recognize the impor- 
tance of enlisting the support of public and private agencies in seeking leadership 
for activities appealing to the elderly citizens in their projects which truly 
provide for them a better life in old age. Although local authorities cannot 
provide the funds and personnel for such activities, they are in a position to give 
the cooperation needed so that the same services furnished to the community 
at large will be furnished to senior citizens in public housing projects. 
PART III. ACCOMPLISHMENTS SINCE 1956 
Progress report 

The widespread acceptance of the FHA nonprofit rental program speaks for 
its effectiveness in meeting one segment of the housing needs of older persons. 
In the less than 3 years that the program has been in existence there has been 
active interest demonstrated in 49 out of the 50 States and Puerto Rico. 

As of June 30, 1959, FHA had on its books 48 active projects involving 5,647 
units with a mortgage amount of $50,930,600. Of these 11 projects containing 
1.296 units with mortgage amount of $9,921,800 were complete and occupied. 
Another 17 projects containing 2,069 units with a mortgage amount of $1,878,500 
were under construction. Yet to be built were some 20 projects containing 
2,282 units with a mortgage amount of $22,227,300. 

To facilitate the financing of these and something in the neighborhood of 
1,100 single family sales units for the elderly, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association has, as of July 1, 1959, issued mortgage purchase commitments in 
the amount of $41,086,000. As of the same date FNMA had actually purchased 
1,304 mortgages having a face value of $11,886,000. 

The federally aided low rent housing program for elderly persons has also 
been gaining headway. As of June 30, 1959, there were either built or to be built 
12,484 units specifically set aside for the elderly. In addition to these special 
units for the elderly, the Public Housing Administration estimates that better 
than 80,000 persons aged 65 or older are living in regular low-rent housing 
developments. 


Individual project 


A better insight into what has been accomplished since 1956 can be gained 
by looking at the geographic spread of the elderly housing projects. Exhibit A 
presents a listing by localities of the active projects on the FHA books. Exhibit 
B gives a similar listing of all the low-rent public housing projects and their 
construction status. 


Evaluation of projects 


The question is often raised as to the relative merits and demerits of individual 
projects for the elderly. Such a query seems to presuppose the existence of one 
best solution to the housing requirements of the elderly. In fact there is no single 
solution to this aspect of the housing needs, just as there is no single solution 
to the housing requirements of younger persons. Just as people have different 
tastes in food and clothing, so do they in their living arrangements. It is, indeed, 
unfortunate that among some of those active in the field of the aging and their 
problems there is a tendency to generalize about what specific kinds of housing 
is best for the elderly. Far more important than the specific type of unit, are 
a combination of factors which can bring about a good living environment. 
This is especially important to the elderly who because of the nature of the 
aging process, are especially vulnerable to the disturbing influence of unsatis- 
factory surroundings. 

In individual dwellings, as well as in group accommodations, healthful hous- 
ing for older people is dependent largely upon design features which minimize 
accident hazards, permit easy care of the household, and provide proper size 
and space arrangement. To be suited for the elderly, a dwelling unit must in- 
corporate the following features : 

1. Provide complete dwelling facilities, including a bathroom on one floor, 
with that floor reached by few, if any, steps. 
2. Absence or elimination of all thresholds and other tripping hazards. 
3. Installation of nonslip surfaces in hallways, bathrooms, and kitchens 
to minimize the dangers of falling. 
4. Installation of handrails by all steps and inclines. 
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5. Presence of adequate handgrips, capable of supporting a heavy person, 
by all bathtubs and toilets. 

6. Adequate illumination of all steps and other potentially hazardous areas. 

7. Installation, where climatic conditions require it, of fully automatic 
central heat. 

Other features which should be present are: 

1. Availability of at least one bedroom and avoidance of any layout which 
contemplates continued use of the living room for sleeping purposes. 

2. Presence of doors wide enough to facilitate moving about the dwelling 
in a wheelchair. 

3. Installation of windows that can be easily operated and cleaned. 

4. A bathroom large enough and suitably designed to permit its use by 
a wheelchair patient. 

Desirable, although not always practical to obtain is: 

1. Provision of bells with buttons in bathroom and bedroom, sounding 
either in an adjacent dwelling unit or at some point where someone is on 
duty most of the time. 

2. Orientation of floor plan and design of windows to permit good pene- 
tration of sunlight into living room, especially during winter months. 

In addition to satisfactory design, a dwelling for an older person must be 
properly located. To be satisfactory from the point of view of location, the 
accommodations should be: 

1. Near adequate public transportation. 

2. Adjacent to everyday shopping facilities. 

Convenient to adequate medical and hospital facilities. 

Free from major traffic hazards. 

Away from sources of excessive noise, malodorous fumes, or smog. 

Close to facilities for recreation. 

In a neighborhood free from serious urban blight or slums. 

In familiar surroundings near the occupants’ usual circle of friends. 

Obviously there are many kinds of individual dwelling places which can meet 
these criteria. They can range all the way from individual free standing owner- 
occupied dwellings through apartments and on to congregate living arrangements 
which assure the occupant of complete care from the date of admission until 
death. 

Actually, under the FHA program examples can be found that run the entire 
gamut. Under its section 208 mortgage insurance operations it is insuring single- 
family houses like those being built in a subdivision called Kingsley Park in 
Wayne County, Mich. These are compact two-bedroom units all on one floor. 
They are free standing houses for owner occupancy with special design features 
to make them attractive to retirees who want to continue to maintain complete 
independence in their living arrangements. The houses are priced at $10,975 
and can be purchased with a downpayment of only $150. Kingsley Park is only 
one of a number of similar projects being built in various sections of the country 
today. 

Moving from this to the nonprofit rental program. FHA has approved projects 
that demonstrate a wide variety of solutions to the elderly housing problem. 
There is for example Vine Court, a 20-unit project in Hartford, Conn. It pro- 
vides housekeeping accommodations in small efficiency and one-bedroom apart- 
ments. Except for a common lounge available to all the tenants no special 
facilities or services are offered. The project is a motel-type design with all 
20 units on 1 floor around a central courtyard. The units are offered on a 
straight monthly rental basis which covers merely the cost of the living quarters, 
utilities, and heat. Each tenant must provide his own meals and other services. 

Quite similar in concept to Vine Court is the Campbell-Stone Memorial Resi- 
dence in Denver, Colo. It contains 66 housekeeping units of which 29 are effi- 
ciencies, 27 one-bedroom and 10 two-bedroom units. Except for a large lounge 
with an adjoining kitchen there are no special facilities or services available. 

Another example of a project designed for continued independent living is the 
132-unit high-rise structure in Omaha, Nebr. This elevator-equipped building 
sponsored by the Omaha Educational Association offers one-room efficiency 
apartments with pullman kitchens. Central dining room and kitchen facilities 
are provided, moreover, where most of the residents eat most of their meals. 
A small infirmary is available in the building as are craft and hobby shops. 
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Unlike Vine Court with its monthly rental plan, Omaha Educational Manor offers 
only a lifetime lease arrangement which involves an initial downpayment and a 
monthly charge to cover rent, utilities, heat, meals, and maid service. 

Another variant is that at Congregational Homes in Pomona, Calif. This will 
provide a retirement community for approximately 250 residents. It will consist 
entirely of one-story housekeeping and nonhousekeeping units, making possible 
a choice of either independent or congregate living. Very similar to this is the 
well-known Presbyterian Village in Detroit, Mich. Begun before the passage of 
the Housing Act of 1956, expansion is contemplated which will utilize the FHA 
207 elderly mortgage insurance. This project is a combination on the same 
campus of apartments for independent living and single rooms for congregate 
living. The project has a small infirmary as well as a hobby and crafts shop. 

An example of mixed independent and congregate living with complete medical 
care is Royal Oaks Manor in Duarte, Calif. This 159-unit project offers, with a 
life-care contract, meals, basic room upkeep, together with full medical and 
hospital care, including major surgery. In these latter particulars it differs 
from any congregate living facilities which do not provide for major medical 
treatment. 

Moving on from those which provide some facilities for independent living, 
there are many examples of projects which offer or will offer congregate living 
arrangements only with no housekeeping units. In this area many different 
approaches have been taken. There is, for example, Detroit’s Carmel Hall, 
which is an old downtown hotel completely renovated to provide life-care 
facilities for between 550 and 600 older persons. The structure now includes a 
large infirmary, occupational therapy facilities, and a chapel. 

Examples of completely new structures for this type of living arrangement 
encompass a variety of solutions to the problem. The 150-unit Norse Home in 
Seattle is a six-story elevator structure. Another high-rise building is the six- 
story Park Manor, a 138-unit nonhousekeeping project in Denver, Colo. Still 
another is the five-story, 110-unit Presbyterian Home at Bradenton, Fla. Not 
all are as tall or as large as these, however. At Washington, lowa, for example, 
there is the two-story, 20-unit Haleyon House, while at Audubon, Iowa, there 
is an 87-unit, two-story project complete with a chapel and a 24-bed infirmary. 
At West Allis, Wis., Methodist Manor is planned as a one-story project to 
accommodate 180 persons. Again in Arcadia, La., Arcadia Baptist Home is 
planned as a 33-unit project, all on one floor. Already completed and occupied 
in Ossining, N.Y., is Bethel Methodist Home, a three-story garden-type struc- 
ture with elevator services providing congregate care facilities for 93 persons. 
The project includes an infirmary for temporary care of ill residents. 

Still another variant of facilities for the essentially able-bodied, ambulatory 
elderly is Douglas Gardens (Jewish Home for the Aged of Greater Miami) in 
Miami, Fla. Here FHA has insured a project which provides for the care of 
mentally alert ambulatory residents out of the population of a home for the 
aged which is equipped to provide complete nursing care from admissions to the 
grave. The portion of the project insured by FHA is equipped with nurses’ 
stations and other special features which permit its integration with the bal- 
ance of the institution, which is designed for the care of the chronically sick aged. 

There are, of course, many other projects either built or to be built under the 
FHA program. These examples, however, show pretty well the great variety 
of solutions which are being used to meet the housing needs of the elderly 
in the private sector of the market. On the public housing side there are 
also a number of different approaches being used. In many cases, units for 
the elderly are being integrated into conventional low-rent projects. They 
differ from neighboring units only in their size and certain special design fea- 
tures. Frequently litle is offered in the way of special programs or group 
facilities for the elderly. One outstanding exception to this is a project de- 
veloped by the Housing Authority of San Antonio, Tex. It is bulding a 
nine-story combination Golden Age Center low-rent housing project for the 
elderly. The devolpement will contain 185 apartments designed especially to 
fit the needs of elderly persons along with 7,000 square feet of space for the 
Golden Age Center. In addition to recreational facilities the center will contain 
a geriatrics clinic staffed by the county hospital and the city health department. 
With funds supplied by the Hagg Foundation, the center will employ a full- 
time coordinator of its many activities. With an eye toward helping elderly 
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tenants to augment their meager income, the center is contemplating permitting 
tenants to work part time in such service facilities as beauty, shoe repair, and 
furniture repair shops. 

A slightly different approach is being taken in Minneapolis, Minn. There 
Lyndale Homes is offering a unique integration of elderly and younger families. 
A high-rise structure for 44 elderly families has been located in the center of a 
project of row-type accommodations for younger families with children. By this 
device the elderly residents are being “insulated but not isolated.” 

Still another way of dealing with the problem is that used by the Toledo 
(Ohio) Housing Authority in its A. Gideon Spieker Terrace. This 50-unit 
project is on its own separate 2.6-acre site. While near other low-rent housing 
facilities it is nonetheless separate and apart. 

Someone once remarked that “what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” So it is with housing regardless of the age of the occupant. What is 
completely satisfactory and acceptable to one family or individual would be 
entirely wrong for another. Hence it is that there are and must continue to 
be many different approaches used to provide suitable living arrangements 
for the elderly. 


PART IV. HOW BIG IS THE ELDERLY HOUSING JOB? 


A riddle which has stumped many is the answer to the question, “How old is 
Ann?’ Even a harder question to answer is “How big is the elderly housing 
job?” There seems to be an unfortunate tendency in many circles of falling 
into the trap of assuming that every person automatically becomes a housing 
problem as soon as he or she reaches age 65. Fortunately this is not the case. 
A very significant number of our families are well housed when they reach re- 
tirement and neither need nor want new housing at age 65. What is more 
thanks to the high proportion of home ownership in this country, a growing 
number of people have acquired a substantial equity in a house by the time they 
reach 65. As a result, if they wish or need to make a change in their living 
arrangements, they have the financial strength to do so with comparative ease. 

What is more, there is an equally unfortunate tendency to jump to the 
conclusion that every older person who lives in a house of inferior quality must 
either want or would be willing to move if the opportunity were offered him. 
It is extremely important to keep in mind that in this free land of ours people 
have a right to live where and how they wish so long as they do not endanger 
the rights or the well-being of others. In this connection, sight must never be 
lost of the fact that actually a vast majority of the elderly do not want to make 
a change in their living arrangements. They have a strong attachment to 
their present quarters and the neighborhood and all the associations connected 
with it. Regardless of what you or I may think about the adequacy of their 
present quarters, the bulk of the elderly simply do not want to move. A study 
done in Grand Rapids, Mich., by experts from Dr. Donahue’s staff at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan disclosed that better than 88 percent of the elderly there 
expressed complete satisfaction with their present living arrangements and no 
desire to move. A similar pattern is showing up in a broad-scale study now 
being conducted by Cornell University with a Ford Foundation grant. As a 
general trend, the desire to stay put in familiar surroundings, however humble, 
is especially strong among elderly husband-wife couples. It is only among the 
unattached individuals either unwed or widowed that there is any significant 
dissatisfaction with present quarters and a clear-cut desire to move. This sit- 
uation clearly manifested itself when an FHA-insured elderly housing project 
in Hartford, Conn., began signing up tenants. Designed for 8 couples and 12 
single persons, the best the sponsors could do was to get 3 couples to sign leases. 
The remaining double suites had to be rented to single individuals to fill up the 
project, which is extremely attractively designed and has rents well within the 
reach of a large segment of the elderly population of Hartford. 

This is not to say that there is not a big and growing market for housing 
among the elderly. Merely it is to bring to mind the fact that fortunately all 
15 million of our elderly do not constitute an active and pressing market for new 
housing. Nevertheless, it should at once be apparent that if only a modest 
percentage of the present elderly and of the annual increment to the -elderly 
are in the market for housing it can constitute a very significant factor in the 
overall housing demand picture. 
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The big problem is: How to come to grips with the measurements of this 
market. To do this we need far better statistical tools than are now at our 
command. We need facts, not hypothesis which will shed penetrating light 
upon the characteristics of this segment of our population, about their present 
living arrangements, their resources, and their attitudes toward their housing 
and their willingness to move. 


Our resources for getting the dimension of the overall housing market are: 


all too sparse. When you get to a specialized segment of it like the elderly, 


they are almost nonexistant. Take, for example, the great decennial census. 


of housing. When the last complete census was taken in 1950, the elderly and 
their housing needs were not recognized as matters of national significance. 
As a result only minimal attention was paid to tabulations which would shed 
light on the elderly segment of the market. With funds available in its now 
defunct housing research program the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
contracted with the census to make some special tabulations on a sample basis 
which would differentiate between the housing condition of the population 
under and over 65 years of age. Today these special sample tabulations which 
are nearly 10 years old constitute one of the major sources of information on 
this basic aspect of the problem. 

Plans for the 1960 census promise scant hope of any additional light being 
shed upon the problem in 1960. Fund limitations have compelled the Census 
to set up a policy which essentially limits tabulations in 1960 to what was done 
in 1950. Proposals for any new tabulations must be accompanied by recommen- 
dations for compensatory deletions from existing tabulations. Since the present 
tabulations all have high priority uses, this tit-for-tat requirement offers scant 
opportunity for securing the kinds of tabulations that are urgently needed of 
1960 census data with respect to the elderly. 

To afford the committee some idea of the breadth of tabulations which are 
needed to provide a proper understanding of the underlying facts about the 
housing of the aging, there is appended a set of suggested tables which are re- 
quired. It should be noted that among other things, these proposed tables 
would shed light for the first time upon the housing circumstances of the elderly 
who do not head up their own households. We know that roughly one-fourth of 
the elderly do not live in their own household. We have absolutely no data that 
will show the quality of this housing or the extent of overcrowding that may go 
on among this group. Our available data all relate to about two-thirds of the 
elderly who live in their own households. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that unless additional funds are appro- 
priated, the prospect of getting information on this or on any of the other gaps 
is virtually nil. 

Our factfinding should not be confined merely to the basic census material. 
There must be a similar emphasis upon tabulations which would disclose by age 
of occupant, the vast fund of knowledge which will be accumulated by the 
Bureau of the Census this fall when it conducts its survey of components of 
change in the housing inventory and its survey of residential finance. 

There is also a need for shedding more light upon the asset position of the 
elderly. There is enough evidence being developed by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration on this subject to suggest that the asset position of the elderly can 
sometimes be as important if not more important than their current income 
position in indicating their economic status. There is also an urgent need for 
having more light shed upon the attitude of older persons to the present living 
arrangement and to any possible changes therein. The work that Dr. Donahue’s 
people did in Grand Rapids and what Professor Beyer is now doing on a small 
scale in a few areas needs to be expanded to the point where significant State 
and regional differences may be studied. 

In another area there is the whole matter of housing transactions and how 
they were consummated. The Bureau of Census plans to initiate such a study as 
a part of its current statistics program. The emphasis, however, will be upon the 
market as a whole not broken down by age of purchaser. Obviously, consider- 
able light could be shed upon the owned home sector of the elderly housing 
market if data were available which would shed light upon who among the 
elderly are now buying houses, what they buy, how they buy, and what kind of 
housing they occupied before. 

With increasing emphasis being placed upon the centralization of factfinding 
in the Bureau of the Census, it would seem logical that the bulk of the data 
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needed for analysis of the elderly housing market should be collected there. 
Sight must not be lost, however, of the important contribution which is already 
being made and which should be further expanded at the Social Security Admin- 
istration with its studies of the economic status of social security beneficiaries. 

The need for better information along the lines suggested above is urgent. 
Only by having a basis for intelligently assessing the size and character of the 
elderly housing job both nationally and on a locality basis can we properly direct 
our resources toward meeting the urgent needs. Right now there is so much 
unmet need everywhere that there is little danger in building in the dark, so to 
speak. As time goes on, however, and more housing is built we will need to be 
able to spotlight individual area needs. Otherwise we may find ourselves one 
day in the unhappy situation of overbuilding in some areas and sOme markets 
while leaving unfilled urgent needs in others. 
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Mr. Tattz. Mr. Chairman, I have at my side here a gentleman, Mr. 
Ashley, who is well-schooled and experienced in this field. Together, I 
think we can answer some of your questions. We will do our best 
to answer all of them. 


MARKET FOR HOUSING THE ELDERLY 


Senator McNamara. Thank you, sir. 

I notice in your statement you refer to marketing, in connection 
with housing: 

* * * the magnitude of the elderly housing market. 
Then you go on and state: 


* * * these needs could best be met by private industry with the help of Gov- 
ernment—and that Government should not take over the primary responsibility. 


Now, how much of a market do you think exists for these homes for 
these people, when they have as little income as you make reference 
to here? There is no market that private industry is going to be 
attracted to, from our experience up to now. Is this your experience, 
or do you have a different conclusion ? 

Mr. Tatie. Perhaps “market” is not the best word there. What I 
had in mind was that more and more people will need housing for the 
elderly as the life span of the individual continues to increase because 
of the advancements made by medical science. And then, in the report, 
which we submitted for the record, we indicate what we believe should 
be done through the Bureau of the Census; because as of now, it is our 
— that we do not know what we should know in order to do a good 
job. 

Senator MoNamara. Fine. 

Mr. Tatir. And we think that the suggestions we have made here in 
our more lengthy report will be helpful. And this is the time to do it, 
really, because the Census is coming up. 

Senator McNamara. I agree with you, sir, that it is very timely, and 
we will give careful consideration to that, and maybe we can add some- 
thing to your recommendation in that respect. We have already indi- 
cated that we propose to talk to the Census Bureau about some infor- 
mation in their census data that may be helpful in this field. 

Mr. Tatxie. Thank you, sir. The agency is very much interested 
in having it done. 

Senator McNamara. Also, in your statement, you refer to the 
need to facilitate financing of nonprofit rental housing projects espe- 
cially designed for the elderly. We ran into some testimony yester- 
day, and we have had some mail on it previously, indicating that where 
these nonprofit organizations are established to provide housing for 
the elderly, on numerous occasions the Internal Revenue Department 
has turned down the request of these nonprofit organizations, usually 
religious or fraternal groups, for tax exemption in this construction 
and operation. Have you had any experience with them? Have you 
been asked to look into that phase of it? It would seem on the face of it 
that these nonprofit organizations trying to provide housing for the 
elderly would be entitled to this tax exemption. 

Mr. Tair. I am not aware of trouble along that line. I may say 
that personally I would be disposed to be merciful. But I will ask Mr. 
Ashley if he is aware of difficulty in this field. 
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Senator McNamara. Mr. Ashley, we will be glad to hear from you 
at this time. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT ASHLEY III, DIRECTOR, STATISTICAL 
REPORTS AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


Mr. Asntry. I believe that is the case in some instances. The 
Internal Revenue Service understandably is extremely reluctant 
to see this nonprofit exemption get used unduly, and I think there are 
cases In which applications have been rejected. I would say on that 
that beyond whatever might be done, perhaps, by your committee in 
persuading the Internal Revenue people to be a little more tolerant 
in some of these situations, with the pending legislation it will be pos- 
sible for rental projects for profit to be built, which would mean that 
the area of operations can be substantially broadened, and presum- 
ably some of these proposals, which may for perfectly good reasons 
not really be bona fide nonprofit groups, would then be able to qualify 
for mortgage insurance as a profit organization. Their profits might 
well be limited, but they could still qualify. 

Senator McNamara. On the face of it, as I say, these seem to be 
truly nonprofit organizations. I think it should be done on a project- 
by-project basis and not on any blanket exemption, because we know 
some of the things that go on in some of the so-called nonprofit set- 
ups, where fabulous salaries are paid, for example, to individuals. In 
that kind of a situation we would expect the Internal Revenue De- 
partment to exercise great care. And we would not expect blanket 
exemptions. But the cases that were called to our consideration did 
not seem to have these elements in them. And unless there is some 
further development on it, I would go back to my earlier statement, 
that on the face of it it would seem they would try to act liberally 
in the circumstances. 

Is there any other statement you care to make? 

How do you account for what appears to be a low rate of activity in 
housing for the elderly, particularly in private industry? 

Mr. Tair. If I may answer that, I am more optimistic now than 
I was a year or two ago, because there is growing interest, in my 
opinion. We had a very fine conference on the 3d of April of this 
year in the LaFayette Building of the FHA, and it was well at- 
tended. And I felt that in the light of what I heard there, there is 
a great deal of interest, and I was delighted to hear that the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Home Builders was eager to pro- 
ceed, and he thought that quite a lot could be done in supplying hous- 
ing for the elderly at a profit, as Mr. Ashley suggested. 

Subsequently, and quite a little later, the National Housing Coun- 
cil met, in the HHFA building. That is a council set up by law in 
the Housing Act of 1956. I felt that some helpful ideas came out of 
that conference. I find that a good many organizations that we hear 
little about are helping to solve these problems. That goes on in my 
home State and in some other States that I know of. 

I therefore have the feeling that quite a little is being done that we 
do not have on the record, and there is increasing interest in doing 
something about this very important housing problem. 

Mr. Asutry. Senator, if I might add, you certainly should not gage 
the volume of housing that is being made available through the 
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private market by the number of units that have shown up in the FHA 
statistics on this. 

Actually, in the sales housing market, there is a very significant, 
I would say, volume of building of small homes directed at the retire- 
ment market, that is occurring in many parts of the country. In 
your own State, there is now a development right outside of Detroit— 
some builders there that have developed a subdivision specifically for 
the elderly. This particular one is coming in for FHA mortgage 
insurance. 

Senator McNamara. You are referring to the so-called Presbyte- 
rian Village? 

Mr. Asutey. No, sir. I am referring to a subdivision of houses 
forsale. Kingsley Park is the name of it. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. Many builders are catering to the needs 
of people over 65, or, as they say, the elderly. And these people are 
people who have income or means to be really in the market for a 
home. Or they have homes that they presently sell and move into 
this area. But we are greatly concerned about the elderly people 
who, because of the economic situation, the lack of income, the lack of 
resources, would be attracted to the field, because they just do not have 
anything for private industry to cater to. They do not have any 
money to pay for downpayments or rents or anything else. So this 
is not going to help, in this kind of asituation. And we find too many 
of our elderly people living in slums or forced to live with inlaws, 
where they just are not comfortable in their so-called golden years. 

Now, there is always going to be a market for the types of homes you 
have talked about. But the builders do not need any Federal in- 
centive to build these homes. Where we need incentive by all sorts 
of organizations, including the Federal Government, is this other area. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Tatir. I would agree; yes, sir. 


FURTHER PROGRAMS THAT HHFA MIGHT UNDERTAKE 


Senator McNamara. You think that we actually do need Federal 
incentives, additional Federal incentives, to meet the situation we are 
talking about? And if so, do you have anything in mind, anything 
~ Bederal Government can do beyond what your agency is already 

oing? 

Mr. Asner. On that, I think, as you know, the administration has 
proposed two things which are under consideration at the moment. 
One is the broadening of the program of rental housing to include 
profit as well as nonprofit housing for the elderly, and the second is 
this whole area of nursing homes, which is the area that we feel is 
really the most seriously neglected one. And actually, in many in- 
stances, among this group that you have mentioned, those who are 
obliged to live with their children—a significant number of those— 
unfortunately, here again is an area where we need to have more facts 
to work with, but I suspect that we would find that a significant share 
of those who are obliged to come home, those elderly who are obliged 
to come home and live with their children, are the ones who have phys- 
ical disabilities, mental disabilities, that are such that they are no 
longer able to stay by themselves, many times being obliged to live 
with their children because the cost of suitable nursing home facilities 
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is beyond the means of either the old people themselves or their chil- 
dren. And if we could get the kind of nursing home program that 
would be contemplated under the amendments to the FHA Act, I 
think that there would be a volume of building there that would sub- 
stantially relieve that pressure. 

Senator McNamara. You say it is the program of the administra- 
tion to go ahead with these two phases? 

Mr. Asuury. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. As I remember the veto message—maybe I 
do not have it clearly in mind—I thought the President indicated in 
his veto message of the housing bill that these areas should be left 
to private enterprise, including these two you talk about. 

Mr. Asutry. The thing which the President was objecting to was 
the direct loan program, direct lending. 

Senator McNamara. To individuals, or to organizations? 

Mr. Asuury. Direct lending to nonprofit organizations. 

Senator McNamara. I have some questions here dealing with loans 
to nonprofit and limited profit developers, but I think you have 
answered them. 

There seem to be figures that indicate that only 1,100 single-family 
sales units for the elderly were financed by Fannie Mae up to June 
30, 1959, in the entire country—1,100 seems to be a pretty small num- 
ber. Do you have any figures for us that would indicate that that is 
not correct ? 

Mr. Asuury. Frankly, I think that is a very salutary development, 
that it has not been necessary for Fannie Mae to step in and provide 
secondary financing for much of the sales housing that has been pro- 
vided. Actually, the situation, with the people that are buying the 
houses, is that these are by and large the people that already own a 
house, which now is too large for them, or is poorly located, or for 
other reasons of that sort they might wish to dispose of it. In many 
instances, those people are able to dispose of the house they now live in 
and acquire another house outright. 

As a matter of fact, the complaint that many of the lenders have 
is that the elderly borrowers that come in want to borrow too little, 
and the loans are nuisance value only, because they cost more to 
process than what they get out of them. 

So that Mr. Mitnick, the president of the Home Builders, with his 
project at East Cape May, N.J., has found no difficulty in arranging 
financing for over 700 purchases by older people of houses in his par- 
ticular project, because these people are able to make enough of a 
downpayment to be acceptable to any lender. And the only way that 
Fannie Mae comes into the picture is when somebody is the dubious 
risk that makes the lender somewhat reluctant to make the loan unless 
they can see the Fannie Mae takeout available. 

Senator McNamara. You feel, then, that these lending agencies 
have been taking care of the requests that they have had, and this 
accounts for the low figure. They have not had many requests, be- 
cause there is money available. 

Mr. Asuury. This is my understanding. Having talked with a 
number of builders who are trying to work in this area, they tell me 
they are able to finance these things with no difficulty. As a matter 
of fact, a substantial proportion of these are not even FHA insured. 
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They say it is possible to get conventional financing for them in suf- 
ficient volume to take care of this sector of the market. And as a re- 
sult, I think these figures give no indication at all of the volume of 
activity that is going on among the elderly. And this is one of the 
things, though, that we would propose to try to get some information 
on. We have suggested that it would be desirable, under the census 
résumé this fall, to get information which would break down the 
buyers by age, so that we can begin to find out who are the people 
who are among the elderly who are buying, what are their assets, 
what is their income, and out of what kind of housing they can come. 
Then I think we will begin to out of this area of ‘speculation onto 
sound ground where we have a better basis to see the accuracy of what 
is being done. 

Senator McNamara. Then apparently your conclusion is that with 
the information available as of now, there is very little more that the 
Federal Government should do. Or is it just not feasible to expect 

many people over 65 to buy homes on a long-term mortgage basis ? 

Mr. Asutey. Senator, I speak now just on the basis of my own 
personal feelings on this, from some considerable number of years 
of study in this area. But I have always questioned the wisdom of 
encouraging people at age 65 who have never owned a house to go 
out and assume the responsibilities of homeownership. So that the 
idea of trying to do this on the same sort of terms that you do for the 
young married couple that is just starting out, I think, ‘makes not too 
good sense. There is, as you know, a substantial share. Actually, 
the homeownership among the elderly i is higher than it is among any 
other segment. So that we have, actually, a very big share of the 
elderly that live in homes that they either own outright or have some 
substantial equity in. So that you have enough of a group there to 
work with in terms of trying to find ways to let them readjust their 
housing within their means. But I certainly think that anybody 
that has been in an apartment all his life should not be encouraged 
at 65 to take on the problems of homeownership. 

Senator McNamara. I do not think it is a question of encourage- 
ment. I think it is a question of meeting the needs, rather than 
encouraging them to change. And I am sure that this man who had 
lived in an apartment with his wife, at age 65, would not generally 
consider he needed to own a home at that point. So the needs are 
more than those of trying to steer him into a new area that he is 
not by nature fitted for or inclined to go into. I do not think we 
need to, as you say, lead him into this situation. 

Mr. AsHtey. Except that you know what happened when we had 
the veterans’ housing program with the no downpayment and no-no 
downpayment, in which you not only got the house without any down- 
payment but they even laid the rugs for you and paid your moving 
expenses. This certainly encouraged a lot of people that were living 
in apartments to scratch their heads and decide that maybe they 
ought to look into this. And certainly if you had anything which 
paralleled that in any sense, for the elderly, I am sure this would again 
encourage a lot of people. That is what I mean by encouragement. 

Senator McNamara. This encouragement was not done by the other 
agency, neither your agency, nor any other Government agency, but 
it was done by the builders, who were trying to get their volume up. 
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And naturally they use these things. And I do not think there is any 
indication of anything like that in the problems of housing for the 
aged. Do you? 

Mr. Asutry. Not at this point; no, sir. 

Mr. Tatix. Mr. Chairman? 

Is it not true, Mr. Ashley, that what we did back in 1956 is helpful 
here, in that amortization is not feasible for a 65-year-old or older, 
but that we permit a younger person to cosign the documents ? 

Mr. Asuury. That is right. 

Mr. Tati. That is helpful. 

Senator McNamara. Of course, amortization is something that does 


not have to be confined to one individual. It can be passed on toa 
series of individuals. 


Mr. Taute. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. And under those circumstances it might be 
very feasible, and I think many statistics have been developed to 
= — other Government agencies have shown that this is quite 

easible. 

Mr. Tate. We thought so, in our committee, back in 1956. And 
that was done, and I think it is working all right. 

Senator McNamara. Some witnesses at our previous hearings 
stressed the fact that in view of low incomes of the elderly and medi- 
cal and social needs, public housing was a major need at present. 
Do you think this is a major need to many of these elderly peo- 
ple of low income ? 

Mr. Asutey. I was interested in what the previous witness, from 
the American Legion, was saying about the importance of trying to 
get away from discrimination against the continued employment of 
the elderly. It seems to me that the solution to this problem per- 
haps lies in finding ways in which it becomes possible to raise the in- 
comes of the group rather than necessarily to be trying to force wages 
down; to meet them at their present level. One of the problems, ap- 
parently, with this group is the high proportion of those who are 
living on pensions or savings or whatnot. If they had been able 
to continue to work, they would obviously, many of them, have been 
in a better economic position to afford housing ioe the public hous- 
ing level. 

Senator McNamara. You agree that the major need at present for 
these low-income elderly people is for housing? Or not? Did you 
talk about that in your answer? 

Mr, Asuury. I said that I think the major need is more income. 

Senator McNamara. Then they could go into private industry and 
would not have to be bothered with the Government at all? Or do 
you figure more income from the Government by increasing social 
security? Ido not quite understand your answer. 

Mr. Asuury. I am saying that I think in part our problem comes 
from the fact that we are obliging a segment of our population, when 
they reach some mandatory age, to retire, which immediately results 
in a significant reduction of their incomes. What I am arguing for 
is the flexible retirement policy, which would make it possible for 
people, as long as they could, to continue to work, in which event they 
ought to be in a better economic position, and hopefully, as a result 
of that, be better able to continue in private housing. 
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Senator McNamara. You heard that man who testified before you. 
He did not talk about his people who were compelled to retire. You 
are talking about compulsory retirement. He did not go into that 
at all. 

Mr. Asutey. He was talking about the discrimination against age, 
and this gets into that same question, because the compulsory re- 
tirement is certainly a discrimination against age. 

Senator McNamara. OK. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Your testimony will be very helpful, I am sure. 

Mr. Taiz. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator McNamara. That completes our hearing for this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Tatue. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that the agency is 
thinking about a lot of things all of the time. We are thinking of 
how we can do better what 1s now permitted and required by law; 
how we can improve our programs, and we welcome new ideas. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 15 a.m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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